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Containing an Account 
O-.F “Teli 


Priginal of the Carth, 


Age: Le TORE 


AND OF 


GENERAL CHAN wos 
Which it hath already undergone, | 


O K 
ISe' TO UNDERGO 
Till the ConsumMmMatTion ofall Things. 
THE TWO FIRST BOOKS 


Concerning The DELUGE, 


AND 
Concerning PARADISE. 


το eRe Oe See 


The Third Edition review d by the Author. 


LONDON, 


— 


TO THE 


KINGS 


MOST 


Excellent Majelty. 


πῆς τῇ EW-found Lands\and Countreys ac- 
4 DIZ! crew to the Prince; whofe: Subjett 
Minar aio | makes the firft Difcovery ; And has 
ΕΣ ving retriey'd a World that. had been 
loft, for fomethoufands of Years, ont: 
of the Memory of eMan, ‘and theRecords of Time, 
I thought 1 my ‘Duty to lay a, at Your eMayjefty’s 
Feet... Twill not enlarge Your Dominions, tis paft 
and gone. nor dare [fay it will enlarge Your 
Thoughts. But hope it may gratifie Your ‘Princely 
curiofity to read the Defcription of tt, and fee the 
Fate that attendedtt. 

We have fill the broken Materials of that jirft 
World, .and walk. upon its Ruines » while it ftood, 
there was the Séat of Paradife, and the Scenes of the 
Golden Age ;, when it fell; 1; made the Deluge ; 
eA nd.this unfbapen Earth, we now inhabit, w. the 
Forms it.was. found in when the Waters had retir'd; 

1 Bey and 


St. Ss = ESR ia ls ene 0 τὸ oe ee 
es —— 
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eeprneeiageaintpenabineteceene 


and the dry Land appear'd. Thefe things, Sir, 1 
propofe and prefumes: to prove in the following 
Lyreatife, which I willingly fubmit to Your Maye- 
fo’s Fudgment and Cenfure being very well fatis- 
fied, thapif I bad fought aPatron in all Phe Lif of 
Kings, “Your Conrémporaries : Or in’ the Roll of 
Your Nobles of either Order s --I could not have. 
found amore competent Fudge_ in a Speculatitn of 
this NCgture. ‘Your’ Majefly’s? Sagacity , and 
happy Gehiva for Natural Hyflory, Jor Obferva- 
tions and ‘Remarks upon the Earth, the Heavens, 
and the Sea, uw a better preparation for Inguiries of 
this kind, than all the, dead Learning of thes 
Schools, 

Sings Libis, Theory in the full extent of it, 1 Τὸ 
reachto the laft Period of the Earth, and. the End 
of all things 5 But this firft Volume takes in only fo 
much πο ὴν already. paft,» from the Orivin of the Barth, 
to thisprefent timeand fhate of Nature. To deo 
Sertbeintike manner the Changesand Revolutions 6 
Natutel that are to. come, and fee thorongh all ‘face 
ceeding’ Ages, will require a fleddy and attentive Eve, 
and a retreat fromthe noife of the World - Eppetially 
fo toconnett the parts, and prefent them all under one 
view, ‘that we may fee, asin a Mirrour; the feveral 
faces of Nature, from Firft to Laft, throughout 
all the: Circle of Succeffions. 

ἡ Your Majefly having been pleas‘d to give encou- 
ragementto:.this Tranflation, L humbly ‘prefent it to 
Your Giacious Acceptance. And ’tis our Intereft, 
as well as Duty, in Difquifitions of this Nature, to 
Addref our felves to Your Majefly, asthe Defen- 
der 


~The Epiftle Dedicatory. 


der of our Philotophick Liberties; again/t thofe 


that would ufurp upon the Fundamental privilege 
and Burth-right of Mankind, The Free ule of 
Reafon. Your Majefly bath always appear'd the 
‘Koyal ‘Patron of Learning and the Sciences: and’tis 
fustable to the Greatnefs of a Princely Spirit, to fa- 
vour and promote what foever tends to the enlarge- 
ment of Flumané Knowledge, and the improvement 
of Humane Nature. Tobe Good and Gracious, 
and a Lover of Knowledge, are, methinks , two 
of the moft amiable things in th World. And that 
Your Mayefly may always bear that Charatter , in 
prefent and future Ages, and after a long and pro- 
[perous Reign, enjoy a bleffed Immortality, is the 
conftant Prayer of 


Your Majzsry’s 


Moft Humble and moft 
Obedient Subjea, 


THOMAS BURNET: 
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>AVING given an account οὐ this 
\ whole Work in the firft Chapter, and 
ἃ of the method of either Book, whereof 
this Volume confifts, in their’ proper 
places, there remains not much’ to be 
faid here tothe Reader. This) Theory 
of the Earth may be eall’d Sacred, becaufe it is not the 
common Phyfiology of the Earth, or of the Bodies 
that compofe it, but refpeéts only the great Turns of 
Fate, and the Revolutions of our Natural World : fuch 
as are taken notice of inthe Sacred Writings, and are 
truly the Hinges upon which the Providence of \ this 
Earth moves;:or whereby it opens’and fhuts the fe- 
veral fucceflive Scenes whereof it) is'amade up. This 
Englifb Edition is the fame in fabftance with the Latin, 
though, I confefs, ‘us not fo properly'-a Tranflauon; 
as anew Compofition upon τῆς fame’ ground, -there 
being feveral additional: Chapters +1n at, and feveral 
new-moulded. 

As every Science requires a peculiar Genius,' fo like- 
wife there is a:Genius peculiarly improper for every 
one; and as τὸ Philofophy; which is‘the Contempla- 
tion of the works of Nature, andthe Providence. that 
governs them, there 1s no! cemperior) Genius, in my 
mind, {o improper for'it, as that which we calla mean 
and narrow Spirit; and which the Gree&s call Little- 
nefsof Soul. This is:a defect in the firft make offome 
Mens minds, which camfcarce ever be scorrected αἵ 
terwards, either by Learning or Age.’ Andas Souls 
that are made litele and )incapacious’ cannot enlarge 
their thoughts to take in any great compats of: Times 
or 
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ee a 
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or things; fo what is beyond their compals, or above 
their reach, they are, apt to look upon. as_Fantaftical, 
or at leaft would willingly have it pafs for fuch in the 
World. Now as there is nothing fo great, fo large, fo 
immenfe, as the works of Nature, and the methods of 
Providence, men of this complexion mutt needs be 
very unfit for the contemplation of them. Who would 
fet a’purblind Man at the topofthe Matt to difcover 
Land? or upon an high Tower to draw a Landskip 
of the Country round about? for the fame reafon, 
fhort-fighted minds are unfit to make Philofophers, 
whofe proper bufinefs ic 15 to: difcover and defcribe in 


‘comprehentive Theories τῆς Phenomena of the World, 


and the Caufesiof them. | 
This original difeafe of the Mind is feldom cur’d by 
Learning; which cures many others; Like a faulcinthe 
firtt: Stamina of the Body,’ it cannot eafily be rectified 
afterwards. ᾿ΤΙΒ α great miftake to think that every 
forcef Learning makes a Man a: competent Judge of 
Natural Speculauons; Wefee unhappy examples tothe 
contrary,amongft the Chriftian Fathers, and particu 
larly in S.Au/tin, who was ungueftionably a Man of Parts 
and Learning, sbutinterpofing: im a controverfie where 
his Talent did notilie, fhow’d:his zeal againft the Ax- 
tipodes-to very Ul:purpofe, though he drew his Reafons 
partly from Scripture. Andaf within a few Years, or 
inthe next Generation, itfhould: prove -as certain and 
demonttrable, that the Earth is::mov'd, as it is now, 
that there are Antipodes; thofe that have been zealous 
againit it; and ingag’dthe Scripture in the Controver- 
fie; wwould have:the fame reafon to repent of their for- 
wardnels,; that 5, Adin would have πον, he-was 
alive.so/Tis a dangerous thing: to engage the authority 
of Seripture in difpuces about ithe. Natural); World,, in 
oppefition, to Reafon; left Time, which»brings αἱ] 
things τὸ lightsfhould :difcover. that: τος be: evidently 
falfe, which we had «made ‘Scripture tolaffere: And hi 
remember S. Aafia inshis Expofition upon Genefis, hath 
laid. down a rule.to\this very: purpofe, though he had 
ihe: unhappinels, 1. feems; not ito follow it always him’ 
elf. The reafon.alfo, which: he gives there for his rule, 
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is very good and fubftantial: For, faith He; if the Un- Gon. ad i 
believers or Philofophers fhall certainly know ws to be mi fia ti. τος το. 


Plerumque 


ken, and to errin thofe things that concern the Natural World, cei 
and fee that we alledge our (Sacred ) Books for ‘fuch vain tue: te 
opinions, how fhall they believe thofe fame Books when they °%!% °« 


teris hujus 


tell them of the RESURRECTION of the Dead, ane muri e- 


- ἥ ; be 
the World to come, if they find them to be fallacioufly writ cim enim 
in fuch things as lie within their certain Knowledge ? 1S ee 


optime né: unt, errare deprehenderint, (7 vanam fententiam fuam ex noftris libris afferere, quo pao Ως librig clodituri 
funt de Refurvectione Mortuorum, @& fpe vita aterna regnoque calorum, quando de bis rebus quas jam experiri vel in- 
dubitatis numeris percipere potutrunt, fallaciter putaverint effe con{criptos ? 

We are not to fuppofe that any truth concerning 
the Natural World can bean Enemy to Religion; for 
Truth cannot be an Enemy to Truth, God js not divi- 
ded again{t himfelf; and therefore we ought not upon 
that account to condemn or cenfure what we have not 
examin’d or cannot difprove; as thofe that are of this 
narrow Spirit we are {peaking of, are very apt to do. 
Let every thing be try dandexamin‘d in the firft place, 
whether it be Zrue οὐ Fadfe ; andif it be found falfe, ’tis 
then to be confider’d; whether it be fuch a falficy as is 
prejudicial to Religion or no. But forevery new The- 
ory that is'proposd, to be. alarm’d,:as if all Religion 
was falling about our. Ears, is to make the World ful 
pect thac we are very ill aflur’d of the foundation it 
ftands upon. Befides, do not all Men complain, even 
Thefe as well as others, of the greatignorance of Man- 
kind > how little we know,:and how much is (till un- 
known? and can we ever. know more, unlefs: fome- 
thing new be Difcover’d? Ice cannot be old: when it 
comes firft to light, when firft invented, and firft pro- 
pos'd. If a Prince fhould complain-of the poornefs of his 
Exchequer, andthe {carcity-of Money an his Kingdom, 
would he. be angry with his Merchants, if they brought 
him home a Cargo of good Bullion, or a Mafs of Gold 
out of a foreign Countrey καὶ and»give:this reafon only 
for it, He would have, no.,zew Silver; neither .fhould 
any be Currant.in. his ‘Dominions, bue, what had: his 
own Stamp.and Image uponit: How fhould this Prince 
or his People grow ricli?,, To,.complain of wang and 
yet refufe all offers of a fupply, looks,very fullen; οὐ νεῖν 
fantatftical. a Imighe 
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Iumightsiention alfo upon this oceafion another Ge- 
nius: abddifpofitionsin’ Meny which often umakes them 
improper for Philofophical::Conremplations; ποὺ {o 
ouch; 1c may be; from the narrowne(s of their’ Spitit 
and Underftanding, as becaufethey will nottake time 
to extendi them /“Imean Menof Wit and Parts, but of 
fhort: Thoughts,and ‘hetle Meditation, and that are ape 
to diftruft every thing for. aFancy or®Fiction that js 
not the dictate of Senfe, or. made our immediately to 
their Senfes.. Men of this Humour and Character call 
fuch Theorics as thefe, Philofophick Romances, and 
think themilelves; witty inthe expreffion?"'They allow 
them το be pretty amufements of the Mind, but “with: 
out) Truth or Reality. Tam‘afraid if an Angel fhould 
write the Eheory. ofr the Earth;*they would” pafs ‘the 
fame judgment upomit; Where'there is vatiety of Parts 
ina due Contexture, with fomething of furprizing'apt- 
nefs in the: harmony and: corréfpondency of them, this 
they'calha Romance; but fuch' Romances mutt 44]} 
Theories of Nature, and of Providence be, and! mut 
have every. part-of εἴας Chara@ter with advantage}? if 
they. be-well reprefénted. There is in'themPas I may fo 
lays.a Plot or Myftery purfued through the whole Work: 
and ¢értain Grand Iflues or Events upowhich the feR 
depend; or to which they are! {ubordinate’ Bue’ rhefe 
things we. do not make ‘or! Gontrive our -felvés, but 
find: and -difcover: them, » ‘being ‘thade already by’ ‘the 
Great Author and vGovernour of thé Univerfe: And 
when} they-are clearly difcoverd well digefted, and well 
reafon'd in every »part; there isy methinks, more of BEd: 
tyin fuch.a:Theory;’at leafta*more tmafculine beauty; 
than un!-any Poem ‘or Romances: And that {lid trath 
(hat Js.av'the! bottom, gives'a: fatisfaction to the Mind; 
thatut canoneverchave from any’ Fiction; how artificial 
loever wt Bei 5 to-a101 He DOO? | som oe 

To enter:no farther'upon this‘ matter) “tis cnough'té 
obferve, μας whens we makeJudgements! and Cenfu pee 
upondgeneral: prefimptionsahd Ὁ prejudices! they ate 
made tather from vhe cemperand model “of our dwn 
Sparitsjehan from! Reafong and therefore, “if we would 
neithermpole ‘upon’ our felves;’ hor δι θεν; we thaw 
ssiarce ἢ ‘Jay’ 
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lay afide that lazy and fallacious method of Cenfuring 
by the Lump, and muft bring things clofe to the τοί 
of True or Falfe, to explicit proof amd evidence; And 
whofoever makes fuch Objections againft an Hypothesis, 
hath a right co be heard, let his Temper and Genius be 
what it will. Neither do we intend that any thing we 
have faid here, fhould be underftood in another fence. 


To conclude, This Theory being writ with a fin- 
cere intention to juftifie the Doétrines of the Univerfal 
Deluge, and of a Paradifiacal ftate, and protect them 
from the Cavils of thofe that are no well-wifhers to 
Sacred Hiftory, upon that account it may reafonably 
expect fair ufage and acceptance with all that are well- 
difposd; And it will alfo be, I think, a great fatis- 
faction to them to fee thofe pieces of moft ancient Hi- 
{tory, which have been chiefly preferv’d in Scripture, 
confirm’d a-new; and by another Light, that of Nature 
and Philofophy; and alfo freed from thofe mifcon- 
ceptions or mifreprefentations which made them fit 
uneafie upon the Spirits even of the beft Men, that took 
time to think. Laftly, In things purely Speculative; 
as thefe are, and no ingredients of our Faith, it is free 
to differ from one another in our Opinions and Senti- 
ments; andfolremember 5. Au/tin hath obferv’dupon 
this very fubject of Paradife; Wherefore as we defire to 
give no offence our felves, fo neither thall we takeany 
at the difference of Judgment in others; provided this 
liberty be mutual, and that we all agree to ftudy 
Peace, Truth, and a good Life. 
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Fivft Earth, efpectally the P oft-dilu- 
vian Origin of the Rain-bow. 


GH ASPr ay I. 


A Recolleétion and review of what 
hath been faid concerning the Pri- 
mitive Earth, with amore full Sur- 
vey of the fiate of the Εν World, 
Natural and Civil, and the compa- 


rifon of it with the prefent World. 
Δ PONT. 


Concerning the place of Paradife 5 
It cannot be determin'd from the The- 
ory only, nor from Scripture only; 
What the fence of Antiquity was con- 
cerning it, as tothe ‘fews and Hea- 
thens, andefpecially as to the Chri- 
{tian Fathers, That they generally 
plac’d it out of this Gontinent, 1n the 
Southern Hemifphere. 
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The ufes of this Theory for the 1]- 
luftvation of Antiquity; The Chaos 
of the Ancients explain’d; The in- 
habitability of the Torrid Zone; The 


change of the Poles of the Worlds 
The Doétrine of the Mundane Egg ; 
Hom America mus firlt peopled; 
ἤν» Paradife within the Girele of 
the Moon. 


CH ΔΊΡ 


A general Objeétion againft this 
Theory, viz. That if there had been 
μοῦ a Primitive Earth, as we pre- 
tend, the fame of 1t would have foun- 
ded throughout all Antiquity. The 
Laftern and Weftern Learning -con- 
fider'd, the moft confiderable Records 
of both ave loft; what footfteps re- 
main relating to this fubjeét. The 
Fewifh and Ubriftian Learning con- 
fider'd, how far loft as to this Ay- 
gument, and what Notes or Tradi- 
tzons remain. Laftly, How far the 
Sacred Wr. tings bear witnefs to it. 
The Pr.vidential condudt of Know. 
ledge in the World. A Recapitulation 
and flate of the Theory, 


CON: ha; bes 2a, 


Concerning the AUT HOR of 
NATURE. | 


Ci HAPs Cok 


Concerning Natural Provi- 
dence. Several mifreprefentations 
of 11, and falfe methods of Goutem- 
plation; Preparatives to the true 
Method, and a true reprefentation 
of the Univerfe. The Mundane Idea, 
and the Univerfal Syftem of Provi- 
dence; Several fubordinate Syftems, 
That of our Earth and Sublunary 
World; The Gouvfe and Periods of 
it; How much of this is already 
treatedof, andwhatremains. Con- 


clufion. 


THE 


de Fe Bee Oe Rung. 


FARTH 
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Concerning the Deluge, and the Diffolution 
of the Earth. 


CHAP. L 
THE INTRODUCTION; 


‘An Account of the whole Work; of the Extent and general 
Order of it. | 


mre IN C-E I was firft inclin’d to the Contempla- 
We) tion, of Nature, and took pleafure to trace out 
Hd) the Caufes of Effects, and the dependance of one 
thing upon another in the vifible Creation, I 
had always, methought, a particular curiofit 
to look back into the Sources and ORIGINAL 
of Things; and to view in my Mind, fo far as I 
was able, the Beginning and; Progrefs of a RISING WORLD. 
And. after fome Effays of this Nature, and, as I thought, not 
unfuccefsful, I carried on my enquiries further, to try whether 
this Rifing World, when form’ d.and.finifh’d, would continue al- 
ways the fame ; in the fame form, ftructure, and confiftency ; 
or what changes it would fucceffively undergo, by the conti- 
nued action of the fame Caufes that firft producd it; And, 
laftly, what would be its final Period and Confummation. This 
whole Series and compafs of things taken together, I call’d a 
COURSE OF NATURE, ora SYSTEM OF NA- 
TURAL PROVIDENCE; and thought there was Πο- 
thing belonging to the External World more fit or more worthy 
our 
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our ftudy and meditation, nor any thing that would conduce 
more to difcover the ways of Divine Prov idence, and to fhew us 
the grounds of all true knowledge concerning Nature. And 
therefore to clear up the feveral parts of this Theory, 1 was wi- 
ling to tayratide agreat many other Specu'ations, gad all thofe 
dry fubtleties with, Which <the’Schools, and the Books of Philofe- 
phers are ufually fAlld. 

But when we fpeak ofa Refug World; and the Contemplation 
of it, we do not mean this of the Great Univerfe; tor who can 
defcribe the Original οἵ that vaft Frame? But we {peak of the Sup- 
luttary World, T his Hartt and its depamdencies, which rofe out of a 
Chaos Aout fix theufand years.ago;, And feeing it hath fan to 
‘Outlot 4@-act upon-this Stage, to have our prefent-.shome ‘and ae- 
fidence here, its feems moft reafonable, and thé place defign’d 
‘by~Provicence; -~where-we-fhould firft impley our thoughts to-un- 
derftand the works of God and Nature. We have accordingly 
therefore defign’'d in this Work to give an account of the Ori- 
ginal of the Earth, and of all the great and General Changes 
ehatiit hath: : alreagly Ὁ undergone, or jis hence forwards to under. 
90, till the Confummation ofall Things., For af from thofe 
Principles we have here taken, ane that Theory we ‘have begun 
inthefe Two Firft Books, we can deduce with fuccefs and clear- 
nefs the Origitt of the Earth, “ἀπ thofe States of it that are al- 
ready paft; Following the fame Thred, and by the conduct of 
the fame Theory, we will bi fue its Pate and Hiftory through 
future Ages,and, mark all the great Gone and ..Converfions 
that attend while Day and Ni ἊΣ ΠΝ Jafr+ that is, fe long as it 

continues an Earth. 

‘BY “the ‘Sia tes’ of “the Earth that aire ΘΗ διαν pait, we un der- 
Rand chiefly Paradife and the Deluge; Names well(known-and 
as little known intheir Nature. By the Future States we under- 
ftand the Conflagration, and.what new Order of Nature may fol- 
low irpon-that, fill the wholeiCircle of Time and ‘Providence be 
cSmpleated. “ςτὸ ἐπε ἘΠῚ arid pat States of the Harth, we fhall 
have'lirtle ἈΘΈΡΊΕ rom the Anéients, 6r from any jof the’Philofo- 
phéts, forthe difcovery'or déefcriptioniot then; We suft-eften 
creda unbeaten paths, and\mdke a?’way where we do not find 
one “but Lit Mall be-always“with a Light in our hand;-that wwe 

dy 'feeour fens, ‘and thatthofe ‘that follew us may not follow 
tS ‘blintly. Phere is ‘no’Se& of Philéfophers :thatD know “of, 
tHat ‘ever sav¥e*din account 6f ‘the’ Univerfal Deluge} Vor difco- 
verd ,*from the Contemplation of the Earth, ‘that there had beers 
ΤῊ ΟΝ ἃ ‘thing dlréady in'Nature.’ “Tis! ‘true, they’ often talk of 
anatternation Of Délages and Gonflagrations'in this Faith, but they 
fpéak of them as: ties to°¢ome sat leaft they give'no proof or 
areument, of any-that’ Hath’: already déeftroyed the World.’ Ἂς τὸ 
Prpadife: it feems ‘to’be 'veprefented ‘tous “by ‘the’ Géldén: Ages 
whereof ‘the’ ‘Ancients téll many ftories;fometimes very luxuri. 
ant,“amd-fometimes~very defective: /For'they ‘did ‘net/ifo well 
uiriderfland ἘΠΕ difference ‘betwixt ‘the New-madeHaéth. and-the 


Prefent, ast fee what were'the juft grounds of the'Gélden Age, 
: or 
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or of Paradife: Tho’ they had many broken Notions concerning 
thofe things, As to the Conflagration in particular, This hath al- 
ways been reckon’d One amongft the Opinions or Dogmata of 
the Stoicks, That the World was to be deftroyd by Fire, and their 
Books are full of this Notion; but yetthey donottell us the Caufes 
of the Conflagration, nor what preparations there are in Nature, 
or will be, towards that great Change. And we may generally 
cbferve this of the ducients, that their Learning or Philofophy 
confifted more in Conclufions, than inDemonftrations; They had 
many Truths among them, whereof they did not. know them- 
felvesthe Premifles or the Proofs: Which is an argument to me, 
that the knowledge they had, was.not a thing of their own in: 
vention, or which they came to by fair Reatoning and obfervati: 
ons upon Nature, but was delivered to them from others by Tra- 
ditionand Ancient Fame, fometimes more publick, fometimes more 
fecret: Thefe Conclufions they kept in Mind, and communicated 
to thofe of their School, or Sea, or Poftericy, without knowing, 
for the moft part, the juft grounds and reafons of them. 

‘Tis the Sacred Writings of Scripture that are the beft Monu- 
ments of Antiquity, and to thofe we are chiefly beholden for the 
Hiftory of the Firft Ages, whether Natural Hiftory or Civil. Τίς 
true, the Poets, who were the moft Ancient Writers amongft 
the Greeks, and {erv’d them both for Hiftorians, Divines, and Phi. 
lofophers, have deliver’d fome things concerning the firt Ages of 
the World, that havea fair refemblance of Truth, and fome afii- 
nity with thofe accounts thatare given of the fame things by Sa- 
cred Authors, and thefe may be of ufein due time and place; but 
yet, left any thing fabulous fhould be mixt with them, as com- 
monly there is, we will never depend wholly upon their credit, 
nor affert any thing upon the authority of the Ancients which is 
not firft prov’d by Natural Reafon, ‘or warranted by Scripture. 

It feems to me very reafonable to believe, that befides the Pre- 
cepts of Religion, which are the principal fubje@ and defign of 
the Books of Holy Scripture, there may be providentially ‘con- 
fervdin them the memory of things and times fo remote, as 
could not be retriev’'d, either by Hiftory, or by the light of Nature; 
and yet were of greatimportance to be known, both for their own 
excellency, and alfo to rectifie the knowledge of men in other 
things confequential to them: Such points may be, Our great 
Epocha or the Age of the Earth, The Origination of Mankind, 
The Firft and Paradifiacal State, The deftruction of the Old World 
by an Univerfal Deluge, The Longevity of its Inhabitants, The 
manner of their prefervation, and of their Peopling the Second 
Earth; and laftly, The Fate and Changes it isto undergo. Thefe 
I always lookt upon as the Seeds of great knowledge, or heads of 
Theories fixt on purpofe to give us aim and direétion how to pur- 
fue the reftthat depend upon them. But thefe heads, you fee, are 
of a mixtorder, and we propofe to our felves in this Work only 
fuch as belong to the Natural World; upon which I believe the 
trains of Providence are generally laid; And we muftfirft confider 
how God hath order’d Nature, and then how the Oeconomy 
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the Intelle@ual World tsa dapted to Ic; ἄς »ἵα iefetwo parts coniiit 
the full Syhenvof I >rovidence. ° Inthe mean t time, what fuby 
be more wo! rthy the thoughts of any ferious perion, that 

and confider the Rife and Fall, and all the Rev att cried Ὡς 
Monarchy or an Empire, of the Grecian or Koman State, but οἱ 
an intire Wo! ‘Id. 

The obfcurity of thefe things, and their remotenefs from com- 
mon knowledge will be made an argument by fome, why we 
fhould not undertake them; And by others, it may be, the very 
fame thing will be made an argument why we fhouid , for my 
part think There 2s nothing fo ΤᾺΣ that {hall not be bong lie to Light, 


pa μ᾿. 


o 


within the compafs of Ozr World, for we are not to τὶ nderftand 
that of the whole Univerfe, nor of all Eternity, our capacities do 
net extend fo far; But whatfoever concerns this Sublunary 
World in the whole extent of its duration, from the Chaos to 
the-laft period, this I believe Providence hath made us capable to 
underttand, and will in its due time make it known. ΑἸ] fay, 
betwixt the firft Chaos and the laft Completion of Time and all] 
things tom pdarys This was given to the difquifitions of men; 
On either hand is Eter nity, before the World and after, which is 
without our reach: But that little fpot of ground that lies be- 


- twixt thofe two great Oceans, this we are to cultivate, this we 


are Matters of, herein we are to ag eae our thoughts, te un- 
derftand and. lay open the Treafures of the Divine Wifdom and 
Goodnefs hid in this part of Nature and of agate 
As for the difficulty or ἐσσι αἱ of an argument, that does 
but add to the pleafure of contefting with it, wid there are hopes 
of victory 5 and fuccefs does more than recompence all the bafay 
For there 15. no fort af joy more grateful to .the mind of Man, 
than that which arifeth from the invention of T ruth 5 efpecially 
when ’tis hard to come by. Every Man hath a delight fuited’ to 
his Genius, and as there is pleafin ‘ein the right e: xercife of a ny 
faculty, fo efpecially in that of Right-reafoning ; which is fill 
the greater, by how nich the confeque nces are more clear, and 
the chains of them more long: There is no Chafe fo pleat: ant, 
methinks, as to drive a Thought, by good conduét, from one 
end of the World to the other; tand never to lofe fight ‘OF it till it 
all into Eternity, whereallthings are loft as to our knowledge. 
his Theory being chietly Philofophical, Reafon is to be our 
firft Guide; and where that falls fhort, or any other juft occafion 
Offers it felf, we may receive further light and confirmation from 
the Sacred Writings. Both thefe are to be lookt uponas of Di- 
vine Original, God is the Author of both; He that made the 
Scripture 1 mat alfo our Faculties, and ‘twere a reflection upon 
the Divi Veracity, for the one or the other to be falfe when 
rightly us'd. We muft therefore be careful and tender of oppo- 
fing thefe to oneanother, becaufe that is, in effec, to oppofe God 
to himfelf. As for Antiquity and the afiene nice sof the Anci- 
ents, we only make general reflections upon them, for illuftration 
rather than proof of what we propofe; not thinking it proper for 
an Englith Treatife to multiply citations out .of Greek “bt Lati 
Authors 
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lam very. feniibie ic will be much our intereft; ‘Thatthe’ Rea- 
der of this Theory fhould be of an ingenuous.and unprejudic’d 


Temper; neither does it fo much require Book-learning and Scho- 

fhip, as good natural fence to diftinguith Trwe and>falfe, and 
o difcern what is well prov’d, and what is not. It often hap- 
cation, like a Trade, does fo fx a Man 
1€ is not lit to judge.of any thing that lies 
his Learning becomes a clog to his na: 
ἘΠῚ more indocile, and more incapable 
hts new improvements, than thofe that have 
only the Talents ef Nature. As Mafters’ of exercife had rather 
take a Scholar that never learn’d bef wre, than one that hath had 
a bad Matter; fo generally one would rather ‘chufe a Reader with- 
out art, than one i))-inftruaed, with’ Learning, but opinionatiye 
and without judgment ; yet it is mot neceflary they fhould want 
either, and Learning well placd ftrengthens all the powers of the 
Mind. To conclude, juft reafoning and a generous love of Truth, 
Whether with or without Erudition, is that which makes us 
moft competent Judges what is True; and further than this, in 
the perufal and examination of This Work, as to the Author as 
much Candor as you pleafe, but as to the Theory we requireno- 
thing but attention and impartiality. ; 
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A general account of Noal’s Flood ; -A computation what 
quantity of Water would be neceffary for the making o 
it; that the common Opinion and Explication of that 
Flood is not intelligible. 


; IS now more than Five Thoufand Years fince our World 

was made, and thongh it would bea great pleafure to the 
Mind, to recolle& and view at this diftance thofe firft Scenes of 
Nature: What the face of the Earth was when frefh and new; 
and how things differ’d from the {tate we now find them in, the 
{peculation is fo remote, that it feems to be hopelefs, and beyond 
the reach of Humane Wit. We. are almoft the laft Pofterity of 
the Firft Men, and faln into the dying Age of the World; by 
what footfteds or by what guide, can we trace back our way 
to thofe Firft Ages, and the firft order of things? And yet, me: 
thinks, it is reafonable to believe, that Divine Providence, which 
fees at once throughout all the Ages and Orders of the World; 
fhould not be willing to keep Mankind finally and fatally ignorant 
of that part of Nature and of the Univerfe, which is properly 
their Task and Proyince to manage and underftand. We ba re 
Inhabi- 
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Inhabitants of the Earth, the Lordsand Mafters of 1 


+ 


t; and weare 


endow’d with Reafon and Underftanding , doth it not then pro- 


perly belong to us to examine and ut 


e Works of God in 


τ οὔ the Univerfe, which is faln to our lot, which is our 


heritage and habitation? And it will be founc 


it May De, UPON 


a {triéter Enquiry, that in the prefent form a nd conftitution of 
the Earth, there are certain marks and Indications of its εὐ 
State, with which if we compare thofe things that are recorded 
in Sacred Hiftory; ‘concerning the firft Chaos, Paradife, and an 


Univerfal Deluge, we may difcover, by the 


help of thofe Lights, 


what the Earth was in its firft Original, and what Changes have 


fince fucceded in it. 


And though we fhall give a full account of the Origin of the 
Earth in this Treatife, yet that which we have propos'd particu- 
larly for the Title and Subject of it, is to give an account of the 
primeval PARADISE, and of the Univerfal DELUGE, 
Thofe being the two moft important things that are explain’d by 
the Theory we propofe. AndI muft beg leave in treating of 
thefe two, to change the Order, and treat firft of the Deluge, 
and then of Paradife: For though the State of Paradife doth 
precede that of the Flood in Sacred Hiftory, and in the nature 
of the thing, yet the explication of both will be more fenfible; 
and hore effectual, if we begin with theDeluge ; there being more 
Obiervations and Effects, and thofe better known to us, that 
may be refer’d to this, than to the other; and the Deluge being 
once truly explain’d, we fhall from thence know the Form and 
Quality of the Ante-diluvian Earth. Let us then proceed to the 
explication of that great and fatal Inundation, whofe Hiftory is 
well known; and according to Mojfes, the beft of Hiftorians, in 


a few words is this 


Sixteen Hundred and odd years after the Earth was made, and 
inhabited, it was over-flow’d, and deftroy’'d ina Deluge of Wa- 
ter. Not a Deluge that was National only, or over-run fome 
particular Country or Region, as ‘fudea or Grecce, or any Other, 
but it overfpread the face of the whole Earth, from Pole to Pole, 
and from Eaft to Weft, and that in fuch excefs, that the Floods 
over-reacht the Tops of the higheft Mountains, the Rains de- 
fcending after an unufual manner, and the fountains of the Great 
Deep being broke open; fo as a general deftruction and de- 
vaftation was brought upon the Earth, and all things in it, Man- 
ind.and other living Creatures, excepting only Noah and his Fa- 
mily, who by a fpecial Providence of God was’ preferv’d ina 
certain Ark, or Veffel made like a Ship, and fuch kinds of living 
Creatures as he took into him. After thefe Waters had rag’d for 
fome time onthe Earth, they began to leffen and fhrink, and the 
great waves and fluctuations of this Deep or Abyffe, being quieted 
by degrees, the Waters retir’d into their Chanels and Caverns 
within the Earth; and the Mountains and Fields began to appear, 
and the whole habitable Earth in that form and fhape wherein we 
now feeit. Then the World began again, and from that little 


Remnant preferv’'d in the Ark, the prefent race of Mankind, a 


nd 
of 


of Animals, in the known parts of the Earth, were propagated. 
Thus perifh’d the Old World; and the prefent arofe from. the 
ruines and remains of it. | 

This isa fhort ftory of the greateft thing that ever yet hapned 
in the World, the greateft revolution and the greateft change in 
Nature; and if we come to refle& ferioufly upon it, we fhall find 
it extremely difficult, if not impoflible, to give an. account of .the 
Waters that composd this Deluge, whence they, came or whi 
ther they went. It it had been only the Inundation. of a! Coun- 
try, or of aProvince, or of the greateft part of a Continent, fome 
proportionable caufes perhaps might have been found out; buta 
De.uge overflowing the whole Earth: thewhole Circuit and whole 
Extent of it: burying allin Water, even the greateft Mountains: 
in any known parts of the Univerfe, to find Water fufftcient for 
this Effeé, as‘it is generally explained and underftood, I think is 


impofible. And that we may the better judge of the whole mat- - 


ter let us firft compute how much Water would be requifite for 
fucha Deluge: or to lay the Earth, confider’d in its prefent 
form, and the higheft Mountains, under Water. Then let’s con- 
fider whether fuch a quantity of Water can be had out of all the 
ftores that we know in Nature: And from thefe two we will 
take our Groundand Rife,and begin to reflect, whether the World 
hath not been hitherto miftaken in the common opinion and ex- 
plication of the general Deluge. 

To difcover how much Water would be requifite to make this 
Deluge,we muft firt fuppofe enough to cover the plain furface of 
the Earth, theFields and lower Grounds, then wemutt heap up fo 
much more upon this, as will reach above the\tops of the highett 
Mountains ; fo as drawing a Circle over the tops, of the higheft 
Mountains quite round. the Earth, fuppofe from, Pole to Pole, 
and another to meet it.round the middle of the Eas'‘th, all that 
{pace or capacity contain’d within thefe Circles, 15 to be fill'd up 
with Water... This;L) confefs will. make a prodigious mafs of .\Wa- 
ter, and it looks frightfully.to the imagination, tis huge and 
great, but ’tis,extravagantly fo, as a great Monfter: It doth not 
look like the work of-God or Nature: However let's compute a 
little more particularly. how much this will amount to, or how 
inany, Oceans of Water would be necetlary to,compofe this, great 
Ocean rowling, in the Aur, without bounds or banks. 

If all the Mountains were par:d off the Rarth,; and fo the fur- 
face of it lay ,even, or-in an. equal convexity every ‘| where with 
the furface. ef the. Sea, from this’ farface. of :the Sea, let us, fup- 
pofe that the -heightjof, the Mountains may be,a mile and a half; 
or that we; may not.feem,at all.to favour our own opinion or 
calculation, let us take a-<mile only for the,perpendicular, height 
of the Mountains. Let sus on the other fide- fuppofe-the Sea to 
cover half the Earth, as tis, generally believ'dito.do;: andthe com- 
mon depth of it,,taking,one place: with, another, to be ‘about.a 
quarter.of a.mile, or 250 paces.\; Infay, taking one place with 
another, for though the middle-Chanel of the great Ocean be far 
deeper, we may obferve,. that there 15 commonly; a; defcent bride 
CUVItY 
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clivity from the fhore to the middle part of the Chanel, fo that 
one comes by degrees into the depth of it, and thofe thory parts 
are generally but fome fathoms deep. Befides, in arms of the Sea, 
in Straits, and among Iflands, there is commonly no great depth, 
and fome places are plain fhallows. So as upon a moderate 
computation, one place compar’d with another, we may take a 
quarter of a mile, or about-an hundred fathoms, for thecom- 
mon meafure of the depth of the Sea, if we were caftinto a 
Chanel of an equal depth every where. This being fuppos’d, 
there would need four Oceans to lie upon this Ocean, to raife it 
up to ἘΠΕ ΟΡ of the Mountains, or fo high as the Waters of the 
Deluge rife; then four Oceans more to lie upon the Land, that 
the Water there might {well to the fame height , which together 
make eight Oceans for the proportion of the Water requir’d in 
the Deluge. 

Τίς true, there would not be altogether fo much Water re- 
guir'd for the Land as for the Sea, to raife them to an equal 
height ; becaufe: Mountains and Hiils would fll up part of that 
{pace upon the Land, and fo make lefs Water requifite. But to 
compenfate this, and confirm our computation, we muft confi- 
der in ‘the firft place, that we have taken a much lefs height of 
the Mountains than is requifite, if we ref{pect the Mediterraneous 
Mountains, or thofe that are at a great diftance from the Sea; 
For their height above the furface of the Sea, computing the 
declivity of the Land all along from the Mountains to the Sea-fide 
(and that there is fuch a declivity 15. manifeft from the courfe 
and defcent of the Rivers) is far greater than the proportion we 
have taken: The height of Mountains is ufually taken from the 
foot of them, or from the next Plain, which ifit be far from the 
Sea, we may reafonably allow as much for the declenfion of the 
Land from tha: place to the Sea, as’ for the immediate height of 
the Mountain; So, for inftance, the Mountains of the Moon in 
Africa, whence the Wile flows, and after along courfe falls into 
the’ Mediterranean Sea by Egypt, are fo much higher than the 
furface of that Sea, firft, as the Afcent of the Land is ‘from the 
Sea’ to the foot of the Mountains, and then as the height of the 
Mountains is from the bottom to the top: For both thefe are 
to be computed when you meafure the height of a Mountain, or 
of a mountainous Land, in refpect of the Sea: And the height of 
Mountains to the Sea being thus computed, there would be need 
of ΠΧ Οἵ eight Oceans to raife the Sea alone as high as the high- 
eft'Ir-land Mountains ; And this is more than enough to com- 
penfate the lefs ‘quantity of Water that would: be requifite upon 
the ‘Land. » Befides, we muft confider the Regions of the’ Air up- 
wards to be more capacious than a Region of the: fame thick- 
néfs in or near the Earth, fo as ‘if an Ocean pour’d upon the fur- 
face of the dry Land, fuppofing it were all fmooth, would rife to 
the height of half a quarter of a mile every where; the like quan- 
tity Of Water pour’d again at the-height of the Mountains, would 
not have altogether the fame'efie&, or would not there raife the 
mafs‘half a quarter of a mile higher ; for the furfaces ‘of a Globe, 
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the farther they are from their Center, are the greater 5 and fo ac- 
cordingly the Regions that belong to: thei. And, laftly, we muft 
confider that there are fome Countries or Valleys very low; and 
alfo many Caverns or Cavities within the Earth, all which in: this 
cafe were to. b> τῇ ΕΠ ἃ with Water. Thefe things being com- 
par’d and eftimated, we fhall find that notwithitanding the: room 
that Hills and Mountains take up onthe dry Land, there would 
be at leaft eight Oceans requir’d, ora quantity of Water eight times 
as great as the Ocean, to bringan Univerfal Deluge upon theEarth, 
as that Delugeds ordinarily underftood and explained. 

The proportion of Water,for_ the Deluge being thus ftated, the 
next thing to be done, is to enquire where this Water isto be found; 
if any part of the Sublunary World) will afore us fo much: 
Eight Oceans floating in the Air, make a great bulk of Water, 1 
do not know what poffible Sources to draw it from. There are 
the Clouds above, and the Deeps below and in the bowels of the 
Earth ; and thefeare all the ftores we have for Water; and Mofes 
dire&ts us tono other for the Caufes of the Deluge. The Fruntains (he 
faith ) of the great Abyffe were broken up, or burft afunder, and the 
Rain defcended for forty days, the Cataracts or Floodgates of Hea- 
ven beingopen’d. And in-thefe two, no doubt, are contain’d the 
caufes of the great Deluge, asaccording to Mofes, fo alfo according 
to reafon and neceffity 5 for our World affords no other treafures 
of Water. Let us therefore confider how much this Rain of Forty 
Days might amount to, and how much might flow out of the 
Abyfle, that fo we may judge whether thefe two in conjunction 
would make up the Eight Oceans which we want. 

As for the Rains, they would not afford us one Ocean, nor half 
an Ocean, nor the tenth part of an Ocean, if we may truft tothe 
Obfervations made by others concerning the quantity of Water 


that falls in Rain. ‘Merfennus gives us this account of it. “It ape cog. Phyl 
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“ years by our Obfervations, that a Cubical V effel of Brafs, whereof #- P. 221 


“ we made ufe, is fll’d an inch and anhalf in half an hours time; 
“but becaufe that fucks up no‘hing of the moifture as the Earth 
“ doth, let us take an inch for half an hours Rain, whence it fol- 
“lows, that inthe fpace of 40 days and nights Rain, the-Waters 


“inthe Deluge would rife 160 feet, it the Rains were conftant 4), 4 feet in 


“and equal to ours, and that it rain’d at once throughout the face 24 hours. 


“of the whole Earth. But the Rain of the Deluge, faith he, 
fhould have been go times greater than this, to cover, for inftance, 
the Mountains of Armenia, or to reach 15 Cubits above them. 
So that according to his computation, the 40 days Rain would 
fupply little more than the hundredth part of the Water requifite 
to make the Deluge. Τὶς true, he makes the heighth of the Moun- 
tains higher than we do; but, however, if you temper the Cal- 
culation on all fides as much as you pleafe, the water that came 
by this Rain would be a very inconfiderable part of what was 
neceflary for a Deluge. Ifit rain’d 40. days and 40 nights through- 
out the face of the whole Earth, in the Northern and Southern 
Hemifphere all at once, it might be fufficient to lay all the lower 
grounds under water, but it would fignifie very little as ἣν 
the 
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the over- flowiins of eee’ Μ ΕΝ When ce another ‘Au thir up- 
Auit. cat on the fame occafion hath this paffage. “ΤΡ the Deh uze had Bech 


Gay. . made by Rains only,’there υνοι θὲ have rieeded 40 day 
“but 40 years Rain‘to have brought ea to pa Sarees W ethouli 
dy 1 


fupp ofe'the whole middle Region cordens’d into water, it would 

not atall have been fafiicient for this* eff: aE aceordine to that pro- 

portion forme make betwixt Air and’ Water; for they fay, ‘At 
turn’d into Water takes up a Hundred times lefs room than it did 
before. :The truth is, weomay reafonably fuppofe, ‘that all the va 
| pours of the middle Region were turd into watek,in this 4é‘days 
and. 40 nights Rain, if we admit, that this Rain was throughot ut 
the whole Barth at once; in either Hemifphere, in every Zone; in 
every Climate, in every Country, in every Prowince in eyery 
Field; ἀπά yet we fee what a. {mall proportion: all this would 
amount to. 

Having done then with thefe Superiour Regions, we are next 
to examine the Inferiour, and the tre cafures of 4 ν ater that may ‘he 
had there: Mojes tells us, that‘the Fountains of the great ΡΥ δ 
were broke open, or ‘clove afiieder, as the'word there: usd ii 
imply; ἘΠῚ πὸ doubt in this lay the great myfery of the Delug 
as will appear when it ‘comes to be rightly underftood and ee 

plain’d3 but we are here to confidey what i ig generally underftood 
a the great Abyfe, inthe common explication of the Deluge, 
and ’tis commonly interprete od either to be the Se: a, or Subterra. 
heous waters hid in the bowels of the Earth: Thefe, they fay, 
broke forth and rais’d the waters, caus‘d by the Rain, to fuch an 
height, that together Hey overflowed the higheft Mountains. 
But whether or how this could be) deferves to be a little ex- 
amin’d, 
And in the firft ear: the Sx is not higher than the Land, 
| as dome have formerly magin’d ; pata Ing the Sea ftood, as jt 
were, wpon a heap, ΠΡ er than the fhore; and at the Deluge a 
relaxation D eing made, it overfow’d the Land. But this conceit 
ἧς fo srofs ὃ and fo much ἃ σαὶ reafon and experience, that none 
rt chinloof late have ventur’d to make aft of it. And yet on the 
other hand); if the Sea lie in an equal convexity with the Land, or 
lower ¢ enerall y than the fhore, and much more than the mid- 
land, as it ἴδ, ΟΡ tainly known to do, what could the Sea contri- 
bute to. the Deluge? It would eye its Chanel, as it doth now; 
and take up the fame place. And fo alfo the Subterrancous wa- 
} ters would lie quiet in theif Cells?: whatfoevér’ Fountains of 
| patiages ‘you fuppofe, thefe would not iffue out upon the Earth, 
for water doth’ not afcend ' unlefs by force. But letsim: agine the Fe 
that force’ us’d and appli’d, and the waters both of the Sea and 
Cav etn under ground drawn out upon 'the furface of the Ear th, 
we fhall not be any whit the nearer for this; for if you tak 
ee 5 waters out of their places, thofe πῶς mutt be Gild avain 

‘other waters in the De luge; fo as this turns to ‘no account 
upon ithe whole. If you have tie Veflels to fill, and you empty 
| to fal the other, you gain nothing by that, there (ill remains 
fel empty , you cannot have thefe waters both jn the Sea 
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andonthe Land, both above ground and under; nor can you 
fuppofe the Chanel of the Sea'would ftand gaping without water; 
when all the Earth was overfiow’d, and the tops of the Moun- 
tains cover’'d. And fo for Subterraneous Cavities, if you fuppofe 
the water pumpt out, they wou'd fuck it in again when the 
Earth came to be laid under water, fo that uponthe whole, if you 
thus underftand the <Alyjé or great Deep, and the breaking open 
its Fountains inthis manner, it doth us no fervice as tothe Deluge, 
and where we expected the greateft fupply, there we find none 
at all. 

What fhall wé do then? whither fhall we go to find more than 
feven Oceans of water that we ftill want? We have: been above 
and below; we have drain’d the whole middle Region, and we 
have examin’d the Deeps of the Earth; they muft want for them- 
felves, they fay, if they give us any; And, befides, if the Earth 
fhould difgorge all the water that it hath in its bowels, it would 
not amount to above half an Ocean, which would not at all an- 
fwer our occafions. Muft we not then conclude, that the com- 
mon explication of the Deluge makes it impoflible? there being no 
fuch quantity of water in Nature as they make requifite for an 
univerfal Deluge. ‘Yet to give them all fair play, having examin’d 
the waters above the Earth or in the Air, the waters upon the 
Earth, and the waters under the Earth; let us.alfo confider if 
there be not waters above the Heavens, and if thofe might not 
be drawn down for the Deluge. Mojfes {peaks of waters above the 
firmament, which though it be generally underftood of the middle 
Region of the Air, yet fome have thought thofe to be waters plac’d 
above the higheft Heavens, or: Super-celeftial waters: and have 
been willing to make ufe of them for a fupply, when they could 
not find materia!s enough under the Heavens to make up the great 
mafs of the Deluge. But the Heavens above, where thefe waters 
lay, are either folid, or fluid; if folid, as Glafs or Cryflal, how 
could the watersect through ’em to defcend upon the Earth? If 
fluid, as the Air cr Zther, how could the waters reft upon them? 
For Water is heavier than Air or Ether; So that I am afraid thofe 
pure Regions will prove no fit place for that Element, upon any 
account. But fuppofing thefe waters there, how imaginary fo- 
ever, and’that they were brought down to drown the World in 
that. vait quantity that would be neceflary;, what became of them, 
when the Deluge ceas’d, Seven. or ‘eight. Oceans of water, with 
the Earth wrapt up in the middle of them, how did it ever, get 
quit of them?how could they be difpos’d. ‘of when the Earth 
was to be dri’d, aridthe World renew'd? “It would be a hard task 
to lift themup again among the Spheres, and we have no room for 
them here below. The truth is, I mention this opinion of the 
Heavenly water's, becaufe 1 would omit noneé'that had ‘ever been 
made ufeof to make good’ the common explication of the Deluge; 
but otherwife, Dthink, fince the Syftem of the’ World: hath been 
better known, and the Nature. of the Heavens, there-are none 
that would ferioufly affert thefe Super-celeftial waters, or;at leaft, 
make ufe of them fo extravagantly, as to bring'them down-hither 
for caufes of the Deluge. 3. | We 
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We have now ‘employ’d our laft and utmoft endeavours to find 
out -watersifor the vulgar Deluge, or for the Deluge as common- 
Iy «umnderftood; and-you fee with hew little fuccefs ; we shave 
left no :corner unfought, where there was any appearance or re- 
port of ‘water to be found, and yet.we have not been able to col- 
| lect the eighth part of what was necellary upon a moderate ac 
| count. May we mot then with» aflurance conclude, that the 
World hath taken wrong meafures hitherto in their notion and 


i (4 ___, explication of the general Deluge? They make it impoffible and 
| 7 7 [ρ -Ξ ~~ unintelligible upon a double account, bothin requiring mote wa- 
| ge Re, 3 ter than can be found, and more than can be difpos’d of, if ir 

ae - was found: or could any way be withdrawn from the Earth 


whenthe Deluge fhould ceafe. For if the Earth was encompaisid 
with cight Oceans of water heapt one upon another, how. thefe 
που]. retine into any Chanels, or be drain’d off, or the Earth 
any way dirfengag’d from them, 15 not intelligible ; and that info 
fhort’ atime as fome months; -For the violence of the Deluge 
lafted but four or five months, andin as many months after the 
Earth wiasidry and habitable. So as. upon the whole enquiry; 
we can neither find fource nor iffue, beginning nor ending, for 


ee 
fuch an exceflive mafs of Waters 85: {πὸ Vulgar Deluge τοι: 
» neither where τὸ haye them, nor ἀξ we had them):how τὸ eet 
I f aaa ———> quitof them. And 1 think men :cannot do agreater injury orin- 
. 7) = jaitice ito: Sacred Hiftory, than to: give fuch repvefentations°of 
El 533 things recorded there, as make them unintelligible and incredibles 


And ion:theiother hand; we cannot deferve better of Religion and 
Providence, than by giving fuch fait accounts .of all things ipre: 
posid by them, or bélonging to them; as may filencé the Cavils 
of Atheits, fatishe the inquifitive, and recommend!them stoc¢he 
belief and acceptance of all reafonable -perfons. ct 


ep οἷ. 
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All Euafions anfwered ; That there was no new Creation of 

waters at the Deluge: And that it was not particular or 

National, but extended throughout the whole Earth. A 
prelude and preparation to the true Account and Expli- 

cation of it: Lhe method of the firft Book. | 


Hough in the preceding Chapter..we may feem, to have given 
} Β 8 ἴδ trial to the common,opinion concerning the fate of 
| the Deluge, and might/now- proceed. to fentence of condemnation: 
yet haying-heard οἵ another plea, which fome have-usd in its 
behalf; and, another way! found out-by recourfe to’ the Supream 
Power, tofupply all defects, and-to- make the whole matter in. 
tclligible} 
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telligibie, we will praceed no further tilithat -be,confider'd; ‘be: 
ing very willing to examine whatfeever may -be -offer’d, in-that 
orany o¢her way, fer refolving that great difficulry which: we 
have propos'd, concerning the quantity. of water requifite for fuch a 
Deluge. And.to this they fay in. thort, that God Almighty created 
waters on purpofe to make the Deluge, and then annihilated them again 
mhen the Deluge was torceafe; And this, in.a few words, ‘is the 
whole account of the-bufinefs. This is to cut the |knot when we 
cannot loofe it; They fhew us the naked arm. of Omnipotencys 
fuch Arguments as thefe come like lightning, one:doth not know 


o 


what Armour to put on againft them, for they pierce the more, 
the more they are refifted: We ;will.not therefore oppofe any 
thing to them that is thard and -ftubbotn, ‘bur by a foft anfwer 
deaden their force by degrees. 

And I defire to mind thofe perfons tin the fir place of what 
ὃ. ἔμ τ hath faid upoa a like occafion, {peaking concerning thofe 
that difprov’d the opinion of ‘waters above the Heavens ( which 
We mention’d before) by natural Reafons. <“We ‘are not, faith 
“he, to refute thofe perfons, by faying, that ‘according to the 
“Omnipotence of Ged, to whom,all things afe poffible, we ought 
“to believe there are. waters there as heavy as we know and feel 
“them here below.;.for our, bufinefs is‘now to enquire according 
“to his Scripture, -how God hath ,conftitutéd ‘the Nature ‘af 
“things, and not what he' could do or savork: in: thefe things; 
“by a miracle of Omnipotency. 1 defire. them τὸ apply this 
to the prefent argument for the Arft anfwer. Py : 

Secondly, let them: confider,~ that Mofes hath affign’d caufes of 
the Deluge Forty days. Rain, and the difruptiom of the Abyffe 5 and 
{peaks nothing of a new creation of water upon)'that’ occafion. 
Thofe were caufes in Nature which. Providence: had then dif 
pos:d for this extraordinary effect, and) thofe the’ Divine Hifto- 
rian refers us to, and not to any productions out of: nothing: Be 
fides, Mofes makes the Deluge increafe by degrees with the’ Rain, 
and accordingly makes it ceafe by degrees, and that the waters 
going and returning, as the waves and, great.commotions of the Sea 
ufe to, do; νοῦν αὶ leifurely from the face οὗ the Earth, :and :fettled 
at length-in\their,Ghanels. Now, thisimanner of the beginning 
or cealing of the Deluge dothonot at allagree with the inftanta- 
neous actions of Creation and Annihilation. | | 

Thirdly, let them confider, that δ. Peter hathalfo affign’d Cznfes 
of the Deluge; namely the particular ,conftitution:of the Earth 
and Heavens, before the, Flood 5. by 'reafon: mhereofj-he ifaith, rhe 
World thatwas thens perifot ina Deluge of water. “And not by rea. 
fon of ἃ new creation of waters :his words aresthefe, “~The 
“Heavens and the Earth were of old, iconfifting of ‘water, and by 
“ water.;; whereby, or, by reafon "whereof, ‘the World’ that: then 
“< was, being overflowed with water;) perifhed. 

Fourthly, they are to confider, that/as ‘we are not rafhly to have 
recourfeto the Divine Omnipotence upom any account, fo efpe- 
cially not for new, Creations; andjleaft of all for the creation of 
new matter. Whe-matterof the Limiverfe was created- many Ages 
Ἧ before 
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before the Flood, and the Univerfe being full, if any more was 
created, then'there muft be as much annihilated at the fame time 
to make room for it; for Bodies cannot penetrate one anothers 
dimenfions, nor be two or more within one and the fame fpace. 
Then: on the other hand, when the Deluge ceas'd, and theie waters 
were annihilated, fo much other matter muft be created again to 
take up their places: And methinks they make very bold with the 
Deity, when they make him do and undo, go forward and back- 
wards by fach countermarches and retractions, as we do not wil- 
lingly impute to'the wifdom of God Almighty. 

-Laftly, Ifhall not think my labour loft, if it be but acknow- 
ledg’d, that we have fo far clear’d the way in this controverfie, as 
to have brought it to this iffue;' That either there muit be new 
waters created on puipofe to make a Deluge, or there could be 
no Deluge, as) tis vulgarly explain’d; there not being water fufh- 
cient in Nature to make a Deluge of that kind. ‘This, I fay, is a 
great ftep, and, Ithink, will fatisfie all parties, at leaft all that 
are confiderable, for thofe that have recourfe to a New Creation 
cf-waters, are of two forts, either fuch as do it out of lazinefs 
and ignorance, or fuch as do it out of neceffity, feeing they can- 


‘not be hadvotherwife; as for the frft, they are not to be να] 


or gratifi'ds; andoas for the fecond,'I fhall do a thing very accep- 


‘table to them, if I free them and the argument from that neceffity, 


and fhow-a? way of making the Deluge ‘fairly intelligible, and 
accountable without the creation of new waters; which is the de- 
fign of this Treatife. For we do not tye this knot with an Intenti- 
on to puzzle and ‘perplex the Argument finally with it, but the 
harder its ty’d, we fhall feel the pleafure more fenfibly when 
come to loofeit: 

It may be when they are‘beaten from this new Creation’ of wa- 
ter, they will fay the Element of Air was chang’d into water, and 
that was the great" ftore-houfe'for the Deluge. .Forty days Rain 
we allow; ‘as Mofes does, but if they fuppofe any other. tranfele- 
mentation, it neither agrees with Mo/fes’s Philofophy, nor S.Peter’s ; 
for then the opening of the Abyffe was needlefs, and the form and 
conftitution. of the Antediluvian Heavens and Earth, which 58. Pe- 
ter refers the Deluge to, bore no part in the work; it mighthave 
been made, in’ that way, ‘indifferently undér any Heavens’ or 
Earth. Befides they offend againft S. Auftin’s rule in this method 
too; for elook upon it as:no lefs a miracle to turn Air‘into Wa- 
ter, than-tooturn Water into Wine. dzr, I fay, for Vapours in- 
deed are butiwater made: volatile, but pure Air’ is a body of an- 
other Speciés; ‘and cannot by any compreffion’ or condenfation, 
fo far as is yet known, be chang’d into water.’ And laftly, ifthe 
whole Atmofphere was! turn’d into water, *tisvery probable” it 
would make no more than:34. foot or thereabouts ; for’ fol much 
Air or Vapours as is of the fame weight with any certain quanti- 
ty of water; ’tislikely, if it was chang’d into water, . wotil@alfo 
be of the fame bulk with it, or not much miore’:: Now according 
to the dottrine of the Gravitation of the Atmofphere, “tis found 
that 34 foot! of water does: σοι ον θα ποθ ἃ’ proportionable*Cylin 
: der 
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der of ‘Air'reachirig to the top 6fthe Atmofpheres and’ con. 
quently, if the whole Atmofphere was ‘converted {nto ‘water, ‘it 
would’inake‘no more than eleven or tweélvé yards water about the 
Earth; which the cavities of the Earth would be able inG good 
meafure to fuck up, at leaft this ‘is very ‘inconfiderable as'to our 
eight Oceans. And if you would charigé the’ higher Régions into 
water too, what’ muft fupply the place of thar Air “whith you 
transform into water, and ΘΕ ΠΡ down upon'the Earth? There 
would be little lefe but Fire and! Ather betwixt us and the Moon; 
and [am afraid it would ‘endanger to (ΟΣ down’ the Moon too 
after it. “In a word, fuch an explica‘ion as this, is both; purely 
imaginary, and alfo very operofe, arid would affedt a great part of 
the Univerfe; and after all, they would be as hard put to’t to get 
rid of this water, when’ the Deluge was ‘to: ceafe, as they were at 
firft to procureit. _ 

Having now examin’d and anfwered all the pleas, from firft to 
laft, for the vulgar Deluge, or the old way of explaining it, we 
fhould proceed immediately to propofe another method, and an- 
other ground for anuniverfal Deluge, were it not that ‘an opinion 
hath been ftarted by fome of late, that would in effec fupplant 
both thefe methods, old and new, and take away in a great mea- 
fure the fubje& of the quéftion. Some modern Authors obfer- 
ving what ftraits they have been put to -in all Ages, to find 
out water, enough for Woah’s Flood, have ventur’d upon an ex: 
pedient more brisk and bold, than any of the Ancients durft 
venture upon: They fay, Noah's. Flood was not Univerfal, but a 
National Inundation, confin’d to Fudea, and thofe Countries 
thereabouts; and confeqnently, there, would not ‘be fo much 
water neceflary for the caufe of it, as we have prov’d to be ne- 
ceflary for an Univerfal Deluge of that kind. Their inference is 
very true, they have avoided that rock, but they run upon ano- 
ther no lefs dangerous; to avoid an. objection from. reafon the 
deny matter of fa&, and fuch matter of fa@ as is well attefted by 
Hiftory, both Sacred’ and prophane. I believe the Authors that 
fet up this opinion, were not themfelves fatisfed’ with it: but {ee- 
ing infuperable difficulties. in the old way, they are the more ex- 
cufable in chufing, as they thought, of two evils the lefs. 

But the choice methinks, is as bad on this hand, if all things 
beconfidered ; Mofes reprefents the Flood of Noah as an overthrow 
and deftruction of the whole Earth ; and who can imagine, that in 
frxteen or feventeen hundred years time ( taking the lower. Chro- 
nology ) that the Earth had then ftood, mankind fhould be pro- 
pagated no further than Fudea, or fome neighbouring Coun- 
tries thereabouts. After the Flood, when the World was re- 
new’d again by eight perfons, they had made a far greater progrefs 
in Δα, Europe and Africa, within the fame {pace of years, and 
yet ‘tis likely they were more fruitful. in the fir Ages of the 
World, than after the Flood; and they liv’d fix, feven, eight, nine 
hundred years a piece, getting Sons and Daughters. Which lon- 
gevity of the firft Inhabitants of the Earth feems to have been pro- 
videntially defign’d for the quicker multiplication and propagation 
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of mankind ;..and. mankind thereby would become {fo numerous 
within fixteen hundred years,. that there feemsto me to be a greater 
difficulty from the multitude of the people that would be b. fore 
the Flood, than from the want of people. For if we alow, the 
firft couple at the end-of one hundred years, or of the firft Cen- 
tury, to have left ten pair of Breecers, which is no hard fuppofi- 
tion, there .would arife from thefe, in fifteen hundred..years, ἃ 
greater number than the, Earth.was capable of; allowing every pair 
to multiply.in the fame decuple proportion the firft pair did. But 
becaufe this would. rife far beyond. the capacities of this, Earth, 
let us, fuppofe them, to. increafe, in the following Centuries, in a 
quintuple proportion only, or, if you, will, only ina quadruples 
and then the Table of the multiplication of mankind from the 
Creation to the Flood,.would.{tand thus; 


Century I 1748 9-755 360 
2—————40 LQ oe 445 
op agg fo Ty re hO48§ δῷ 
4 —640 τῶ: A1943040 
5 28 00 . I 3-1 67,77 F490 
6——-102,40 I14——67 1088640 
7———-40960 15 268435 45,60 
8———163840. 16 10737418240 


This product is too exceffive' high, if compar’d with. the prefent 
number of men upon the face of the Earth, which I think is com- 
inonly eftimated to be betwixt three and four hundred millions ; 
and yet this proportion of their increafe feems to be low enough, 
if we take one proportion for all the Centuries; for, in reality, 
the fame. meafure cannot run equally through all the Ages, but 
we have taken this as moderate and reafonable betwixt the high- 
eft and the lowcft; but if we had taken only a triple propor- 
tion, it would have been .fufficient (all things confider’d) for 
purpofe. There are feveral other ways of computing this num- 
ber, and fome more particular and exact than this is, but which 
way foever you try, you fhall find the product great enough for 
theextent of this Earth; andif you follow the Septuagint Chrono- 
logy it will full be far higher. I have met with three or four 
different Calculations, in feveral Authors, of the number of man- 
kInd before the Flood, and never met with any yet, but what ex- 
ceeded the number of the people that are at prefent upon the face 
of the Earth. . So as it feems to me a very groundlefs and forced 
conceit to imagine, that fadea only, and fome parts about it in 
Afia, were ftor’'d with people when the Deluge was brought upon 
the old World. Befides if the Deluge was confin’d to thofe Coun- 
tries, I do not fee but the Borderers might have efcap’d, fhifting a 
little into the adjoyning places where the Deluge did not reach. 
But efpecially what needed fo much a-do to build an Ark to fave 
Noah and his Family, if he might have [ν᾿ ἃ himfelf, and them, 
only by retiring into fome neighbouring Countrey ; as Lot and his © 
family [ν᾿ ἃ themfelves, by withdrawing from Sodom when the 
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City was to be deftroyed > Had not this been a far eafier thing; 
and more compendious, than the great Preparations he made of a 
large Vellcl, with Rooms for the Reception and Accommodation of 
Beatts and Birds? And now I mention Birds, why cou!d not they 
at leaft have flown into the next dry Country? they might have 
pearch'd upon the Trees, and the tops of the Mountains by the 
wajy'to have refted themfelves ‘if they were weary, for the Waters 
did not all of a’ fudden rife to the Mountains tops. 

I cannot but look upon the Deluge as'a much more ‘confiderable 
thins than thefe Authors would reprefent’ it, and ας ἃ kind of 
diflolution of Nature. Mofes calls it a’ deftroying of the Earth, as 
well’as of Mankind, Gen. 6/13, And’ the Bow was fetin’ the 
Cloud to feal the Covenant, tht’ he would defircy the Earth no more, 
Gen. 9. 11.-or- that there fhotild be no moreé‘a Flood to deftroy the 
Earth. And’tis faid, σεν δ 13: that the Covenant was made be- 
tween God’and the'Earth, or this frame of Nature, that it fhould 
perifh no more by Water. ‘And the Rain-bow, which’ was a To- 
ken and pledge of’ this Covenant; ‘appears not only in Fudea, Or 
fome ‘other Afatick Provinces, but to all the Regions of the Earth, 
who ‘had an equal fhare and concern in it,’ “Mofes faith’ alfo the 
Fountains of the grear Abyfs were burft afunder to make the De- 
luge, and what’means this Abyfs and the burfting of it; if teftrain’d 
to Fudea, or fome adjacent Countries? ‘What appearance is theré 
of this Difruption there, more than in other’ Places’) © Purther- 
more, 5. Peter plainly implies,’ that the Antédiluvian Héavens and 
Earth. perifh’d “inthe Deluge’; 'and oppofeth the prefent’ Earth 
and’ ‘Heavensto them, ‘as different and of ‘another conftitution : 
and faith, that thefé’ fhall perith’ by Fire, asthe dther perith’d by 
Water. So he? compares the ‘ Conflagration’ with the Deluge, ds 
two general diffolutions of ‘Nature, and: oné may as well fay, that 
the «Conflagration ‘fhall be only National, and but two or three 
Countries burnt in that Jaft Fire, as to fay that the Deluge was (Ὁ. 
I confefs that‘ difcourfe of S. Peter, concerning the feveral States of 
the World, would-fuficiently convince me, if there was nothing 
elfe) That the: Deluge was not’ a‘ particular’ or National’ Inunda. 
tion, but a mundane change; that extended to the whole Earth, and 
both tothe’ ( lower ) Heavens ‘and Earth: 

All Antiquity; we know, hath’ fpoke of thefe Mundane Revolu- 
tions‘or Periods, ‘that’ the World'fhould be fucceffively deftroy’d by 
Water and Fire; and I do not doubt but that this Deluge of Noah’s, 
which Mojes *deferibes, was ‘the firft arid leading inftance of this 
kind: and accordingly we [86 that after this Period, and after the 
Blood; the blefling for multiplication, and” for replenifhing the 
Earth with Inhabitants, was‘ as folemnly° pronounc’d by God AL 
mighty; as atthe firft Creation of Man, Gen. 9.1. with Gen. τ. 28. 
Thefe confiderations, I think; might be fufficient to give us affu- 
rance from ‘Divine’ Writ of the univerfality of the Deluge, and yet 
γιός affords as another argument'as demoniftrative as any, when 
in. the Hiftoity: ofthe Deluge, she faith, Gen.7.19. The waters ex- 
ceedingly prevailed’ upon the ἘΔΥΡΡ “and all the high’ Hills that'were πη: 
dev'the whole < Heavens. were covered. © ANthe high: Hills, he faith, 
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under ihe wbole..Heavens, then quite round the Earth and, if the 
Mountains were..cover'd, quite. round the Earth, fure.. the Plains 
could: net {cape.. But-to argue with them upon their own grounds§ 
Let us fuppofe only the Afatickh and drmenian Mountains covered 
with thefe waters, -thisthey, cannot. deny; then unlets there was)a 
miracle to, keep thefe waters. upon heaps, they would flow, through- 
out the Earth; for. thefe Mountains are high enough to, make them 
fall every way, and, make.them joyn with our, Seas that environ 
the Continent... We. cannot imagine Hills and Mountains of water 
to have hung about. 7udea,, as if they were congeal’d,, or amafs of 
water to have ftood upon, the middle of the Earth like one, great 
drop, ora trembling Jelly, and all,the places about itvdry and unr 
touch’d. ..All liquid, bedies are diffufive; for their parts being iin 
motion-have no tye or connexion one with another,-but glide aad 
fall off any. way,.as, gravity and the Air, prefieth thems fo the: fart 
face of water doth.always conform: into a Spherical canvexity with 
the-reft. of. the Globe.of the Earth,.aud every; part-of- it falls,as 
near to the,Center as-it-can; wherefore when, thefe waters began 
to rife at firft, long. before: they, could. fwell to; the, heighth of the 
Mountains; they. would diffufe..themfelves every..ways and there- 
upon. all the Valleys:and Plains, andlower parts,of the Earth would 
be, filled. throughout, the whole Earth,) before they.,could rifeto. the 
tops of the Mountains.inany. part of it: And the, Sea would be all 
raifed tora confiderable , heighth. before,the Mountains could be; ca; 


-vered.,...For; let’s fuppofey ἃς. they; do,: that , this,water fell-not 


‘throughout the whole, Earth, but in fome particular ‘Country; and 


there. made. firft a.great Lake; thisLake, when’ it. begun to ifweld 
would every.way, difcharge it felf,by,.any defcents,or, declivitics of 
the ground,. and:thefe iffues, and, derivations. being, once made, and 
fupplied-with, mew, waters, pulhing them forwards, would. continue 
their courfe till they,arrtv;d.at. the Sea. juft as\other Rivers co, for 
thefe would be but.o many, Rivers rifing out of , this) Lake; and 
would not.be. confiderably.deeper,and higher atthe. Feuntain-than 
in. their. progrefsor,at the Sea.’ We mayoas, well then expedt/thae 
the Leman-Lake; for, inftance, out, of, which the Récve runs,‘ fhould 
fwell tothe tops οἵ πο Alpes on the one hand, aud.the Mountains 
of Switzerland and Burgundy onthe, other,.and then, ftop, | witheut 
overflowing the plainer ,Countries that lie beyond them; as‘to fup- 
pofe that this Diluvian, Lake fhould rife to the; Mountains;tops.an 
one place, and not, diffufe it felf equally into all. Countries abouts 

and upon-the furfaceof the,Sea:) in'proportion to its heighth\-an 

depth. in the, place whereit firft fell,or,ftood. s tbe 
Thus:much for Sacred Hiftory..;/Fhe wniverfality of the Deluge 
is:alfo .attefted by profane; Hiftory;. forthe fame of it is pone 
through the Earth, and thereare Records or Traditions concerning, 
it, in all parts of this and thenew-found World... The. Amerzcans do 
acknowledge and {peak of:itin their Continent, as Agoffz witneffeth, 
and) Let, in their Hiftories, of them. Τῆς Ghimefes.have.the -Eradt 
tion of..it,. which is.thefartheft.part,.of our. Continent; and! the 
nearer.and Wefternsparts ofiff#azis acknowledgd.the proper: feat, of, 
it... Not:to mention Deacalion’s Deluge, inthe Europegn parts, which, 
3 feems 
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feems to be the fame under a difguife:: So as you may trace ‘the 
Deluge quite round the Globe in profane Hiftory 5 and which isre- 
markable, every one of thefe people have a tale to tell, fome one 
way, fomeanother, concerning the reftauration of mankind, which 
isan argument that they thought all mankind deftroy’d by that 
Deluge. In the old difpute between the Scythians and the «Agypti- 
ans for Antiquity, which Sufi mentions, they refer to a former 
deftruction of the World by Water or Fire, and argue whether 
Nation firft rife again, and. was original to the other. So the Ba- 
bylonians, Affyrians, Phenicians and others, mention the Deluge in 
their ftories: And wecannot without offering violence to all Re- 
cords and Authority, Divine and Humane, deny that there hath 
been an univerfal Deluge upon the Earth; and if there was an uni- 
verfal Deluge, no queftion it was that of Woah’s, and that which 
Mofes defcrib’d, and that which we treat of at prefent. 

Thefe confiderations, I think, are abundantly fufficient to filencé 
that opinion, concerning the limitation and reftrition of the De- 
luge to a particular Country or Countries. It ought rather to be 
lookt upon as an Evafion indeed than Opinion, feeing the Authors 
do not offer any pofitive argument for the proof of it, but depend 
only upon that negative argument, That an univerfal Deluge is a 
thing unintelligible. This ftumbling-ftone we hope to take away 
for the future,-and that men fhall not be put to that unhappy 
choice, either to deny matter of fact well attefted, or admit an 
effect, whereof they cannot fee any poffible caufes. And fo having 
ftated and propos’d the whole difficulty, and try’d all ways offer’d 
by others, and found them ineffectual, let us now apply our felves 
by degrees to unty the knot. 

The exceflive quantity of water is the great difficulty, and the re- 
moval of it afterwards. Thofe eight Oceans lay heavy upon my 
thoughts, and I caft about every way to find an expedient, of to 
find fome way whereby the fame effect might be brought to pafs 
with lefs Water, and in fuch a manner, that that Water might 
afterwards conveniently be difcharg’d. The firft thought that 
came into my mind upon that occafion, was concerning the form 
of the Earth, which] imagin’d might poffibly at that time be dif- 
ferent from what it is at prefent, and come nearer to plainnefs 
and equality in the furface of it, and fo might the more eafily be 
overflow’d, and the Deluge perform’d with Jefs water. This opi- 
nion concerning the plainnefs of the firft Earth, I alfo found in 
Antiquity, mention’d and refer’d to by feveral Interpreters in their 
Commentaries upon Genefis, either upon occafion of the Deluge, 
or of that Fountain which is faid, Gen. 2.6. to have watered the 
face of the whole Earth: And a late eminent perfon, the honour of 
his profeffion for Integrity and Learning, in his difcourfe concern- 
ing the Origination of mankind, hath made a like judgment of the 
State of the Earth before the Deluge, that the face of it was more 
fmooth and regular than it is now. But yet upon fecond thoughts, 
[ eafily fee that this alone would not be fufficient to explain the 
Deluge, nor to give an account of the prefent form of the Earth, 
unequal and Mountainous as itis. Tis true this would givea 
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area advantage) to sabes waters, and με Rains that fell for forts 
days tog sether wouid sine agfeat power over the Earthy, g 
and { gnacthie ; »but how would thefe waters» be difpasid 
the Deluge ceasid? or how could it ever -ceafe? Befides, ) 

means the difruption niof the g great peer or the great Abyffe, or wh 
aniwers tO 1 1: upon this { ra ΠΕ ion? This-was aflured ἐν of no. le 
confideration than the Rains, na oe believe, (ains were but 
preparatory in fome ei and ἘΝῚ en doles ence and confum- 
mation οἱ the Deluge depended upon the difruption of the great A- 
bytie. | Therefore I-faw it nece ἢ σα to my firft thought, concern- 
ing the fmoothnets and plainnefs of the: Ante- diluvian tenets to 
adda: fecond, concerning the difruption and ditfolution of it; for 
as.it.often happens in Earthquakes, when. the exteriour Paste 1 
burft afunder, and a great Flood of waters iffues out, according to 
the quantity sand jorce of them, an Tousaiaclat is made in thofe 
parts, more or lefs ; fo I thought, if that Ab ryiie e lay under ground 
and round the Earth, and we fhould fuppofe the Earth in this 
manner to be, broken in feveral places: at onke , and. as it werea 
general diffolution made, we might fuppofe that to-make a gene: 
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τα} Deluge, as well asa particular di iffole aah often makes: a parti- 
cular.» But Iwill not seni α here the explication we intend 
to give of the univerfal Deluge in the ‘ifollawing 9 πόρων. only by 
this previous intimatio ἢ weamay 9 ther fome hopes, it may be, that 


the matter is ποῖ [Ὁ defperate as the . former ΤῈ epr eae might 
pofibly make us fanfie it. 

Give me leave toadd fa ἕκο in this place, that it hath been οὔ: 
ferv'd by feveral, from the contemplation of Mountains and Rocks 
and Precipices, of the Chanel of the Sea, and of Iflands, and of 
Subterraneous Caverns, that the fi ‘qr of νέᾳ Earth, or the exte- 

riour Region which we inhabit, hath been broke, and the parts of 
it diflocated : And on might ita ance more partici ularly 1 in feveral 
parcels of Nature, aM retain {till the evident marks of fraction 
and: rine 5 and by their prefent form and po ture how, ita they 
have been once in another ftate and fituation one to another, We 
inal tae occafion hereafter to give an account of thefe Pb be steel 
from which feveral have righ ely ; argu’d and concluded fome gene- 
ral rupture or ruine in the Taperficial parts of the Earth. ea this 
ruine, it is true, they have imagin’d and explain’d feveral ways, 

ome think <ing that it was:made the third day ‘after the foundation 
Q of the Earth ; when they fuppofe the Chanel of the Sea to have 
beer form’d, and NV fount ains and Caverns at the fame time; by a 
violent depreffion of fome parts of the Earth, and an extrufion ao 
elevation of others to make them room. Others fuppofe it to have 
come not αἰ ας once, but by degrees, at feveral times, and in: fe- 
eral 
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Aces, from * particular and accidental caufes, as the Earth 
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matte) in. upon Fires urider: (ground, or water eating away the 
lower parts; or ‘Vapours and Exhalations breaki ing out, and tear- 
ing the Eardh, “Fis true, lam not of their opinion in either of 
thefe Expl lice tions 5 and we fhail fhow at large hereafter, when we 

lave pr opos 'd and {tated our own Theory, how incompetent fuch 
caufes are: tovbring the Earth into that form and condition we 
now 


now find it in. But) in he mean time; we may fo far make τὸ 
of thefe Opinio 15. in general, as not to ke ftartled at. this Do&rine 
concerning the breaking or ἀγα en ries of the exteriour Earths for 


in all Ages the face of Nature hath provok’ d mento think of sand 
obferve fach pishing r And who can do. otherw ie to fee the Ele- 
ments difplacd and diforder d, as they feem to lie af laa the 
heavieft and grot eh bodies in the hi oh {tp rach ae ἢ e liquid and 


volatile kept below ; an huge mafs ,of Stone or ἐγ rear’d into 
the Air, and the water creeping at its feet ; wh ereas this 1s themore 
light and active body, and by the law of Nature fhould take place 
of Rocks and Stones? So we fee, by the like diforder, the Air 
thrown down into Dungeons of the Earth, and the Earth got up 
among the Clouds; for there are the tops of the Mountains, and 
under their rootsin Holes and Caverns the Air is often detain’d. 
By what regular action of Nature can we fuppofe things firft. pro- 
duc’d in this pofture and form? not to. mention how broke and 
torn the inward fublt ance of the Earthis, which of it felf is an uni- 
form mafs, clofe and compact: but in the condition we fee it, : 
lies hollow in many places, swith sreat vacuities intercepted betwix 
the portions of it; a thing which we fee happens ina illruines more 
or lefs, efpecially when the parts of the ruines are great and in- 
flexible. Then what can have more the figure and meen of ἃ ruine, 
than Crags and Rocks and Cliffs, whether wpon the Sea fhore, or 
upon the fides of Mountains ; what can be more appat rently broke, 
than they are; and thofe leffer Rocks, or great bull ky Stones that 
die often {catter’d near the feet of the e other, \ whether in the Sea, or 
upon the Land, are they not manifeft fragments, and pieces of 
thofe greater mafles? Befides, the pofture of thefe Rocks, which 
is often leaning or recumbent, or proftrate, fhows to the eye, that 
ΠΥ, have had a fall; or fome kind of diflocation from their Natu- 
al fice. And the fame thing may be obferved in the Tratts and 
Regions of the Earth, which very feldom for ten miles together 
have any regular furface or continuity one with another, but lie 
high and low, and are varioutly inclin’d fometimes one way, fome- 
times another, without any rule or order. Whereas I fee no rea- 
fon but the furface of the Land fhould be as regular as that of the 
water, in the firft production of it: And the Strata or beds with- 
in lie as even. This I am fure of, that this difpofition of the Ele- 
ments, and the parts of the Earth, outward and inward, hath 
fomething irregular and unnatural in it, and manifeftly fhews us 
the marks or footfteps of fome kind of ruineand diffolution ; which 
we fhall fhew you, in its due place, happen’d in fuch a way, that 
at the fame time a general Flood of waters would neceflarily over- 
run the face of the whole Earth. And by the fame fatal blow, 
the Earth fell out of that regular form, wherein it was produc’d 
at firft, into all thefe irregularities which we fee in its prefent form 
and compofition; fo that we fhall give thereby a double fatisfacti- 
on to the mind, both to fhew it a fair and intelligible account of 
the general Deluge, how the waters came upon the Earth, and 
how. they return’d [πο their Chanels ας gain, and left the Earth 
habitable; and likewife to fhew it how the Mountains were δορὶ 
forth, 
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forth, and the Glan ᾿ of the Sea difcover a: How: all 
qualities cathe in the body or face of the Earth, and = empty 
Vaults and Caverns in its bowels ; which things are no lefs matter 
of admiration than the Flood it feif. 

But I muft beg leave to draw a Curtain before the Werk for a 
while, and to keep your patience a little in fufpence, till materials 
are prepar'd, and all things ready to reprefent and explain what we 
have propos ‘dv Yet I hope in the mean time to entertain the mind 
with {cenes no lefs pleafing, though of quite another Tite and or- 
der: for we muf{t now return to “the pir gees the World, and 
Jook upon the firft rudiments of Nature, and that dark but fruit- 
ful womb, out of whichall things fprang, I mean the Chaos: For 
this is the matter which we muft next work upon, and it will be 
no unpleafing thing to obierve, how that rude mafs will fhoor it 
felf into feveral for ms, one after another, till it comes at length 
to make an habitable World. The fteddy hand of Pr ovidence, 
which keeps all things in weight and meafure, being the invilt lible 
guide of all its motions. Thefe motions we muf examine from 
firtt to laft, to find out what was the form of the Earth, and what 
was the place or fituation of the Ocean, or the great Abyfs, in 
that firt fate of Nature: Which two things being determin’d, 
we fhall be able to make a certain judgment, what kind of diffo- 
Jution that Earth was capable of, and whether from that’ diffolu- 
tion an Univerfal Deluge would follow, with all the confequen: 


ces of it. 


In the mean time, for the eafe and fatisfaction of the Reader, 
we will here mark the order and diftribution of the firft Book, 
which we divide into Three Se&ions; whereof the Firft is thefe 
Three Chapters paft: in the Second Section we will thew, that the 
Earth before the Deluge was of a different frame and form from 
the prefent Earth ; and particularly of fuch aform as made it fub- 
ject to a diff folution: And to fuch a diffolution, as did neceflarily 
expofe it to an Univerfal Deluge. And in this a we fhall 
apply our difcourfe particularly to the explication of Noah's Flood, 
and that under all its conditions, of the height of the tei of 
their univerfality, ot the deftruction of the World by them, and 
of their retiring afterwards from the Earth; and this Seéion 
will confift of the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Chap- 
ters. In the Third Section we prove the fame diffolution from the 
effects and confequences of it, or from the contemplation of the 
prefent- face of the Earth : And here an account is given of the 
Origin of Mountains, of fubterraneous Waters and Caverns, of 
the great Chanel of the Sea, and of the firft production of lands ; 
and thofe things are the Contents of the Ninth, Tenth and Ele- 
venth Chapters. Then, in the aft Chapter, we make a general 
review of the whole Work, and a general review of Nature; 
that, by comparing them togethe ap; their full agreement and cor- 
re{pondency may appear. Here feveral collateral arguments are 
given for confirmation of the preceeding Theory, and fome reflecti- 
ons are made ‘upon the ftate of the other. Planets compar’d with 
the Earth. And laftly, what accounts foever have been given by 
others 
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others of the prefent. form; and irregularities of the Earth, are ex- 
amind and fhew’d. infufhcient. .And this feemeth to be all that 
is requifite upon this fubject. 


CH AP ΤΥ. 


That the Earth and Mankind. had ἀπ Original, and were 
not from Eternity: Prov'd againft. Ariftotle., The. firft 
propofition of our Theory laid downniz. [hat the Ante- 
diluwian Earth was of a different form and conftruttion 
from the prefent... This is provd by Divine Authority, 
and from the nature and forme of the Chaos, out of which 
the Earth was made. 


E are now to énquire’ into the Original of:the Earth, and 
\\ in what format was built at:firft, that ;wemay lay our 
foundation for the following Theory,:deep and fure: | It hath been 
the general opinion and confent of the Learned ofall Nations, that 
the Earth arofe froma Chaos. -This 15. attefted: by Hiftory, both 
Sacred and Profane; only Avzftotle;; whom «fo great.a part of the 
Chriftian World have made their Oracle or Idol, hath maintain’d 
the Eternity of the Earth, and the Eternity of Mankind; that 
the Earth and the World were from ‘Everlafting, and in that very 
form they are in now, with Meniand Women and all living Crea- 
tures, Trees and-Fruit,| Metals and’.Minerals, and: whatfoever is of 
Natural-producion. We fay all thefe things arofe and had their 
firft exiftence or production not fix) thoufand years ago; . He faith, 
they have fubfited ‘thus for ever, through an infinite Series of paft 
Generations, and:fhall continue as long, without firft or laft: And 
if fo, there was. neither Chaos, nor:any other beginning to the 
Earth. This takes:away the fubject of our difcourfe, and there- 
fore we mutt firftremove thisftone out of the way, and prove that 
the Earth had an Original, and’ that from a Chaos, before we 
fhew howvit arofe from a Chaos, and»what was. the firft habitable 
form that it fetled into. 

Weare αὔτ ἃ by Divine Authority, that the Earth and Man- 
kind hada beginning; ‘Mofes faith, Inthe beginaing God made the 
Heavens and the Earth. Speaking it as of a certain Period or Term 
from whence he counts the Age of the World. | And the fame Mofes 
tells us, that Adam was the firft Man, and Eve the firft Woman, from 
whom {prung the:race of Mankind; and this within the compafs 
of fix thoufand years. We are alfo:affured from the Prophets, and 
our Chriftian Records, that the world fhall have-anend, and that 
by a-general Conflagration, when all Mankind /fhall be ‘deftroy’d, 
with the’ form αὐ 41} the furniture'\.of the Earth. And as this 
proves 
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proves the fecond part of drforle's DoGrine to be fa!fe imme- 
diately, fo doth it the firft, by a true confequence; for what hath 
an end had a beginning, what is not immortal, was not Eternal 5 
That which exifts by the ftrength of its own Nature at firft, the 
fame Nature will enable to exift for ever; and indeed what exifts 
of it felf, exifts neceflarily; and what exifts neceffarily, exifts eter- 
nally. 

Having this infallible affuran¢e of the Origin of the Earth and 
of Mankind, from Scripture, we proceed to refute the fame Do- 
ctrine of Aréflotle’s by Natural,Reafon. And .we will firft confider the 
forin of the Earth, and’then Mankind ;: and’ {hew from ‘plain evi- 
dence and obfetvation, neither ‘of them to: havé been Eternal’ ’Tis 
natural,to the\mind of Mah to, .confider thatwhich is compound, 
as. having been,.once. more.fimple;. whether, that compofitiogibe a 
mixture .of many ingredients} 5. moft. Terreftrial Bodies are, or 
whether'it be Organical ; ‘but efpecially if it be Organical: For a 
‘thing that confifts ofa multitude of pieces aptly joyn’d; ‘we ‘cannot 
but conceive to have had thofe pieces, atone time or another, ‘put 
together. “Twere hard to conceive an eternal Watch, whofe pieces 
were never feparate one from another, nor ever in any other-form 


ithan ‘that’ offiai Watcha @r> aneternal ‘Honfe, whofe matéfials 


were never:afunder, but always in the form'of an Houfe. YAnd 
‘tisiasshatd toxconceive an. krermal «Earth, or an Eternal: World: 
Thefeare,.nadeiup of more various fubftances, more ingredients, 


randiintoa far greater compofition; and the living part of the World} 


Plants-and Animals, have ‘much’ more variety of parts and multi 
farious sconftruéion, than any Houfe, or any other artificial thing ? 
So thatowe'aré/ledcas much by Nature.and neceffity to conceive thig 
great: Machine ofthe World,ror. of the Earth, to have been once 
Hrd fiateof' greater fimplicity thanmnow itis, as to conceivea Watch, 
an-Houfe; ior any other ftructures to have been:once in its firft and 
{imple materials. This. I fpeak without reference to immediate 
Ereation, for Ariflorle didnot own any fuch thing, and: therefore 
the argumentftands good againft hitn, upon:thofe grounds and 
notions that he'goes, yet I guefs what anfwer would be made by 
him or his:followers to this:argumentations They would fay there 
isnot thefame:reafon for Natural things, as:forArtificial, though 
equally compounded. Artificial things couldnot be from Eterni- 


ty, becaufe they fuppofe’ Man, by whofe Ait they were: made, 


pre-exiftént to them, the work-man mutt be before the work, and 
whatfoever hath any thing before it, is not.Eternal. But may not 
thé fame:thing' be faid of Natural: things? do not moft of them 
require: the) ation of the:Sun,and the influence of the Heavens 
for their production, and) longer preparations than any Artificial 
things.do? «Some Years or Ages would be neceffary for the con- 
coction;and, Maturation of Metals and Minerals; Stones them- 
felves,at leaftifome forts of them, were once-liquors or fluid maffes ; 
and all Vegetable productions require the heat of the Sun, to: pre- 
difpoi2;andrexcite. the Earth, and the Seeds. Nay, accordifg'to 
Arifpotle},’tis‘niot:Man. by himfelf that begetsia Man, but the Sun is 
his:Coadjutor. 1) Youcfee then,’twas as neceffary that the Sun, that 
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great Workman of Nature, fhould pre-exift to Natural things, pro- 
ducd in or upon the Earth, as that Man fhould pre-exift τὸ Arti- 
ficial. So that the Earth under that. form and conttitution it now 
hath, could no more be Eternal, than a Statue or Temple, or. any 
work of Art. , 

Befides, that form, which the Earth is under at prefent, is in. fome 
fort preter-natural, like a Statue made and_ broken, again;. and,fo 
hath ftill the lefs appearance or pretence of being Eternals [τῆς 
Elements had lain in that order to one another, as Arifotle hath 
difposd them, and as feems to be their τ difpofition; the Earth 
altogether in a mafs in the middle, or towards the Centre;,then 
the Water in a Spherical mafs about that, the Air above the Was 
ter, and then a Sphere of Fire, as he fanfied, in the higheft Circle 
of the Air: If they had lain, I fay, in this pofture, there might 
have been fome pretence that they had been Eternally fo; becaufe 
that might feem to be their Original pofture, in which Nature had 
firft placd them. But the form and pofture we: find them in at pre- 
fent is very different, and according to his Do&rine mutt be look’d 
upon as unnatural and violent; and no violent ftate, by. his own 
Maxim, can be perpetual, or can have been fo. 

But there is ftill a more preffing confideration againft this Opini- 
on. If this prefent ftate and form of the Earth had. been from 
Eternity, it would have long ere this deftroy’d it felf, and chang’d 
it felf : the Mountains finking by degrees into the Vallies, and into 
the Sea, and the Waters rifing above the Earth ; which form. it 
would certainly have come into fooner or later, and in it continu’d 
drown’d and uninhabitable, for all fucceeding Generations. - For 
‘tis Certain, that the Mountains and higher parts of the Earth grow 
leffer and leffer from Age to Age ; and that from many .caules, 
fometimes the roots of them are weaken’d and eaten by Subterra- 
neous.Fires, and fometimes they are torn and tumbled down by 
Earthquakes, and fall into thofe Caverns that are under them’ 
and though thofe violent caufes are not conftant, or univerfal, yet 
if the Earth had ftood from Eternity, there is nota Mountain would 
have efcap’d this fate in one Age or other. The courfe of thefe 
exhalations or Fires would have reach’d them all {ooner or later, 
if through infinite Ages they had ftood expos’d to them. But there 
are alfo other caufes that.confume them infenfibly, and make them 
fink by degrees; and thofe are chiefly the Winds, Rains, and Storms; 
and heat of the Sun without; and within, the foaking, of Water 
and Springs, with ftreams and currents in their veins and crannies, 
Thefe two forts of caufes would certainly reduce all. the Moun- 
tains of the Earth, in tract of time, to equality.;-or rather lay 
them all under Water: For whatfoever moulders ΟΥ̓ οἷς wafht away 
from them, is carried down into the lower grounds, and. into the 
Sea, and nothing is ever brought back again by ‘any circulation: 
Their loffes are not repair’d, nor any proportionable recruits made 
from any other parts of Nature. So-as:the higher, parts of .the 
Earth being continually fpending, and: the lower continually gain: 
ing, they muft of neceffity at length come to an equality 9. ἀπά the 
Waters that lie in the lower parts and in the Chanels, thofe a 
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rations before this, all under water and uninhabitable; if it had 
{tood from everlafting, and this form of it had been its firft origi- 
nal form. 

‘Nort can he doubt of this argumentation, that confiders the co- 
herénce of it; and will allow time enough forthe effect. I do not 
fay the Earth would be reduc‘d to this uninhabitable form in ten 
thoufand years time, though I believe it would: but take twenty, 
if you pleafe, take an hundred thoufand, take a million, ’tis all 
one, for you may take the one as eafily as the other out of Eter- 
nity ; and they make both equally againft their fuippofition.. Nor 
i it any matter how little you fuppofe the Mountains to decreafe, 
‘tis but taking more time, and the fame effect ftill follows. Let 
them but wafte as much as a srain of Muftardfeed every.day, or 
a foot in an. Age, this: would ‘be more than enough in ten. thou- 
fand Agés to confume the talleft Mountain upon Earth,. The Air 
alone, and the little drops of Rain have defac’d the itrongeft and 
the proudeft: monuments of the Greeks and Romans, and allow 
therm but time enough, and they will of themfelves beat down the 
Rocks into the Sea; and the Hills into the, Valleys. But if we add to 
thefe all thofe other foremention’d caufes that work with more 
violence, and the weight of the Mountains themfelvés, which upon 
any occafion offer’d, is ready to fink them lower, we fhall fhorten 
the time, and make the efféct' more fure. . ge ἡ ϑῶςς 
Ὁ need add'no more here in.particular,, Againit this Ariffote- 
lian Doétrine, that makés the ‘prefent form of the Earth to have 
been from Eternity ; for the, truth is, this whole Book is one con- 
tinued argument againft that Opinion ; fhewing that, it hath de faéte 
charg’ its fotm; both in that we haye prov’d. that it was not 
capable of an ‘univerfal Deluge in this form, and confequently was 
once under, another; and alfo in that we fhall prove at,large here- 
after throughout the Third and Fourth Seétions, that it hath-been 
bréken and diffolv’d., We,might alfo add one confideration more, 
that ‘if it had ‘ftood always under this forin, it would have been un- 
det Fite, if it had not been“under Water., and the’ Conflagration, 
Which it “is to- undergo, would have Overtaken it long ere this. 
For S. Peter faith, the Heavens and the Earth that,are now, as op- 
psd to the Anté-diluvian, and confidered in: their-prefent form 
and ‘conftitution, ate ftred to be confum’d by Fire. , And whofo- 
eyér ‘underftands ‘the progtefs and revolutions of Nature, will fee 
that neither the prefent. form of the Earth, nor its frit form, were 
permanent ‘ahd “immutable forms, but ‘tranfient and temporary by 
their Own’ frainé ard conftitution; which.the Author of Nature, 
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after certain’ petiods “of time,’ had defign’d for changé and for de- 


ftrnétion. 
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Thus much for the bedy of the Earth, that it could not have 
been from Eternity, as Ariftotle pretended, inthe form it hath. Now 
let's confider the Origination of Mankind; and that we fhall find 
could much lefs be Eternal than the other; for whatfoever de- 
ἤτον d the form of the Earth, would alfo deftroy Mankind ; and 
belid.s, there are many particular marks.and arguments, that the 
Generations of Menhave not been from Everlafting. All Hiftory, and. 
all monuments of Antiquity of what kind foever, are but of a few 
thoufand of years date ; we have ftill the memory of the golden, Age, 
of the firft {tate of Nature, and how mortals liv’d then.in inno- 
cency and fimplicity. The invention of Arts, even thofe. that are 
neceflary or ufeful to humane life, hath been within.the know- 
ledge of Men: How imperfect was the Geography of the»Ancients, 
how imperfect their knowledge of the Earth, how imperfeét their 
Navigation? .. Can we imagine, if there had been Men from Ever- 
lafting, a Sea as. now, and all materials for Shipping as. much as 
we have, that men could have been fo ignorant, both of the Land 
and of the Sea, as ‘tis manifeft they have been till of late Ages? 
They had very different fancies concerning the figure of the Earth. 
They knew no Land. beyond our, Continent, and that very imper- 
fectly too;,and the Torrid Zone they thought utterly uninhabi- 
table. We think it ftrange, taking that fhort date of the. World, 
which we giveit, that Men. fhould not have made more progrefs in 
the knowledge of thefe things. But how. impoffible is it then; if 
you fuppofe them, to have been from Everlafting? They had, the 
fame wit and, paflions that..we have, the fame motives 'that we 
have, can we then imagine, that neither,the ambition. of Princes, 
nor intereft or/gain in private Perfons, nor.curiofity and the defire 
of Knowledge, .nor.the glory, οἵ difcoveries, nor any. other, -paffion 
or confideration could ever.move them in that endlefs time, to try 
their fortunes. upon the. Sea, and know fomething more.of the 
World they: inhabited? Though. you fhould fuppofe,them gene- 
rally ftupid, which there is;no, reafon to.do,.yet in a courfe of in- 
: finite Generations, there would be. fome.great Genio’s, fome-extra- 

ordinary perfons that would» attempt things, above the reft.,. We 
| have done.more within the.compafs of our little World, which we 
| can but.count: (as.to this.) from) the, general. Deluge, than thofe 
| Eternal Men ‘had done in their innumerable Ages foregoing. 

. You wilkfay it may be, they had: not.the advantages: and. oppor- 

tunities. for, Navigation as we have,.and: for difcoveries ; becaufe 


the-ufe of the Loadf{tone, and.the Mariners, Needle was not then 


known; But, that’s the wonder, that either,that invention,.or any 
other fhould..not:be brought to light till:t other day, if the World 
had f{tood from. Eternity., .I fay,this or; any; other, practical inven- 
tion;; for fuch things when. they are once found out.and known, 
are not eafily loft again, becaufe. they .are,.of..daily ufe., .And’tis 
in, moft-other,, practical Arts as .in Navigation, we. generally .know 


improv d, and how few: of them brought. to,any, perfection till of 
late Ages. All the ;Artificial and Mechanical, World is, in. a;man- 
| ner, new ;,and. what you may call the Gest World too.is ina great 
Se AP ie oe aaa meafure 
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their Original and Hiftory.;,.who the Inventors, and. bywhat degrees; 
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meafure fo. What relates to Government, and’ Laws; to Wars 
and Difcipline; we can trace thefe*things to their Origin, or very 
near it; The ufe of Money and of Coins, nay theufe of the very 
Ejements; for they tell-us of the firft invention of Fire by Prome- 
theus, and the imploying of Wind or Water to turn the Mills and 
grind their Corn was {carce known before the Romans ; and that we 
may think nothing Eternal here, they tell us the Ages and Getiea- 
logies of their very Gods. The meafures of Time for the commen 
ufes of life, the dividing it into Hours, with the Inftuments for 
thofe purpofes, are not of an unknown date: Even the Arts for 
preparirig Food and Clothing, Medicines and medicaments, Buud- 
ing, ‘Civil and Military, Letters and Writing, which are the foun+ 
dations of the World Civil: Thefe, with all their retinue of lefler 
Arts and Trades that bélong to them, Hiftory and Tradition ‘tell 
us, wher they had their beginning, or were very imperfet; and 
how many of their Inventors and Inventreffes were deifrd: ‘The 
World hath not ftood ‘fo' long but we can fill run'it up to thofé 
Artlefs Ages,’ when mortals livd by plain Natures: when there was 
but! one Trade-in thé World, one Calling, to look to their Flocks$ 
and afterwards to ‘Till the Ground, when Nature gréw lefs δες 
ral: And may we not teafonably think this the Beginning of Man- 
kind} ‘or ‘very near it? If Man be a ‘creature beth naturally fagaci- 
ous to find’ out its own conveniencies, and naturally feciable and 
incliv’d:to live ina Community, a‘ little time would make them 
find out and furnifh themfelves with what was riécéffary τῇ ἐξ 
two kinds; for the convéniencies of fingle life, and the’ convenién 
cies Of Societies ἢ they would not have liv’d infinite Ages unprovi- 
ded of them!® If you fay Weceffity is the mother of Afts and ἨΠν ἔτι: 
tions; and there was no neceffity. before, ‘aid therefore thefe thing’ 
were fo flowly invented. “This is ἃ g00d‘anfwer upon our fibhole 
tion, thatthe World began but forme Ages before thefe were Του τα 
out; and was abundant with all things at firlt; and Men not very 
niimerous, and therefore were not put fo much tothe ufe of their 
wits; to find out ways for living commodiouflys (But ‘this is no 
anf{wer- upon their fuppofition ; ‘for if the World wis Eternal an@ 
Meh ‘too; there” were no firlt Ages, no’new and frefl Barth; Men’ 
were néver lef ‘humerous, nor the Earth mote‘ fruithlS and con? 
fequently €Hére’ was ‘never léefs neceffity “at dhy ‘time tHan ‘is ‘naw. 
This alfo brings to mind ‘another argtiment againft this ‘opinion. 
(aig y-from the sradual increafe’ of~ Mankind.’° Tis’ certain~ the 
World Wasii6t [Ὁ populous one or tw6' thoufand years fince, “as it is’ 
now, feet? tis’ obferv'd, in’ patticulat’ Nations, that within’ the 
{pate of tWo' or three hithdred years, “notwithftanding’ ‘all ‘cafualties,, 
th “numberof Men “doubles? “If then the! Barth had ftood fron: 
Bverldfting it had beéh over-ftockt long'-er€ this, and would‘ not 
αν Been capable to'contairits Inhabitants many Ages and Millions: 
of Ages δῦ. Whereas’ we find the “Earth is not ‘yet fufficiently. 
Inhabited; and there is ftilftoom for fome'\Millions. - And we κε ἢ 
not Hié ‘té'tiniverfal Délugés and Conflagrations τὸ déttoy Mankind τ᾿ 
fof béfidef that the Earth was not capable’of a Délige'in this pre- 
feat forth; Nor would have been in this' fortran ἀπ ἐγ ἢ Cdnflagra- 
ees tion, 
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tion, Avfotle doth not admit of thefe univerfal changes, nor any 
that hold the form ofthe Earra to be Eternal. » But toreturn to our 
Arts and Inventions. 

We have fpoken of practical Arts and/Inventions ufeful in hu- 
mane life ; then for Theoretical Learning and Sciences, there is no- 
thing yet finifh’d or compleat inithefe; and what is known hath 
been chieAy the production of latter Ages. Ἤν little hath been 
difcover'd till of late, either ofour own Bodies, or of the body of 
thé Earth, and of the fun@ions or motions of nature in either Ὁ 
What more obvious, one would: think, than the Circulation of 
the Bloud? What can: more exciteour curiofity than the flowing 
and ebbing of the Sea? Than the nature of Metals and) ‘Minerals? 
Thefe are either yet *unknown,: or were fo at leaft till this laft Age; 
which feems to me to’ have made a greater progrefs than:all Apes 
before put together, ‘fince the beginning of the World. How 
unlikely is it then that thefe Ages were Eternal? That the Eternal 
Studies of our Forefathers could notiefea&°fo much as a few years 
have done of late? And the whole mafs of knowledge:rin this 
Earth doth not feem to be fo great, but that a few Ages more, 
with two or: three happy Genius’s in therh, may bring to light al{ 
that we are capable to underftand inthis ftate of mortality: 

To. thefe arguments'concerning the novelty. of the Earth, and 
the Origin of Mankind, I know there 2are fome fhuffling excufes 
made, but they can have little effect upon thofe inftantes we: have 
chofen. . And I would ask thofé Kternalifts one fair queftion, ‘What 
mark is there that they could expe& or defite of the. novelty of a 
World, that is not‘found in this?) Or what mark is'theté:of Erert 
nity thatiis found in this? If then their opinion be withourany 
pofitive argument, and ‘againft all appeararices: in’ Nature, itv may 
be juftly rejeGed δὲ unteafonable upon alls accounts. 0\’'Tis:not the 
bold afferting of a thing that makes it true, or that«makes it cre 
dible againft evidence: If one fhould affere that fuch am one’ had 
liv'd from all Eternity; and I could bring witneffes thatiknéw: him 
a fucking Child, and others that: remembred him a‘School-boy;'I 
think it would δὲ ἃ fair:proof, that the'Mah' was not Eternal.’So 
if there “be evidence; either in Reafon’ or >Hiftory,' that it: is not 
very many- Ages fince Nattire was in het minority, as appears’ by 
all thofe inftances we‘have given: above; fome whereof ‘trace’ her 
down to‘her very infancy: This, 1 think; may betaken:for aigood 
proof that fhe is not Eternal: And Pdo not doubt, butif the Hifto- 
ry of the World was writ Philofophically, giving an account'of the 
feveral ftates'of Mankindin feveral Ages,' and by what. ftepsorde- 
grees they/came ftom their ΑΓ radenefs or“fimplicity to that order 
of things, ‘both intellectual and Civil; which the World isadvaned 
to at préfent,! That alone would be ἃ fullconviction, that the Earth 
and Marikind had'a ‘beginning. As’ the {tory of Rome;-how’ it rife 
froth @ meah’ Original; by what degrees sOincréasdsi-and) how it 
chane’d ‘its formand eovernment tillit!cdme to its sreatnefsy doth 
fatisfie us very well; that the Roman Empitewwas not! Ereinalo 6 

Thus much concérnin the Temporal Original of the δ ΕΜ." We 
are now to ¢onfider thé manner ‘of it; and to thé how tere from 
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a Chaos. -I do not remember that any. of the Ancients that ac- 
knowledge the Earth to have had an Original, did deny that Ori- 
ginal to have been from a Chaos. We are aflurd of both from 
the authority of Mofes, who faith, that in the beginning the Earth 
was Tohu Bohu, without form and void; ἃ fluid, dark; confusd 
mafs, without diftincion of Elements; made up of all variety of 
parts, but without Order, orany determinate Form; which is the 
true defcription οἵ a Chaos: » And fo it is: underftood by the ge- 
neral confent of Interpreters, both Hebrew and Chriftians. We 
need not therefore {pend any) time here to prove, that the Origin 
of the Earth:was from a Chaos, feeing that is agreed on by all that 
give it ahy Origin. But we will proceed immediately to examine 
into. what form it firft rife when) it came out of that Chaos; or 
what was the primxval:form of tlie:Earth, that continued till the 
Deluge, and how the Deluge depended upon it, and uponits diffo- 
ution. 
»<sAnd, that ave may proceedsinothis enquiry by fuch eafie> fteps as 
any one.mayvreadily follow, -we' willrdivide. it into Three Propoft- 
tions, whereof the firft is this.inogeneral ;| That the Form of the Aute- 
diluvian Earth, or of the Earth that vife firjt from the Chaos, mas diffe 
rent from the Form of the prefent. Earth.:.1 fay different im general, 
without fpecifying yet what<ts particular form was, which thall 
be expreft in: the following Propofition. | 
This: Firft, Propofition we have in effet prov'd in the (Second 
Chapter: where we-have fhewn, that if the Earth had been always 
in this !form,cit: would not-have been capable of a Deluge 5 ‘feeing 
that could ot: have been effected: withoutefuch an infinite mafs of 
water as:could:neither;be brought: uponsthé:Earth, nor afterwards 
any: way,removed ‘from, 1{. But we: wall not content - eur felves 
with that proof only,;but will prove it-alfo: from the nature of 
the Chadds; andthe mamnifeft‘confequences of it. . And becaufe this 
is-a leading Propofition, we think it not\|impropér to prove it -alfo 
from Divine Authority, there being’ apregnant paflage to this 
purpofésan the writings:of 5. Peter. . Where treating of this very 
fubyect;;the Deluge; He manifeftly puts-a difference,’ betweén:’ the 
Ante-diluviaty Earth and the prefent Earth,as to their formiand-con- 
ftitutione"The Difcourfe isin ithe Second) Epiftle of /S.Peter, the 
Third, Ghapter, where certain’ Deitfts,..asthey feem. to haveobeen, 
laught, at}theProphecy; of the day of Judgment, and ofithe Con: 
flagration ) of: the. World; ufing this argument’ againtt at; TA2r fince 
the Fathers fell. afleep, all thingsibave continued: as they tere froin the 
beginnings; All) external; Nature! hath continued the fame without 
any; remarkable'-change-: or alteration, arid) why fhould>we. believe 
( fay, they-) !there will be) any ὃ! What appearance: or what-fourida=s 
tion isthere:of fucha,revolution, that all Nature will -be'diffolw’d,, 
and the; Heavens.and the Earth-confum’d with Fire} as: your ‘Pre- 
phecies pretend? So from thepermanency and immutability ef Naa 
turé hitherto, they argu‘d its: permanency.and immutability for-the 
future,|s;To this the-Apoftle anfwers, that they are willing to forget 
that the Heavens and, the Earth -of old had; ja particular; form: and 
conftitution as.toWater, ‘by: reafon -whereof, the Worldothat then: 
FS was, 
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was, perifht by a Deluge. And the Heavens and the Earth .that 
are now, or fince the Deluge, have a particular ‘conttitution in.te- 
ference to Fire, by reafon. whereof they are expos’d to another fort 
of defruction or diifolution, namely by Fire, or by. an univerfal | 
Conflagration. The words of the Apoftle are thefe, For this they ave chap. 3. - 
willingly ignorant of, that by the Word of God the Heavens \ were of \old, σεν. 5). 657. 
and the Earth, confifting of Water, and by Water; or (as we render it) 
ftanding out of the Water, and in the Water: whereby the World that 
then was, being overflowd with Water, perifht. But the Heavens: and 
the Earth that are now, by the fame Word ave kept i flore, referv.dtin- 
to Fire againft the day of fudgment. We fhall have occafion, it: may 
6, hereafter to give a full iliuftration of thefe words 5 but at prefent ᾿ 
we fhall only take notice of this in general, that the Apoftle here Hl 
doth plainly intimate fome difference: that was between. the old 
World and the prefent World, in their form and conftitutions. or 
betwixt the Ante-diluvianand the prefent Earth; by reafon of which 
difference, that was fubjecé to perifh by a Deluge, as this is) fubje& 
to perifh by Conflagration. And as this is the general Air and 
Importance of this difcourfe of he Apoftle’s, which every onevat 
firft fight would difcover; fo we may in feveral particular ways 
prove fromit our firft Propofition, which now we muft return to; 
( viz.) That the form and conftitution of the Ante-diluvian Earth was 
different from that of the prefent Earth. This may be infer’d from 
the Apoftle’s difcourfe, firft, becaufe he makes an) oppofition: be- 
twixt thefetwo Earths, or thefe two natural Worlds; and that not 
only in refpect of their fate, the one perifhing by Water, as the 
other will perifh by Fire, but alfo in refpect of their diferent dif- 
pofition and conftitution leading to this different fate; for other- 
wife his fifth vere is fuperfluous, and his Inference in the /ixth un- 
grounded ; you fee he premifeth in the fifth verfeas the ground of 
his difcourfe, what the conftitution of the Ante-diluvian Heavens 
and Earth was, and then infers from itin the /zxth verfe, that-they 
therefore perifht in a Deluge of Water. Now if they had been! the 
fame with ours, there had neither been any ground for making 
an oppofition betwixt them, nor any ground of ‘making a contrary 
inference as to their fate. Befides, im that he implies that the con- 
ftitution of the Ante-diluvian Earth was fuch, as made it »fubjec& 
to a Deluge; he fhews that it was different from the conftitution 
| of the prefént Earth, for the form of that 15. ΠΙΟΠ 48 makes it ra 
ther incapable of a Deluge, as we have fhewn in the feconid Chapter. 
Then we are‘to obferve further, that when he/faith (-verfe.o.')'that 
| the firft World perifh’d in a Deluge, or was deftroy’d by it this is 
| not to be underftood of the Aniimate’ World only, Men and -living 
| Creatures, but of the Natural World; and the frame of it: for he 
| had defcrib’d it before by the Heavens and the Earth, which make 
the Natural World. And. the obje@ion of the Atheifts, or Deifts 
rather, which he was to .anfwer, proceeded upon the. Natural 
World. And laftly, this perifhing of the World ina Deluge, isfet 
againit, or compar’d withthe perifhing of the World in the Con- 
flagration, whenthe frame of Nature willbe diffolvd. We mutt 
therefore, according tothe tenor of the Apoftle’s arguing, a 
| that 
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aa that ‘the Natural W orld was deftroy’d. or. perifh’ di in the Deluge; 
shy and feeing it did not perifh as to matter and fubftance, it muf{t be 
as to the ‘form, frame, and compot fition of it, that it petith ds and 
confequently, the prefent Earth is of another form and frame from 
what it had before the Deluge; which was the thing to be proved, 
7 Laftly, Let us confider what it is the Apottle tells thefe Scoffers 
he that they were ignorant of: Not that.there was a Deluge, they 
| L, ‘could not be ignorant of that; nor doth he tell them that they were ; 
᾿ ‘Butvhe tells them that they were ignorant that the Heavens and 
the:Earth of old were fo and fo conftituted, after a ditferent man- 
ner than they are now, and that the ftate of Nature was chang’d 
at the Deluge, it they had known or attended to this, they had 
made no fuch objection, nor us’d any fuch argument as they did 
againtt the future: Conflagration of the World. They pretended 
that there had been no change in Nature fince the beginning, and 
the Apoftle inianfwer tells them, that they are willingly ignorant 
‘of the τ conftitution of the Heavens, and the Earth, and of thar 
change\and ditlolution that happen’d to them in the Deluge ; and 
how the. prefent Heavens and Earth have another conttitution, 
whereby in like manner they are expos’, in God’s due time, tobe 
confum'd:or diffolvd by Fire. This is the plain, eafie and natu- 
ral import of the Apoftle’s difcourfe, thus all the parts of it are co- 
herent, and the fence genuine and appofite, and this is a full con- 
firmation of our firft and general affertion, That the Ante-diluvian 
Earth was of another form from the prefent Earth. This hath been 
obferw’d formerly by fomeof the Ancients from this Text, -but that 
it hath not been generally obferv’d, was partly beca fe they had 
no Theory to back fuch an interpretation, and make itintelligibles 
and partly becaufe they did not obferve, that the Apoftle’s dif 
courfe here was an argumentation, and not a bare affirmation, or 
{imple contradiétion to thofe that rais’d the fcruple 5 ’tis an anfwer 
i upon a ground taken, he premifeth and then infers; in the ffth 
and jrxth Vertes, concerning the Deluge; and in the feventh, con- 
cerning the Conflagration. And when I had difcoverd in my 

| thoughts from the confideration of the Deluge, and other natural 
᾿ reafons, that the Earth was certainly once in another form, it was 
a great affurance and confirmation to me, when I refieéted on this 

place of 5. Peter's; which feems to be fo much. direéted and inten: 

ded: for the fame purpofe, or to teach us the fame conclufion, that 

though I defign’d chiefly a Philofophical. Theory of thefe things, 

yet I fhould not have thought we had been jutt to Providence, if 

we. had neglected to take notice of this paffage and« Sacred εν]: 

dence; which feems to have been left us on purpofe, to.excite our 

enquiries, and {trengthen eur reafonings, concerning the firft ftate 

of things. “Thus much from Divine Authority: We proceed now 

ΒΞ; to prove the fame Propofition from Reafon and Philofophy, and 
: the: contemplation of the Chaos, from whence the τῇ. Earth 
ai arofe. 
| We need not upon this occafion make a’ particular defcription 
of the Chaos, but only confider it as a Fluid Mafs,: or-a Mafs of: all 
forts of little parts and particles of matter’ mixt together, and fioa: 
2 ting 


ting in confution,| one, with another.) 7Tisampoflible that the fur 
face of this:mafs fhould:be:of fuch :a:forthiand figure} asthe fur 
face of our prefent Earthis. Or.that any concretion-or confiftent 
{tate which this mafs could flow ito immediately; op firlt fettle in, 
could be of fuch a formand figure as our prefent Earthin The firft 
of, thefe -Affertioris -is:of eafie: proofi;:for::ay fluid body; we know, 
whether it be waterior any other: laquor, always caftsat felf into a 
{mdoth and {pherical furface;:and if any parts, byi chance; or by 
fome agitation, become'higher than the. reit, they-doonot: continue 
fo, but glide downagain every way)into:thelowerplaces} till they 
all come-to make a furface! of the fame height, andiof the fame dies 
ftance every; where fromthe Centerof thein-giavity.v A»mountaim 
of water 15:8 thing impoffible an Nature; and; where'therevare no 
Mountains there are:no Valleys. So! alfo:a Den or Cave within the 
water that,hath no/walls but the liquid Element; is-a:ftructure une 
known,to Artor Natures, all things: there mut be full;within, and 
even andilevel withoueyuinlels fome External: forcé-Keepi them by 
violence;,in another -petture. But isithisthe form -of, our:Ednth; 
which is,neither regularly;made within nor without >: Ehe furface 
and exteriour parts are! broken into all forts of-inequalities, Hills 
and Dales;; Mountains! and, Valleys and the plainer traéts;ofit lie 
generally inclin’d or, bending one/way ‘er. other, fometimes:-upom 
an eafie-defcent, and, other .times with ‘a more fenfible:dnd:uheafie 
fteepinefs.;and though; the great Mountains) of ; the; Kateh weré 
taken, all,away, theiremaining parts would be, moré,unequal than 
the rougheft Sea.;,, wheteas the face ofthe Earth: fhould :refemble 
the face‘of..the calmieft ‘Sea, if 1τ ὑμᾶς, fil) in; the form» of ats: firth 
mafs. + But what fhall, we, fay then.to the hugé Mountains of the: 
Earth, which lie fometimes, in lumps ,or ¢lufters Meapt up by:one; 
another, fometimes extended in long ridges or chains for many 
imindred-miles in length >And “tis remarkable, that int évery Con- 
tinent, and in every ancient and: original Tfland, there is either fuch 
a clufter, or fuch a chain of Mountains.” And can there be any 
more palpable demonftrations,than ,thefe are, that, the furface οἱ 
the Bafth “is notin the'fame form that’ the furface’ of the’ Chaos 
was, orithatiany fluid mafs can ftand or Holdtit felf ΓΔ ὁ} 

_ Then-for-the formyef the Eatrh within: or undenitsifunface; tis 
no lefs, impoffible for, the-Chaos: to amitate that. for ’tis full of cavi- 
ties and empty. places,.of dens and broken holes, whereof fome.are 
openito*thé Air, alid:6thers ‘coverd ‘and “enclofed wholly within 
the:graunad.s  Thefe\are both of stherh timitable iH: any ‘liquid 
fubftahee, whofe partsywill ineceflanily, flow together imtotone ‘con- 
tinued. mafs, and cannot he divided into.apartments.and + fepasate 
foonis, nor have vaults or caverns madewithin it ; the walls would 
fink, and the roof fall in’ “For lignid hodiés have nothing to fuf- 
tain their parts, nor anything ‘to cefrient ‘them; they‘a¥e-all\foofe 
and incoherent, and ina perpetual flux: Even an heap of Sand 
or. fine Powder, will fuffer no ‘hollownefs:withiri them, thougl 
they be dry, fubftances, and ‘thoughytlie parts of thém beirig rongh; 
will hang together ἃ -Jittle, and. ftand..a little nponan Heap; but 
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off from one another, which way foever gravity inclines them, ‘and 
can neither have any hills or: eminencies on their furface, not ‘any 
hollownefs within their fub{tance. 

You: will acknowledge, it may be, that»this is true, and that 
a liquid mafs.or Chaos, while it was liquid, was incapable of ei- 
ther the outward or inward form of the Earth; ‘but whenit came 
το ἃ concretion, to.a {tate of confiftency and firmnefs, then ‘it might 
go, you'll fay, into any: form. No, not in its firft concretion, Wor in 
its firft: tater of. confiftence ; for that would be of the faine forpa 
that the furface:of it was when it was liquid; as water, when. it 
congeals, the furface of the Ice is fmooth “and level, as the furface 
of the water was before; fo Metals, orany other fubftances melted, 
or Liquors: that of themfelves grow ftiff and harden, ‘always fettle 
into the fame form which they had when they were laft ligiid, 
and .ave always folid within, and fmooth without, unlefs they 
be caftin a/mould, that hinders:‘the motion and flux of the parts: 
So that the -firft concrete ftate or confiftent furface of the ‘Chaos, 
muit be of the fame form or figure with the Jatt liquid Nateit was 
im; for that is: the mould, as it were, upon’ which it is’ caft;’ ἃς 
the fhell οὔ ἀπ᾿ Egg is of a like form with the'furface of the liquor 
it lies upon.i: And therefore-by analogy withall other liquérs and 
concretions, the form of the Chaos, whether liquid or cofierete: 
could not be the fame-with' that of the prefent Earth,-or dike it: 
And. confequently, that form of the firft or primigenial' Earth which 
rife immediately out-of the Chaos, was not the fame, for like to 
that of the prefent Earth. Which was the firft and preparatory Pro- 
pofition wei laid-down to be prov’d. And this being prowd by the 
authority: both of our Reafon and our Religion, we will now 
proceed to the Second which is more particular. ΓΝ . 
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The. Second Propofition is laid down, viz. That the face of 
the Eartl before the Deluge © was {mooth,!regular 
and uniform; without Mountains, and without a 

Sea. The Chaos out of which the World rife is fully ex- 
amin d, and all its motions obfere'd, and by what fleps 
dt wrought it felf into an habitable World. 5 ome:.things 
in Antiquity:relating to the ΜΠ fate of the Earth are 
interpreted, and fome things in’ the’ Sacred Writings. 
The Divine Art and Geometry in the conftruction, of the 


εὐ Earth is obfere’d and, celebrdtedes 100 

rE.have feen it prov'’dy in the fotesoing Chapter) ‘That the 
; form of the ΠΕ or Ante-diluviar ἘΔ ἙΝ; was not the fame, 
vor likesthe form) of the prefent! Earths this is our firlt difeovery 
at a diftance;. but *tis.only general and negative, tells ὡς wHat the 
: form 
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form of that Earth was not; but tells usinbe exprefly! what it wass 


our Theory;;we lay down: this Second Propalition? Thar the fide 


if you travel itall over,youqill notinedtwithia Mountainor ἃ Rock, 
yet well provided of allreqnifite things for an’ habitable World; and 
the fame indéed- with:the Earth: we fill ‘inhabit, only -under’ ano- f 
ther form. ‘And this isithe greatthing thatnow comés into debate, i" 
the great» Paradox which we offer ‘to be examin’d, and which we 
affirm, That the Earthiimits firtt rife and formation froma’ Chaos, 
was of the form here defcrib’d, and fo contirin’d for many hin. 
dreds of years. ὃ 

To examine and prove this, we muft return to the beginning of 
the World, and to that Chaos out of which the Earth and‘all Sub: 
junary things arofe: °Tis the motions and _progrefs of this which 
we muft now confider, and what form it: fetled into when it frit 
became an habitable World. | i 

Neither is it perhaps fuch an intricate thing as we imagine at 
firft fight, to trace a Chacs into an habitable World; at leaft there 
is a particular pleafure to fee things in their Origin, and by what 
degrees and fucceflive changes they rife into that order and ftate 
we fee them in afterwards, when compleated. I ain fure; if ever 
we would view the paths of Divine Wifdom, in the works and 
in the condué of Nature, we muft not only confider how things 
are, but how they came to be fo, *Tis pleafant to look upon a 
Tree in the Summer, cover’d with. its ereen Leaves, deckt with 


Blofloms, or laden with Fruit, and cafting a pleafing fhade under | 
its fpreading Boughs; but to confider how this Tree with all its 


. . : . . . \. 
vanc'd it by little and little, till it came to this greatnefs and per- | 


Sublunary World, as it is now compleat, diftinguifht into the 
feveral orders of Bodies of which it confifts, every one perfect and 
admirable in its kind; this is truly delightful, and a very good | 
entertainment of the mind; But to fee all thefe in their firit Seeds, 
as I may fo fay; to take in pieces this frame of Nature,.and melt 
it down into its firft principles, and then to obferve how the Di 
vine Wifdom wrought all thefe things out of confufion into order, 
and.out of fimplicity into that beautiful compofition we now fee 
them in; this; methinks, is another kind of joy, which ‘pierceth 
the mind more deep, ‘and is more fatisfagory.” And to give our 
felves and others this fatisfaion, we will firt makea fhort reprefen: 
tation of the'Chaos,-and then fhew, how, ‘according to' Laws efta- 
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blifht in Nature by the Divine Power and Wifdom, it was wrough 
by degrees from one form into another; till it fetled at length into 
an habitable Earth; and that of fuch a frame and ftrudcture, as we 
have defcrib’d in this fecond Propofition. 

By the Chaos I underftand the matter of the Earth and Hea- 
vens, without form or order; reducd into a fluid mafs, wherein 
are the materials and ingredients of all bodies, but mingled in con- 
fufion one with another. Asif you fhould fuppofe all forts of 
Metals, Gold, Silver, Lead, ὅσο. melted: down together in a com- 
mon mafs, and fo mingled, that the parts of no one Metal could 
be difcern’d as diftiné from the reft, this would be a little Metal- 
lick Chaos:.Suppofe then the Elements thus mingled, Air, Water 
and Earth,which are the principles of all Terreftrial Bodies; mingled, 
I fay, without any order of higher or lower, heavier or lighter; 
folid or.volatile, in fuch a kind of confus’d mafs as is here repre- 
fented. in -this firft Scheme. 


Let this then reprefent to us the Chaos; in which the firft change 
that we fhould imagine to happen would be this, that the heavieft 
and groffeft parts would fink down towards the middle of it, (for 
there we fuppofe the center of its gravity ) and the reft would float 
above. 
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above. Thefe groffer parts. thus funkidown and comprefs'd more 
and more, would harden by degrees,:and conftitute the’ interiout 
parts of the Earth. The reft of the: mafs, which {wims above} 
would be alfo divided by the fame principle of gravity into ‘two 
orders of Bodies, the oneiiquid like Water, the other Volatile like 
Air. For the more fine and:active parts difentangling’ themfelves 
by degrees from the reft, would mount above them ‘and having 
motion enough to keep them upon the wing, would play in-thofe 
open places where they ‘conftitute that body we call AIR: ‘The 
other parts being grofler than thefe,and havinga more lahgitid motion 
could not fly up feparate from one another, as thefe did, but fetled 
ina mafs together, under the Air, upon the body of the Earth, 
compofing not only Water ftrictly fo called, but the whole mafs of 
liquors, or liquid bodies, belonging to the Earth. And thefe firft 
feparations being thus made, the body of the Chaos would ftand 
in that form which it is here reprefented in by the fecond Scheme. 


Pu “3. : 


The liquid mafs which encirdled the Earth; was-not, as I noted 
before, the mere Element of Water, but:a collection ‘of:all Liquors 
that belong to the Earth, I mean of all’ that do originally: belong 
to it. Now feeing there are two chief kinds of Terréftrial Liquors, 
thofe that are fat, oily, and light; and thofethat are lean and more 
Earthy, like common Water; which two are generally found in 
compound 
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compound liquors; we cannot doubt butthere were of both forts 
in this common mafs of liquids. And it being well known, that 
thefe two kinds mixt together, if left to themfelves and:the general 
action of Nature, feparate one from:another when «they come to 
fettle, as in Cream and thin Milk, Oil and Water, and! fuch likes 
we cannot but conclude, that the fame Effec& would follow here, 
and the more oily and light: part of this: ma{fs would get above the 
other, and. {wim upon it. “ὙΠῸ whole mafs: being divided into two 
leffer mafles, and fo the Globe would ftand as we fee*it in this 
Third Figure. 


Hitherto the changes of the Chaos are eafie and unqueftionable, 
and would be difpatcht ina fhort time ; we muft now look over 
again thefe two great maffes of the dir and Water, and confider 
how their impurities or groffer parts would be difpos’d of ; for 
We cannot imagine but they were both at firft very muddy and im- 
pure: And asthe Water would. have its’ fediment, which we are 
not hefe, comcern’d to look after, fo the great Regions ‘of the Air 
wouldi certainly havetheir fediment toos ‘for the Air was as yet thick, 
erofs, and:dark’s there being an abundance of little Terreftrial par- 
ticles fwimming in it ftill, after the grofleft were funkdown which, 
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by their heavinefs and lumpifh figure, made their way more eafily 
and fpeedily. The leffer and lighter which remain’d, would fink 
too, but more flowly, and in a longer time: fo as in their defcent 
they would meet with that oily liquor upon the face of the Deep, 
or upon the watery mafs, which would entangle and ftop them 
from pafling any further; whereupon mixing there with that undi- 
ous fubftance, they compos’d a certain flime, or fat, foft, and light 
Earth, {pread upon the face of the Waters; as ‘tis reprefented in 
this fourth Figure. 
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This. thin’ ahdtender Orb! of Earth incteas'd fill moreand more; 
as'the little Earthy parts that were detaii’d in‘the Air’could make 
their way τὸ it. Some'having a long journey from! the upper 
Regions, and others ‘being «very light: would float ap and down 
a good while; before they ‘could wholly -difetigage themftlves and 
| defcend. “But this was the’general rendezvous, ‘which’ fooner or 
| later they all’ got to, and mingling more‘and ‘more with ‘that oily 
| liquor, they ΠΙΌΚΕ it ail up at length, ‘atid’ were wholly incorporate 
together, and fo began to: stow more ΠΕ and firm, ‘making botli 
but one fubftance, which ‘was the ΕΠ ‘conctetion; or firm and con- 
fiftent fubftance’ that rife upon the face of! the Chaos. “iAnd the 
| whole Globe ‘ftood in this pofture, as in Figure’ the ‘fifth. 
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Tt may be, you will fay, we take our liberty, and out own 
time for the feparation of thefe two liquors, the Oily and the 
Earthy, the lighter and the heavier; and fuppofe that done before 
the Air was clear’d of Earthy particles, that fo they might be 
catcht and ftopt there in their defcent. Whereas if all thefe par- 
ticles were fallen out of the Air before that feparation was made 
in the liquid mafs, they would fall down through the Water, as 
the firft did, and fo no concretion would be made, nor any Earthy 
cruft form’d upon the face of the Waters, as we here fuppofe there 
was, Disetrue, there could be ποῖ fuch’-Orb of Eanth: form’d there, 
ifthe ‘Auz,was/ wholly jpurg'd), of ,allits; Earthy, parts -before:!the 
Mafs of diquids;began-ta,purike it elf and to feparate the Oily: 
parts.from the moretheawy: -But this is an; unreafonable and: incre 
cible fuppofition, if we |confider, the. mafs of. thed\jri was !many 
thoufand times greater than-the Water,,and. would in proportion 
require 8 greater thine, to.be-puried,;;the,-particles - that werecin’ 
the Regions of the Ain, having)a,long, way το; come .before they! 
reacht the Watery mafs, and far longer-than.the Oily particled:bach 
to.rife frompany part.of that mafsito.the furface of it “Befides we 
may {uppofe.a.-great; many. deguees,,,of Jittlenefs ; and: dightnefsin 
thefe Earthy,particles, .{ovas, many,.ofithem might foatan the Awe 
it | good 
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good while, like Exhalations, before they, fell, d 
We do not fuppofe the feparation of thefe. two liquors. wholly 
made and fnitht before the purgation of the Air began,, though we 
reprefent them fo ‘for diltincion fake; Let them. begin, to punifie 
at the fame time, if you pleafe, thefe Parts iting’ upwards, and 
thofe falling downwards, they will meet in the middle, and unite 
and grow into one body, as we have deferib'd. And this body OK 
new concretion would be-increas’d daily; being fed and. {upply’d 
both from above and below; and having done crowing, it; would 
become more.dry by degrees; dnd ofa temper of greater confiftency 
and firmnefs, fo as truly to jrefeinble and be ht to. make an habi- 
table Earth, fuch as Naturé intended it for. 4 5 a 

But you will further object, it may be; that fuch an effect ἃς 
this would indeed be neceffary.in fome degree and proportion, but 
notin fuch a proportion, and in fuch quantity as would be fuffi- 
cient to make this cruft’ or concrete Orb an. habitable Earth: This 
I confefs appeat’d to me at firlt a réal difficulty, till I :confider’d 
better’ the great difproportion theré is betwixt the Regions: of the 
Air and the Circumference of the Earth, of of that exteriour Orb 
of the Earth, we are now ἃ making; . which, being many. thou- 
fand times lefs “in depth and extent. than. the Regions of the Air, 
taken as high as the Moon, though thefe Earthy particles; we {peak 
of, were very thinly difpers'd through thofe vaft tracts of the Air, 
when they came to be collected and amafs‘d together. wpon. the 
furface of a far leffer Sphere, they would, conftitute: a’ body of a 
very confiderable thicknefs and folidity. We fee the Earth fome: 
times covered with Snow two or three feet deep, made. up only 
of little’ flakes or pieces of Ice, which falling from the middle Ren 
gion of the Air, and meeting with the Eatth in their defcent,, are 
there ftopt and heapt up one upon another, But if we fhould. fup- 
pofe little particles of Earth to. fhower down, not only from 
the middle Region, but from the, whole capacity and. extent..of 
thofe vaft {paces that are betwixt.us and the Moon, we could. not 
imagine but thefe would conftitute an Orb of Earth fome thoufands 
of times deeper than the greateft Snow; which being increas’d and 
fwoln by that oily liquor. it fel! into, and incorporated with, it 
would bethick, ftrong, and great enough in all refpeéts to render 
it an habitable Earth. , 

We cannot doubt therefore but fuch a body as this would be 
form’d, and would be fufficient in quantity for an habitable Earth, 
Then for the quality of it, it will anfwer all the purpofes of a 
Rifing World. What can bea. more proper Seminary for Plants and: 
Animals, than.a foil of this temper and compofition>. A finer and 
lighter fort of Earth, mixt with a benign Juice, eafie and obedient 
to the action of the Sun, or of -what other caufes were employ’d 
by the Author of Nature, for the produdtion. of things.in the new- 
made Earth. What fort or difpofition of matter could be more 
fitand ready to catch life from Heaven, and to be drawn into all 
forms that the rudiments of life, or the bodies of living Creatures 
would require? What foil more proper for vegetation: than this 
Warm moifture, which could have no fault, unlefs it was too 
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fertile and- luxuriant? And that.is no fault neither at the begin- 
ning of a World, This I am fure of, that the learned amenstt 
the Ancients, both Grecks , Egyptians, Phoenicians, and others, bave 
defcrib’d’ the primigenial fou, or the temperof the Earth, that 
was the firtt fubject for the Generation and Origin of Plants 
and ‘Animals, after fuch a manner, as is truly exprefsd, and I 
think with advantage, by this dtaught.of the primigenial Eafth, 
Thiémtich concerning the matter of the firit Earth, Let us re- 
flee alittle upon the form of it aifo, whether Exte:nal or Internal, 
Both wheteof do: manifeftly fhew themfelves from the manner οἵ 
τὲς Sroduétion or formation. As to the External form, you feo it 
is according to the Propofition we Wefe τὸ prove, fimcoth, regu!ar 
and uniform, without Mountains, and without a Sea, And the proot 
We have’ ‘given of it is very eafie; The Globe of the Farth could 
riot’ poffibly rife immediately from a Chacs into the irregwar form 
i which it is at prefent... The Chaos being a fluid mafs, which we 
know doth neceflarily fall into a Spherical furface, whofe parts.are 
equi-diftant’ from the Center, and confecnently in-an equal. and 
even convexity one with another. And feeing upon the difinétien 
of a Chaos and feparation into feveral Elementary mafles, the Wa- 
té would naturally have a fuperiour place to the Earth, 15. mani, 
felt, that there could’ be no habitable Earth form’d ont of the 
Chaos, unléfs by fome concretion upon’ the - face, of the Water, 
Then laftly, feeing this concrete Orb of Earth upon the face of the 
Water would be of the fame form ,with the furface of the Water 
it'was fpread “upon, there being no caufes, that-we, Know, of, to 
thake any inequality in it, we muft conclude it equal and uniform, 
and without Mountains, as alfo,withont a Sea 5. for the Sea and all 
the mafs of Waters was ὁποῖος ἃ within this exteriour Earth, which 
had'ne other bafis or foundation to teft upon. | 
The’ contemplation of thefe things, and of this pefture of the 
Earth wpon the Waters, doth fo ftrongly bring, to mind certain 
paflages of Scripture, ( which will recur in another place ) that we 
cannot? ‘without injury. to truth pafs them by here in filence._. Paf- 
fases that) have fuch a manifeft. refemblance and agreement to) this 
form atid fituation of the Earth, that they feem_vifibly to peint at 
it: fuch are thofe expreffions of the Pfalmift, God hath founded the 
Earth upon the Seas.. And in another Pfalm, fpeaking of the .wif- 
dom and power of God in the Creation, he faith, To him who alone 
doth great wonders ; to him that ly wifdom made the Heavens; to him 
that extédded or ftretched out the Earth above the Waters. “What can 
bé moré plain or proper to denote that form of the Earth that we 
have défcrib’d, and to.exprefs particularly the inclofure of the Wa- 
ters within the Earth, as we have reprefented theme He faith in 
another place; By the Word of the Lord mere the Heavens made; be 
flat up the Waters of the Sea as in Bags, (for fo the word is to be 
rendeér’d, and is render’d by all, except the Englijh ) and Jaid up the 
Abyffe'as in ftore-honfes.. This, you fee,.is very conformable to that 
Syftem’ of the Earth and Sea, which we have-propos’d heres» Yet 
there is: fomething mote exprefs than all this in that remarkable 
place in the Proverbs of Sulomon, where Wifdom declaring her Anti. 
quity 
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quity and Exiftence before the foundation of the Earth, amongtt 


other things, faith; When he prepared the Heavens, I was theve: When ριον. ¢. 


be drew an Orb over the furface of the Abyffe; or when he fetan. Orb 
upon the face of the Abyile. We render it in the Engli{h a Com: 
pafs, or Circle, but tis more truly rendred an Orb or Sphére; and 
what Orb or Spherical Body was this, which at the formation of 
the Earth was built and placd round about the Abyfs; but that 
wonderful Arch, whofe form and. produétion we have defcrib’d, 
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encompafling the mafs of Waters, which in Scripture is often call’d γα, Fig.s.p.40. 


the Abyfie or Deep? Laftly, This Scheme of the firft Earth gives 
light to that place we mention’d before of 5. Peter’s, where the firtt 
Earth is faid to conjift of Water and by Water: and by reafon there- 


This Orb ts re- 
prefented by 
the Circle 1, 
and the Abyfle 


of was obnoxious to a, Deluge. Thefirft part of this charaéter is by the Region 


plain from the defcription now given: and the fecond will appear ἢ 


in the following Chapter. In the mean time, concerning thefe 
paflages of Scripture, which we have cited, we may truly and mo- 
deftly fay, that though they would not, it may be, without a The- 
ory premis’d, have been taken or interpreted in this fence, yet this 
jheory being premis'd, I dare appeal to any unprejudic’d perfon, 
if they have not a fairer and eafier, a more full and more emphati- 
cal fence, when apply’d to that:form of the. Earth and Sea, we 
are now {peaking of, than to their prefent form, or to any other 

we can imagine. a 
Thus much concerning the external form of the firft Earth. Let 
us now reflect a little upon the Internal form of it, which confifts 
of feveral Regions, involving one another like Orbs about the fame 
Center, or of the feveral Elements caft circularly about each other; 
as it appears in the Fourth and Fifth Figure. And as we have no- 
ted the External form of this primeval Earth, to have been markt 
and celebrated in the Sacred Writings ; fo likewife in the Philofo- 
phy and Learning of the Ancients, there are feveral remains and 
indications of this Internal form and compofition of it. For ’tis ob- 
fervable, that the Ancients in treating of the Chaos, and in raifing 
the World out of it, rang’d it into feveral Regions or Maffes, as 
we have done; and in that order fucceffively, rifing one from ano- 
ther, as if it was a Pedigree or Genealogy. And thofe Parts and 
Regions of Nature, into which the Chaos was by degrees divided, 
they fignified commonly by dark and obfcure names, as the A%ghe, 
Tartarus, Oceanus, and fuch like, which we have exprefs'd in their 
plain and proper terms. .And whereas the Chaos, when it was 
firft fet on work, ran all into divifions, and feparations of one Ele- 
ment from another, which afterwards were all in fome medfure 
united and affociated in this primigenial Earth ; the Anciénts ac- 
cordingly made Contention the principle that reign’d in the Chaos at 
firft, and then Love: The one to exprefs the’ divifions, and the 
other the union of all parties in this middle and common bond. 
Thefe, and fuch like notions,which we find in the Writings of the 
Ancients figuratively and darkly deliver’d, receive ‘a clearer light, 
when compar’d with this Theory of the Chaos; which reprefen- 
ting every thing plainly, and, in its natural colours, is a Key to 
their thoughts, and an illuftration oe their obf{curer Philofophy, 
512 con- 
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concerning the Original of 
in the Latin. Treatife. 
There 15,another thing in Antiquity, relatins 
conitruction of the Earth, which is very ‘remarkable, and hat 
tain'd throughout all learned Nations and Ages, A 
compatifon or refemblance ‘of the Earth ‘to an Figg.’ And thi 
is not‘fo much for its External Figure though that-be true 
as for the inward compofition of it ; confilting of févéral’ Osh 
including. another, and in-that order, as‘to*anfwer thé feveral Ele. 
mentary Regions. of which the new-mede Farth was ¢onttituted., 
“For if we admit for the Yolk a Central’ fire ( which though very 
»keafonable, we had no accafionto take notice of in our Theory.of 
the Chaos) and {uppofe the Figure ofthe Earth Oval, and alittle 
extended towards the Poles; (ας probably it was, feeing the Vortex 
that contains it, is fo) thofe two bodiés do very naturally, repre- 
{ent One another; as in this Scheme, which reprefents the Interionr.. 
faces of both, a divided Egg, or Earth. Where, as the tWo ins. 
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moft'Regions(A.B.) reprefent the Yolk and the 
next above it; fo the Exteriour Region of the 
Shell “of the Egs,.and .the Abyfle (C2) under it ‘as the White that 
lies under the Shell. And confidering that this notion of the Muy- 
dane Egg, or: that the. World was Oviform, Hath been the fence and 
RS, Perfeans, Egyptians, and 
others, as we have. fhew:d elfewheres ἢ thought i¢ Worthy our no- 
tice in this place; feeing it receives ΤΏ ΟΠ Ἢ Clear and eafie explication 
from that Origin and. Fabrick we have given τὸ the firh Earth, and 
810 reflects light upon the Fheory-it felf, and tonfrme it to beno 
fiction: ,This notion, which je a/kind of Epitome’ or Image of it, . 
having been conferv’d.in. the moft'Anciérit’ Learning. 

Thus «much. concerning thefirft Earthy its: production and form; 
and concerning our Second Propofition relating to it: Which. be- 
ing proy’d by Reafon, the laws of Natuté; and the ‘motions of the 
has 5 oth’ as’ to the’ matter and 
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form ofit; and confirm’d by Sacred 


Writers, we may takeit now for "εἶ 
a well eftablitht truth, and proceed supon this f uppolition, That the - Se 
Ayte-diluvian Earth was finooth and nn; oym, without Mountains oy Sea; ae 3, 
to the explication of thé univerfal Deluge. 4: 


Give me leave only; before.we preeced 
ΠΟ 6 a fhort Advertifement, cornice 
ful ftruauré. of the firft. Earth. . Tig true, wwe haveopropos'd the 
Natural Caufes of it, and I do not. know Wherein our Explication 
is falfe or defective; but in things of this kind we may cafily be tog 
credulous. And this ftructure.ts. fo Matvellous,) that it ought ταῦ 
ther'to δὲ confided as a Particular effeét of, the Dj vane Art, than 
as the work ‘of Nature. The whole Globe iof the Ww ater. vaulted 
over, and the exteriour Earth hanging, above the Deep; fiftain’d 
by nothing’ but its own meafures and, maaner:’ of confiracti6y . Ἃ 
Building ‘without foundation, or. corner-fone. This feents to be a 
piece of Divine Geometry. or Archite@uré s: arid: to this; I think: i 
is τὸ be! refér’d that magnificent challenge, which «God Almighty”. 
made ἐδ Fob; ‘Where waft thou when I laidthe foundations of the Earth 2 Fob A 435; 
declare if thou ῥα underftanding 5 Who hath laid the meafures thereof, -? 0% 
of thou knowef? s or who hath ftretched the line upon it ὃ Whereupon ave 

ΟΥ. who laid the corner-fione thereof 2 


the foundations thereof fafined, 
When the morning Stars Jangtogether, and all the Sons of God fhouted 
defcrib’d the Chaos, Yaith, The 
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od ; Tv ΤΥ ΓᾺ, 141 at γ᾽ ἱ ΤΑΥ͂ J t 
Mung tis Caufes of othissy Onder- 


for joy. Mofes alfo whén te had 
Spirit of God mov’d upon, or fat brooding upon, the face of the wa- 
vers; without all-doubt to produce fome effeGs there. And ς, Pe- 
ter, when hefpeaks of the form. of the Ante-diluvian Earth, how 
it ftood in /reference to the Waters, adds, By the Word of God, or Ty λόγῳ # 
by the Wifdom of God it was made fo. And this fame Wifdom of Θεῖ. “᾿ 
God, in the Proverbs, as we obferved before, takes -notice of this 
very piece of work in the formation of the Earth, When he fet an 
Orb over thé face ofthe Deep Iwas there. And laftly, the Ancient 
Philofophers, or at leaft the beft of them, to give them their due, ,, 
always brought in Mon; or Amor, as a Supernatural princi 
unite and confociate the parts of the Chaos 
in the compofition of this wonderful Arch 
fore to the great Archite&, who made the b 
of nothing, and form’d the Earth out of a Chaos, let the praife 


of the Whole Work, and particularly of this Matter-piece, for ever 
with all honour be given, 
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Hi | The diffolution of the Firft Earth: The Deluge enfuing 
᾿ thereupon. And the form of the prefent Earth rifing 
". from the Ruines of the Firft. 


E have now brought to light the Ante-diluvian Earth out 

of the dark mafs of the Chaos; and not only defcribed 

vid.Fig.5.<? the furface of it, but laid open the inward parts, to fhew. in what 
a ME order its Regions lay. Let us now clofe it up, and reprefent the 
Earth entire, and in larger proportions, more like an, habitable 

World; as in this Figure, where you fee the fmooth, convex of 
the Earth, and may imagine the great Abyfle {pread under it”; 
which two are to be the only fubject of our further contemplation, 
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In ‘this ΓΝ Earth sens the ‘firft Scenes of ‘the W old; and 
the δὴ Generations of Mankind; it had the beaury of Yourh and 
blooming’ Nature, ‘freth fi fr witful, and not a wrinkle; fear ér 
fracture in all its bedy; no Rocks nor Mountains, no ‘hollow 
Caves; ‘nor gaping ‘Chanels, but even and uniform dll ‘over. And 
the fmoothnefs of the Earth made'the face of the Heavens fo ‘too! 
the Air was calm ‘and ferene; none of thofe tamultyaty motions Ny 
and conflicts of vapours, which τ Mountains’ and: {πὸ Winds ἢ} 
caufein ours: “Twas fuited to'a golden Age, and ‘to ἐπέ fir tt 
innocéency of Nature. 

All this you'll fay ds well, we dre got into a pleafan it World it 
deed, but what’s this to the purpofe what appearance of a Deluge 
here, where there is’ not fo much as a Sea, nor half fo much Wa: 

er as We have inthts Earth? or’what appeardnce of Mountains, 
or Caverns, or other irreguilirities of the Earth, where all is level | 
and united: So that inftead of Joofing the Knot, this ties it the iN 
harder. You pretend'to fhew us how the Déluge was made, and | 
you lock up all the Waters within the womb of fhe Earth, and 
fet Bars and Doors, and a Wall of impenetrable Arenath and 
thicknefs'to keep them there. And you pretend to fhew us the 
original of Rocks and Mountains, and Caverns of the Earth, ‘and 
bring us το ἃ wide and endlefs plain, finooth as: the: calm’ Se: 

This is all true, and yet ‘we are ‘not fo far fromthe fight and 
difcovery of thofe ‘things as you imagine; draw ‘but the ctr: 
tain and thefe Scenes will appear, or fomething very like thern! 
We miuft remember that S. Perer told us, that the” Ante. dilivian 
Earth perifh’d, or was demolith’d; and Mafes faith; the! great Aby/fe 
was broken openat-the Deluge.” Let'us then fuppofe, ‘that at'a 
time appointed by. Divine Provi ‘denice, ‘and from Cabfes madé'ready 
| to do that great execution upon a final W orld, that this Aby/fé was 
| open’d, or that the frame of the Earth broke and fell down into 
the Great Abyffe. At this one f{troke all Nature would be chane’d, 
and this fingle action would have two great and vifible Effects. The 
one Tranfient, and theother permanent. Firft an univerfal Deluge 
would overflow all ‘the parts and Regions of the broken Earth’ | 
during the great commotion and agitation of the Abyife, by the 4 
violent fall of the Earth into it. This would be the firft and un- 
queftionable effect of this diffolution, and all that: World would be 
deftroyed. Then when the agitation of the Abyfle was aflwag’d, 
and the Waters by degrees were retir’d into their Chanels, and the 
dry land appear’d, you would fee the true image of the prefent 
Earth in the ruines of the fir(t. The furface of the Globe would be 
divided into Land and Sea; the Land would confift of Plains and 
Valleys and Mountains, according as the pieces of this ruine were 
| placd and difpos'd: Upon the banks of the Sea would ftand the 

Rocks, and near the fhoar would be Iflands, or leffer fragments 

of Earth compafs’d round by Water. Then as to Subterraneous 

Waters, and all Subterraneous Caverns and hollowneffes, upori this 
fuppofition thofe things could not be otherwife ; for the parts 
| would fall hollow in many places in this, as'in all other ruines: 
And feeing the Earth fell into this Abyffe, the Waters at a ‘3 ἜΝ 
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height Roma Sow, into all thofe hollows places at cavities; «and 
would alfo fink. and infinuate.into many. parts. of the tolidsHaxrth, 
And though thefe. Subterraneous Vaults.or holes, whether, dry-or 
full of Water ,, would be more or. lefs in all places, where the, parts 
fell-hollow,; ;yet sie would be found efpecially about.the roots. of 
the Mountains, and the higher parts of the Earth; for. there the 
fides bearing up,,one againft the other, they,could not lie fo clofe at 
the bottoms, but many, vacuities would be intercepted. Norarethere 
any other inequalities or anteguis ities obfervable:in the prefent.orm 
of the Earth ; whether in the furface of it, or interiour confiruction, 
whereof this Aypothe/is.doth not give,a ready, fairy and intelligible 
account ;and..doth at one view μερτείδῃς them all to us, with 
their caufes, as ina glafs:. And whether that Glafs be true, and 
the Image anfwer. to Ὁ the Original, 1f, you doubt of. it; .we- will 
hereafter examine them piece, by piece... But insthe. frft place, »we 
mutt confider, the General Deluge, how ealily and truly. this,;fup- 
polition reprefents and explains it, and an{wers all the properties 
and conditions of it. : 

I think it will be eafily allow’d; that :fuch .a. diffolution, of the 

Earth as we have propos’d, and fall of it.into.the. Abyffe, would 
certainly make an Univerfal Deluge ; and effectually deftroy: the 
old World,, which perith’d in it, But we have not yet particularly 
prov'd this. diffolution, and in what manner the. Deluge.follow’d 
upon it:, And to affert things in grofs never makes that, Arm, 1π|- 
preffion upon, our underftandings, and upon our belief, as,to. fee 
them deduc'd with their caufes and circumftances; And, therefore 
we muft endeavour to fhew what preparations there were in Na- 
ture for.this. great diffolution, and after what manner it.came. to 
pafs, and the Deluge in confequence of it. 
_ .We have,noted before, that Mojfes imputed the Deluge to, the 
difruption of the Abyfs ; and 8. Peter, to the particular. conftitu- 
tion of that Earth, which made it obnoxious to. be abforpt 1 in Wa- 
ter, fo, that our explication fo far is juftiffd.. But it. was below 
the dignity of thofe Sacred Pen-men, or the Spirit of God that di. 
rected them, to fhew us the caufes of this diff uption, or of this ab- 
forption ; this is left to the enquiries of men. For it was. never 
the defizn of Providence, to give fuch. particular explications of 
Natural things, as fhould make us idle, or the ufe of Reafon un- 
neceflary ; but on the contrary, by delivering great conclufions to 
us, to“excite our curiofity and inquifitivenefs after the methods, by. 
which fuch things were brought to pafs:...And it may be there 
isino greater trial or inftance of Natural Wifdom, than to find out 
the Chanel, in which thefe great revolutions of Nature, which we 
treat on, flow-and fucceed one another. 

Let us therefore refume, that Sy{tem of the Ante-diluvian Earth, 
which we have deduc’'d fromthe Chaos, and which we find toan- 
fwer.S. Peter's defcription, and. Mofes his .account of the Deluge. 
This Earth could not be obnoxious to a Deluge, as the Apoftle fup- 
pofeth it tohave been, ‘but by a diffolution;. for the Abyffe was en- 
clos’d within its bowels. And Mo/es doth inettect tell us, τῆ το was 
fuch a diflolution; whenhe faith, The fouptains, of the great Aby/fe 
Were 
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were broken cpen. For Fountains are broken open no otherwifethan 
by breaking up the ground that covers them ὃ We mutt therefore 
here inquire 1n what order, and, from what caufes the frame of 
this exteriour Earth was diffolv’d, and then we fhall foon fee how, 
upon that diflolution, the Deluge immediately prevail’d and over: 
flow’d all the parts of it. 

I do not thinkit in the power of humane wit to determine how 
long this frame would ftand, how many Years, or how many 
Ages; but one would foon imagine, that this kind of {tru@ure 
would not be perpetual, nor lait indeed many thoufands of Years, 
if one confider the effect that the heat of the Sun would have upon 


Sun, was fuch, that there was no diverlity or alternation of 
feafons in the Year, as there is now; by reafon of which alterna- 
tion, our Earth is kept in an equality of temper, the contrary fea- 
fons balancing one another ; fo as what moifture the heat of the 
Summer fucks out of the Earth, ’tis repaid in the Rains of the next 
Winter ; and what chaps were made in it, are fill’d up again, and 
the Earth reduc to its. former conititution. But if we fhould ima- 
gine a continual Summer, the Earth would proceed in drinefs till 
more and more, and the cracks would be wider and. pierce deeper 
into the fubftance of it;. And. fuch a continual Summet -there 
was, at leaft an equality of feafons in the Ante-diluvian Earth, as 
fhall be ῥίον ἃ in the following Book, concerning. Paradife. In 
the mean time this being fuppos’d, let us confider what. effe@ it 
would have upon this Arch of the exteriour Earth, and the Wa- 

ters under it. | 
We cannot believe; but that the heat of the Sun, within thie 
fpace of fome hundreds of years, would have redue’d this Earth τὸ 
a confiderable degree of drinefs in certain parts; ,and-alfo have 
much rarefrd and exhal’d the Waters beneath it: And confider- 
ing the ftructure of that Globe, the; exteriour απ, and the Wa- 
ters lying round under it, both expos’d to the Suin,, we ray: fitly 
compare it to an eAiolipile, or an hollow. Sphere witli Water in it, 
which the heat of the Tire rarefies and turns into Vapours and 
Wind, The Sun here is as the Fire, and the exteriour Earth’ is 
as the Shell of the .Aelipile, and the Abyfle as the Water within 
its; now when the heat of the Sun had, pierced through the Shell 
and reach’d the Waters, it began to rarefe them, and raife them in- 
to Vapours; which rarefaction made them require more fpace and 
room than they needed before, while they lay clofe and quiet. And 
finding themfelves pen’d in by the exteriour, Earth; they prefs'd 
with violence againft that Arch, to make it yield and give.way to 
their dilatation and eruption. So we fee all Vapouts and Exha- 
lations enclos’d within the Earth, and agitated: there, ftrive to 
break out, and often fhake the ground with their attempts to get 
loofe. And in the comparifon we us’d ofan-Aolipile, ifthe mouth 
of it be ftopt that gives the vent, the Water rarefi’d will burft the 
Veffel with its force. And the ABN of the Earth to an Egg; 
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stich we us'd Hef re, holds alfo in this ΠΕ Το δὰ it heats 
before the Fire, the moifture and Air within being raref 4, makes 
it often burft the Shell. And I do the more w illingly mention this 
laft comparifon, becaufe I obferve that fome οἱ the Ancients, when 
they fpeak of the doctrine of the Mundane egg, fay, that after a 
certain period of time it was broken 

But there is yet another thing to be confider'd in this cafe; for 
as the heat of the Sun gave force to thefe Vapours more and more, 
and made them more ftrong and vi het ; fo on the other hand, 
it alfo weaken’d more and more the Arch of the Earth, that was 
to refift thems fucking out the moifture that was the cement of 
its parts, Sees ace teak and chapping it in fundry places. 
And there being no Winter then to clofe up and unite its parts, 
and refore the Earth to its former ftrength and compactnefs, it 
grew more and more difpos’d to a diffolution. And at length, 
thefe preparations in Nature jit a made on either fide, the force 
of the Vapours increas’d, and the walls weaken’d, which fhould 
have kept them in, when the Spr ΞΕ Ὁ time was come, that Alt 
wife Providence had defign’d for the punifhment ofa finful World, 
the whole fabrick brake, and the frame of the Earth was torn in 
pieces, as by an Earthquake; and thofe great portions or fragments, 
into which it was divided, fell down into the Abyfie, fome in one 
pofture, and fome in another. 

This is ἃ fhort and general account how we may conceive the 
diffolution of the firft Farth, and an univerfal Deluge arifing upon 
it. And this manner of diffolution hath fo many ex amples in 
Nature every Age, that we need not infit farther upon the Ex- 
plication of it. The generality of Earthquakes arife from like 
caufes, and often end in a like effect, a partial Deluge, or Inunda- 
tion of the place or Country where ‘they happen ; and of thefe we 
have feen fome inftanceseven inour own times: But whenfoever it 
fo happens that the Vapours and Exhalations fhut up in the caverns 
of the Earth, by rarefaction or compreffion come to be ftraitned, 
they ftrive ‘every way to fet themfelves at liberty, and often break 
their prifon, or the cover of the Earth that kept them in; which 
Earth wpen ‘that dift uption falls into the Subterraneous, Caverns 
that lie under it: And if it fo happens that thofe Caverns are full of 
Water, as generally they are, if they be great or deep, that City or 
trad of Land is drown'd. And alfo the fall of fuch. a mafs of 
Earth, with its weight and bulk, doth often force out the Water 
fo impetuoufly, as to throw it upon-all the Country round about. 
There ae innumerable examples 1 in Hiftory (whereof we fhall men. 
tion fome hereafter’) of Cities and Countries thus fwallow’d ups 
or ovenfiow'd, by an’ Earthquake, and an Inundation arifing upon 
it. And according to the manner of their fall or ruine,they either 
remain’d wholly under w ater, and perpetually drown’d, as Sodom 
and Gomorrha, Plato's Ailaniis, Bura and Helice, and other Citiés 
and Regions in Greece and dfa; or they partly emergd, and ot 
eame! diy’ Land’ again; when ( their fituation. being pretty hich 
the Waters; ‘after’ “their violent agitation was abated, ‘tetird into 
the lower places, and into their Chanels, 
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Now if we compare thefe partial diflolutions of the Earth with 
an univ_rial diffolution, we may as eafily conceive an Univerfal De- 
luge from an Uriverfal Diffolution, as a partial Deluge from a par- 
tial, If we can, conctive a City, a Country, an Ifland, a Continent 
thus abforpt and overfowny it we dobut. enlarge our thought and 
imagitiation a little, we may conceive it as wellof the whole Earth. 
And it feems flrange to me, that none of the Ancients fhould hit 
upon this way of explaining the Univerfal Deluge; there being fuch 
frequent inftances in all Ages and Countries of Inundations made in 
this manner, and never of any great Inundation made otherwife, 
inlefs in maritime Countries, by the irruption of the Sea into 
grounds that lie low. ‘Tis true, they weild not fo eafily imagine 
this Diffolution, becaufe they did not underftand the true form of 
the Ante-dduvian Earth; but, methinks, the examination of the 
Deluge fhould have led them to the difcovery of that: For obferving 
the dithculty, or impoffibility of an Univerfal Deluge, without the 
Diffolution of the Earth; as alfo frequent inftances of thefe Ditfo- 
lutions accompany’d with Deluges, where the ground was hollow, 
and had Subterraneous Waters; this, methinks, fhould have promp: 
ted them to. imagine, that thofe Subterraneous Waters were univer- 
fal at that time, or extended quite round the Earth; fo as a diffo- 
lution of the exteriour Earth could not be made any where but it 
would fall into Waters, and be, more or lefs overfow’d. And 
when they had, once reacht this thought, they might conclude both 
what the form of the Ante-diluvian Earth was, and that the De- 
Juge came to pafs by the diffolution of it. But we reafon witheafe 
about the finding ont of things, when they are once found. out; 
and there is but athin paper-wall fometimes between the great dif- 
covcries.and.a perfect ignorance of them. Let us proceed. now to 
confider, whether this fuppofition will anfwer all the. conditions 
of an Univerfal Deluge, and fupply all the defects which we found 
in other Explications. 

The great dificulty propos’d, was to find Water fufficient to 
make an Univerfal Deluge, reeching to the tops of the Mountains; 
and yet that this. Water fhould be tranfient, and after fome time 
fhould fo return, into its Chanels, that the dry Land would ap- 
pear, and the Earth become again habitable. There. was. that 
double impofibility in the common opinion, that the quantity of 
Water neceflary for fuch a Deluge was no where to be-found, or 
could no. way be brought upon the Earth; and then. if it was 
brought, could no way be remov’d ‘again., Our explication quite 
takes off the edge οἵ this Objection ,; for, performing the fame ef- 
fe& with a far lefs quantity of Water, tis both eafie to be found, 
and eafily remov'd when the work is done. When the exteriour 
Earth was broke, and fell into the Abyfle, a good part of it was 
cover'd with Water by the mecr depth of.the Aby/fé it fell into, 
and thofe parts of it that were higher than the.Abyfle was deep, 
and confequently would ftand above it ina calm Water, were 
notwithftanding reacht and overtop’d by the. waves, during the 
agitation and violent commotion of the Abyffe. For it is notima- 
ginable what the commotion of the Abyffe vould be upon this 
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diffolution of the Earth, nor to what height its waves would be 
threwn, when thofe prodigious fragments were tumbled down in- 
to it. ‘Suppofe a ftone of ten thoufand weight taken up into the 
Air a mile or two, and then let fallinto the middle of the Ocean, 
1 do not believe but that the dafhing of the water upon that im- 
preffion, ‘would rife as high asa Mountain. But fuppofe a mighty 
Rock or heap of Rocks to fall from that height, or a great land, 
or a Continent; thefe would expel ‘the waters out of their places, 
with fuch a force and violence, as to fling them among the highett 
Clouds. 

"Tis incredible to what height fometimes great Stones and Cin- 
ders will be thrown, at the eruptions of fiery Mountains ; and the 
preflute of a great maf$ of Earth falling into the Abyfie, though ir 
be a force of another kind, could not butimpel the water with fo 
much ftrength, as would carry it up toa great height in the Air: 
and to the top of any thing that Jay in its way, any eminency, high 
fragment, or new Mountain: And then rowling back again, it 
would fweep down with it whatfoever it rufht upon, Weods, 
Buildings, living Creatures, and carry them all headlong into the 
great gsulph. Sometimes a mafs of water would be quite ftruck otf 
‘and feparate from the reft, and toft through the ‘Air ΚΘ ἃ flying 
River; but'the common motion of the waves was to climb up the 
hills, or inclin’d fragments; and. then rettirn into the valleys and 
deeps again, witha perpetual fluctuation going and coming, afcen- 
‘ding and defcending, till the violence of them being fpent by de- 
‘grees, they fetled at laft.in the places. allotted for them; where 
‘bounds are fet that they cannot pafs over, that they return not again to 
‘cover the Earth. / 

Neither is it to be wonder’d, that the great Tumult of the wa- 
ters, and the extremity of the Deluge lafted for fome months; for 
befides, that’ the firft fhock and commotion ‘of the Abyfle was ex- 
tremely violent, from the general fall of the Earth, there were ever 
and anon fome fecondary ruines; or fome parts of the great ruine, 
that were not well fetled, broke again, and made new commotions: 
And ’twa's a confiderable time before the great .fragments that fell, 
and thcit' I¢ffer dependencies could be fo adjufted and. fitted, as to 
reft ina firm and immoveable pofture: For. the, praps and jftays 
whereby. they lean’d.one upon another, or upon the bottom, of the 
Abyffe,. often. fail’d, either by the incumbent weight, or the vic- 
lent impulfes of the water againft them; .and fo renew’d, or con- 
tinu’d the .diforder and ‘confufion of the Abyffe. Befides, we are to 
obferve, that: thefe great’ fragments falling hollow, .they inclasid 
and bore down with them.under their concave furface ἃ great deal 
of Air; and while the water compafs’d thefe fragments, and,over- 
flow’d.them,.the Air could not readily gét out_of thofeprifons, but 
by degrees, as the Earth and Water above would give way ;. fe as 
this would alfo hinder the fettlement of, the Abyfle, and the re 
tiring of the Water into ,thofe Subtegrancous Chanels, for. fome 
tithe. But at length,. when this Air-had found a. vent, and feft-its 
place to the Water, and the ruines, both primary, and fecondary, 
were detled and fxd, then the Waters of the Abyflc began to fertfe 
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too, and the dry Land to appear; firft’the tops of the.Mountains, 
then the high Grounds, then the Plains and the τοῖς of the Earth. 
And this gradual fubfidency of the Abyile (which Mojes alfo hath 
particularly noted ) and difcovery of the feveral parts of the Earth, 
would alfo take up'a confiderable time. 

Thus a new World appear’d, or the Earth put on its new form, 
and became divided into Sea, and Land; and the Abyfle, which 
from feveral Ages, even from the beginning of the World, had lain 
hid in the womb of the Earth, was brought to light and difco- 
ver'd ; the greateft part of it conftituting our prefent Ocean, and 
the ret filling the lower cavities of the Earth: Upon the Land ap- 
pear'd the Mountains and the Hills, and the Iflands in the Sea, and 
the Rocks upon the fhore. And fo the Divine Providence, having 
prepar'd Nature for fo great ἃ change, at one ftroke diffolv’d the 
frame of the o'd World, and made us a new one out of its ruines, 
which we now inhabit fince the Deluge. All which things being 
thus explain’d, deduc’d, and ftated, we ‘now add and pronounce 
our Third and laft Propofition : That’ the difruption of the Abyffe, dy 
diffolution of the primeval Farth and its fall into the Abyffe, was the 
canfe of the Univerfal Deluge, and of the defiruction of the old World. 
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That the Explication we have given of an Univerfal Deluge 
is not an \dea only, but an account of what really came to 
pals in this Earth, and the true Explication of Noah's 
Flood ; as is prow d by Argument and from Hiftory. An 
Examination of Tehom-Rabba, or. the great Abyffe, and 
that by it the Sea cannot be underflood, nor the. Subter- 
raneous Waters, as they are at prefent. What the true 
Notion and Form of it was, collefted from Mofes and 
other Sacred Writers; Ihe frequent allufions, in Scri- 
pture to the opening and {hutting the Abyjfe,. and the par- 
ticular ftile of Scripture in its reflections on the Origin, 
And the Formation of the Earth. Obfervations' on Deu- 
calion’s Deluge. 

Ε΄ have now givén an account’ of the firft great revolution 

of Nattire; andof the Univerfal Deluge, in a way that 15 in- 

tellicible, and from caufes that anfwer the greatnefs of the effect ; 

We have fuppos’d nothing but what is ἃ Ὁ prov’d, ‘both as to the 

ΠΥ form of the Earth, and as to the manner of its Diffolution : 

and how far from that would evidently and neceflarily arife a ge- 

netal Deluge, which’ was’ that, which put a period τὸ the old 

World, and’ the firt ftate of things. And though all this hath 

been dedwe'd in due ‘order, and with ¢onmexion and confequence 
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of one thing upon another, fo far as I know, which. is the true 
evidence of a Theory ; yet it may not be fufficient to command the 
Affent and Belief of fome perfons, who will allow, it may be, and 
acknowledge, that this is a fair Idea of a poffible Deluge in general, 
and of thedeftruction of a World by it; but this may be-on!y an 
Idea, they ll fay; we defire it may be provd from fome collateral 
arguments, taken either from Sacred Hiftory, or from obfervation, 
that this hath really been exemplified upon the Earth, and that 
Noahs Viood came to pafs this way. And feeing we have defignd 
this firft Book chiefly for the Explication of Wozh’s Deluge, I am 
willing to add here a Chapter or two extraordinary upon this oc- 
cafion; to fhew,, that what we have deliver’d is mere than-an Idea, 
and that it was in this very way that. Noah's Deluge came to pafs. 
But they who have not this doubt, and have a mind to fee the 
iffue of the Theory, may skip thefe two Chapters, if they pleafe, 
and proceed to the following, where the order is continued. 

To fatishe then the doubtful in this particular, let us lay down 
in the firft place that conclufion which they feem to admit, vz. 
That this is a poffible and confiftent Explication of an Univerfal 
Deluge; and let’s fee how far. this would go, if well confider'd, 
towards the proof of what they defire, or towards the demonftra- 
tion of Moah’s Deluge in particular. It is granted on both hands, 
that there hath been an Univerfal Deluge,upon the Earth, which 
was Noah's Deluge; and it is alfo granted, that we have given a 
poflible and confiftent Idea of an Univerfal Deluge; Now we have 
prov'd Chap. [land 111. that all other ways hitherto affign’d for the 
Explication of Nozh’s Flood are incongruous or impoffible - ‘there- 
fore it came to pafs in that poffible and competent way which we 
have propos’d. And if wehave truly prow’d, in the foremention’d 
Chapters, the impoffibility or unintelligibility of it in all other ways, 
this argumentation is undeniable. Befides, we may argue thus, as 
it is granted that there\ hath been an Univerfal Deluge upon the 
Earth; foil fuppofé it will be granted that there hath been but one: 
Now the diffolution of the Earth, whenfoever. it happen’d,. would 
make one Univerfal Deluge, and therefore.the only one, and the 
fame with Moah’s. That fuch a Diflolutionas we have deferib’d, 
would make an Univerfal Deluge, I think, cannot be-queftion’d , 
and thatethere hath been fuch'a diffolution,: befides what we have 
already. alledgd, fhall be provd at large, from natural Obférvations 
upon the Form and Figure of the prefent Earth, in the Third Se&ion 
and laft Ghap. of this Book; In the mean time we will proceed to 
Hiftory, both Sacred and Profane, and by comparing our Expli- 
cation with thofe, give further aflurance of its truth and reality. 

In the γῇ place, it agrees, which is moft confiderable, with 
Mofes’s Narration of the’ Deluge; both as to the matter and man- 
ner of it.The matter of the Deluge Mo/és makes to be the Waters 
from above, and the Waters from below; or he diftinguifhes the 
Caufes of the Deluge,as we do, into Superiour and Inferiour: and 
the Inferiour.caufes he:makes to be the; difruption of the Abyfs, 
which is the principal part, and the great hinge of our Explication. 
Then as:to the manner, of the Deluge,.'the beginning and the 
ending, 
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ending, the increafe 8 
and decreas’d gradually, 
neated fluGuations and reciprocat ons of the waves, the waters of 
the Abyffe began to be more compos’d, and to retire imo their 
Chanels, whence they fhall never return to cover the Earth again. 
This agrees wholly with our Theory ; we fuppofe the Abyfle to 
have been under an extream commotion and agitation by the fall 
of the Earth into it, and this at frft encreasd more and more, till 
the whole Earth was fain; Then continuing for fome time at the 
height of its rage, overwhelming the greateft Mountains, it after- 
wards decreas’d by the like degrees, leaving firft the tops of the 
Mountains, then the Hills and the Fields, till the Waters came to 
be wholly drawn off the Earth into their Chanels. 

It was no doubt a great overfight in the Ancients, to fanfie the 
Deluge like a great ftanding Poo! of water, reaching from the bot- 
tom of the Valleys to the tops of the Mountains, every where alike, 
with a level and uniform furface ; by reafon of which miltaken no- 
tion of the Deluge, they made more water neceflary to it than was 
poffible to be had, or being had, than it was poffibie to get quit of 
again; for there are no Chanels in the Earth that could hoid fo 


and decreafe, he faith it increas’d gradually, 
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much water, either to give it, or toreceive it. And the Pfalmift vid. se. ἀμ: 
{peaking of the Deluze, as it feems to me, notes this violent com. /tmin loc. 


motion of the Abyffe. The Waters went up by the Mountains, came 
down by the Valleys unto the place which thou haft founded for them. 1 
know fome interpret that paflage of the ftate cf the waters in the 
beginning, when they cover’d the face of the whole Earth, Gew. 1. 
2. but that cannot be, becaufe of what follows in the next Verfe ; 
Thou haft fet a bound that they may not pafs over ; that they turn not again 
to cover the Earth. Which is not true, if the preceding wo‘ ds be un- 
derftood of the ftate of the waters at the beginning of the World ; 
for they did pafs thofe bounds, and did return fince'that time to 
cover the Earth, namely at the Deluge: But if thefe words be re- 
fer’d to the time of the Deluge, and the ftate of the waters then, 
‘tis both a juft defcription of the motion of the Abyfle, and certain- 
ly true, that the waters fince that time are fo fetled in their Cha- 
nels, that they fhall never overflow the Earth aga'n. ‘As we are af- 
fured by the promife made to Wozh, and that illuftrious pledge and 
confirmation of it, the Rainbow, that the Heavens alfo fhall never 
pour out fo much waters again; their ftate being chang’d as well 
as that of the Earth, or Sea, from what they were before the De- 
luge. 

But before. we leave Mojes’s Narration of the Deluge; we muft 
examine further; what is, or’can be underfteod by his T-EH O M- 
RABBA, or great Abyfe;y which ‘he faith was broken upat the 
Deluze ; for! this will help us to difcover; whether our Explicati- 
on be the fame with his, and of the fame Flood. And firft we muft 
confider, whether by the TehomRabba, or Mofaical Abyffe, can be 
underftood the Sea or Ocean, ‘under that forin we fee it in’at pre- 
fent, and ‘tis iplain, methinks, that’ the Sea cannot be underftood 
by this great Abyffe, both becaufe the Sea is not capable upon any 
d.fruption to make fuch air univerfal Deluge ; and becatife the Nar- 
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ration of Mofes, and his expreflions concerning this Abyfle, do not 
agree to the Sea. Some of the Ancients indeed did irnagine, that 
the waters of the Sea were much higher than the Land, and {tood, 
as 10 were, on anheap ; fu as when thefe waters were let loofe, they 
overfiow’d the Earth, and made a Deluge. But this is known to be 
a grof{s miftake; the Sea and the Land make one Glebe, and the 
Waters couch themfelves, as clofe as may be, to the Center of this 
Globe in a Spherical convexity ; fo that if all the Mountains and: 
Hills were fcal’d, and the Earth made even, the Waters would not 
overfiow its {mooth furface; much lefs could they overfiow it in 
the form that it is now in, where the Shores are higher than the 
Sea, the Inland parts than the Shores, and the Mountains ftill far 
above all: So as no difruption of the Sea could make an univerfal 
Deluge, by reafon of its fituation. But befides that, the quantity of 
Water contain’d in the Sea is no way fufficient to make a Deluge in 
the prefent form of the Earth; for we have fhewn bef re, Chapirzt 
that, Eight fuch Oceans as ours would be little enough for that pur- 
pofe. Then as to the expreffions of Mo/és concerning this Abyffe, 
if he had meant the Sea by it, and that the Deluge was made by the 
difruption of the Sea, why did he not fay fo? There is:no mention 
of the Seain all the Hiftory of the Deluge: Mo/és had mention’d 
the Sea before, Gen. 1.10. and us’d a word that wascommon and 
known to fignifie the Sea; And if he had a mind) to exprefs the 
fame thing here, why. fhould he not ufe the fame word and the 
fame term? In an Hiftorical relation we ufe terms that. are mot 
proper and δε known; but inftead of that he wfeth the fame term 
here that he did, Gen. 1.2. when he faith, Darknefs. was upon the 
face of the Abyffe, or of the Deep, as we render it; there the Abyife 
was open, or cover’d with darknefs only, namely before the exte- 
rior Earth was form’d; Here the fame Abyffe is mention’d again, 
but. cover’d, by, the formation of the Earth upon it; and the cover- 
ing of ‘this Abyfle was broken or cloven afunder, andthe Waters 
gufht out that made the Deluge. This I am fure is the mof natural 
interpretation or fignification of this word, according as it is us’d 
in Mofes’s writings. Furthermore, we muft obferve what-Mo/es 
faith concerning this Abyffe, and whether. that will agree with the 
Sea or'no; hefaith the Fountains of the great Alyffe. were broken open + 
now if by the great Abyfle you underftand the Sea, how are its 
Fountains broken open ?. To break open.a Fountain, isto break open 
the ground that covers it,and what ground covers the-Sea?, So that 
upon all confiderations, either of the word that Mofes here ufeth, 
Tehom-Rabba, or ‘of 'the.thing affirmed concerning it, breaking oper 
its Fountains or, of the effec following the breaking open its Four 
tains, drowning of the Earth 3 from all thefe heads-it.is manifeft, that 
the Sea cannot be underftood by the great Abyffe, whofe difrupti- 
on was the caufe.of the Deluge. , 

And as the Mofaical ΑΒγῆδ cannot be the Sea, fo-neither cancit 
be thofeSubterraneous waters that are difperft in the Ce'ls and Ca: 
verns of the Earth; for as they are now lodg’d within the Earth, 
they are,not one Abyffe, but feveral Cifterns and Receptacles of swat 
ter, in feveral places, efpecially under the reots-ef Mountains and 
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Hills; feparate one from. another, fometimes by whole Regions 

and Countries interposd. Befides, what Fountains, if they _ were 

broken up, could let out this water, or bring it upon the face of 

the Earth? “When we fink a Mine, or dig a Well, the waters, 

when uncoverd, do not ledp out_of their places, out of thofe Ca- 

Vities, or at lea{t, do not flow upon the Earth; .’Tis not as if you 

open'da Vein, where the! Bloud fpirts out, and rifeth higher than i 

its Source; but as when you take of the cover of a--Veflel, the i, 

water doth not fly out.forthat: So if wefhould Imagine all the Ie 
Subterrdneous Caverns of the Earth uncover'd, and the waterslaid | 

pate, there they Wouldlie unmov’d in their beds, if the Earth did 

| not fall into them to force them up. Furthermore), if thefe waters 

Wete any way extracted and laid upon the furface of. the cround, 

nothing would be gain’d as to the Deluge by that, for as much 

water would runinto thefe holes again when the Deluge begun to | 

rife; fo thatthis would be butan ufelefs labour, and turn to no ἃς. i 

count. And laftly, Thefe waters are no way fufficient for cuantity | 

to aniwer to the Mofaical Abyfs, or to be the principal caufe of the 

Deluge, as that was. Vat 

Now feeing neither the Sed, as it is at prefent, nor the Subterra- " i 
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Li 
neous WVaters, as they are at prefent, can anfwer to the Mofaical 
Abyffe, we are fure there is nothing in this prefent Earth that can Hy 
anfwer to it. Letus then on the other hand compare it with-that ᾿" 
Subterraneous Abyfs, which we ‘have found in the Ante-diluvian ᾿ 
Earth, reprefented 5.Frg. 2. and examine their charaGers,and cor-. P.40 
| efpondency: Firlt, Mofers Abyfs was cover’d, and Subterrane- 
| ous, for the Fountains of it are faid to have been cloven or burft 
open; then it was vaft and capacious ; and’ thirdly, it was fo dif- 
pos’d, as to be capable of a difruption, that would caufe an uni. 
| verfal Deluge to the Earth. Our Ante-diluvian Abyfs anfwers truly 
to all thefe characters ; “twas in the womb ofthe Earth ; the Earth 
was founded upon thofe Waters, as the Pfalmijt faith: or they 
were enclos’d within the Earth as im a Bag. Then for the capa- 
city of it, it contained both all the Waters now in the Ocean, and Ἶ 
all thofe that are difpers’d in the Caverns of the Earth: And laftly, Hf 
it 1s manifeft its fituation was fuch, that upon a difruption or sf 
diffolution of the Earth which cover’d it, an univerfal Deluge 
would arifeé. Seeing then this anfwers the defcription, and all the 
properties of the Mofarcal Aby/fe, and nothing elfe will, how can 
| we in reafon judge it otherwife than the fame, and the very thing 
intended and propos’d in the Hittory of Afozh’s Deluge under the 
name of Tehom-Rabba, or the great Abyfs, at whofe difruption the | 
| World was over-flow’d... And as we do not think it an unhappy | 
| difcovery to have found out (witha moral certainty ) the feat of 
the Mofaical Abyfs, which hath been almoft as much fought for, 
and as much in vain, as thefeat of Paradife ; {fo this gives usa great 
affurance, that the Theory we have given of a general Deluge, is ἢ 
hot a meer Idea, but isto be appropriated τὸ the Deluge of Nosh, 
as a true explication of. it. | 
And to proceed now from Mofes to other Divine. Writers ; 
That our Defcription isa realitv, both as to the Ante-diluvian 
| E Earth, 
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Earth, iar as'to. the Deluge, we may further Be convted ἢ from 
S: Peters difcourfe concerning thofe two things. 5. Ferer faith, that 
the conftitution οὗ che. Ante- diluvian Earth was fuch, in reference 
to. thé Waters, that by reafon of that it was obnoxious to a De- 
luge; we fay thefe Waters were the’ great ddyffe it {toed upon, 
by reafon. whereof that World was really expos d to a. Deluge, and 
overwhelor din it Hee the.difruption of this Abyfs, as ‘Mofes wit- 

neffes. “Tis true, S. Peter doth not fpecifie what thofe, waters 
were, nor mentior ἘΠ the Sea, or (πὸ Abyfs; but feeing Mofes 
tells us, that it was by the waters of the Aby’s that the Farih was 
overwhelm’d, 5. Peter's waters muft be underiftcod of the fame Abyfs, 
becaufe he fupy ppofeth.. them the caufe of the fame Deluge. And, I 
think, the Apoftle’s difcourfe there cannot receive a Detter illuftra- 
tion, than from Mofes’s Hiftory of the Deluge. Mofes diftinzuifhes 
the Caufes of the Flood into thofe that belon ng to the Héavehs, and 
thofe that belong to the Fart? ; the Rains and the Abyfs: S. Peter 
alfo diftinguifheth the caufes of the Deluge into the cc onftitution of 
the Heavens, in reference to its waters ; ana the contlitution of the 
Earth, in reference to its waters; and no doubt th ey both aim at 
the fame caufes, as they refer to the fame § tect 5 only Mefes men- 
tions- the. immediate Caufes, the Rains and the Waters of the 
Abyfs; and S. Peter mentions the more remote and fundamental 
caufes, that ,conftitution of the Heavens, and that conftitution of 
the Earth, in reference to their refpective, Waters, which made 


that world obnoxious to a Deluge: And thefe two fpeaking of Av- 


ah’s Deluge, and agreeing thus with one another, and both with 
us, OF with the Theory which we have given of a General De. 
luge, we inay fafely conclude, that it is no. imaginary Idea, Bund 
true accoust of { that Ancient Elood, whereof Di fes hath lefe us : 
Hiftory. 
And feeing the right underfianding of the Mofaical Abyffe is Tar 

net alone to prove’ all we have deliver'd concerning the seed 

alfo conc Thing the frame of the Ante-diluvian Earth, give me 
ie to take notice here of forme other places of Scripture, which 
we mentiond before, that feem manifeltly to defcribe this fame 
form of the Abyfs with. the Earth aboye it, Pfal. 24.2. He founded 
le Earth BAKE γρ ΡΥ eftablifhd it upon t he Floods; and Pfal. 136. 

He ftretched out the Earth above the Waters. Now this Foundation 
Bp the Earth pe on the Waters, or extenjin of it above the Waters, 
doth moft aptly agree to that _firuéture and fituation of the Abyfs 
and the Ante-diluvian Earth, which we have affign’d. them, and 
vhich we have before defcrib’d; but very improperly and force’ dly 
to the Pee form of the Earth and the Waters. In that fecond 
place of the Palm ‘ft, the word may be renderd either, he /fretch’d, 
as we read it, or he fixt and confolidated the Earth above the W aters, 
as the Vulaate and Septuagint tranflate it: For ‘tis from the fame 

word with that which is uled for the Firmament, Gen. τὸ 850 that 

as the Firmament was extended’ over and around the Earth, fo was 
the Earth extended over and about the -Waters, in that firft con- 
fitution of things; and I remember fome of. the Ancients ufe this 
very comparifon of the Firmament and Earth, to exprefs the 
fituation 
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fituation of the Paradifiacal Earth in reference to the Sea or Abyffe. 
There 1s another remarkable place inthe Pfalms, to thew the dif. 
polition of the Waters in the frft Earth; Pal. 33..7+.He gathereth 
the Waters of the Sea as ina Bag, he layeth up the Abyffes in ftove-boufes. 
This anfwers very fitly and naturally to the place and difpotition of 
the Abyffe which it had before the Deluge, inclos’d within the 
vault of the Earth, as in a Bag or in a Store houfe. 1 know very well 
What I render here in a Bag, 1s render’d in the Lnglifh, as an heap ; 
but that tranflation of the word feems to be grounded. on the old 
Error, that the Sea is higher than the Land, and fo doth not make 
a true fence. Neither are the two parts of the Verfe fo well fuited 
and confequent one to another, if the firft exprefs an high fituation 
of the Waters, and the fecond a Jow one. And accordingly, the 
Vulgate, Septuagint, and Oriental Verfions and Paraphrafe, as alfa 
Symmachus, St. Ferome, and Bafl, render it as we do here, 28. ὦ Βαξ, 
or by termsequivalent. .. ᾿ς we 
To thefe paflages of the Pyalmift, concerning the form of the 
Abyffe and the firft Earth, give me leave to add this general remark, 
that they are commonly ufhered in, or follow ed, with fomething 
of Admiration inthe Prophet. .We obfery’d before, that the for- 
mation of the firft Earth, after fuch a wonderful manner, being a 
piece cf Divine ArchiteQure, when it was {poken of in Scripture, 
it was ufually afcrib’d to a particular Providence, and accordingly 
we fee in thefe places now mention’d, that it, is {till made the ob- 
je@ of praife and admiration: In that 136 Pfalm ’tis’ reckon’'d 
among the wonders of Gcd, Verf. 4, 5,6. Give praife,.to. him who a- 
lene doth great wonders ; To him that by wifdom made the Heavens : Te 
him that firetched out the Earth above the Waters. And in, like manner, 
irthat 33 Pfalm, ’tis joyn’d with the forming of the Heavens, and 
made the fubject of the Divine Power and Wifdom : Vers: 6,7, 8, 9. 
By the word of the Lord were the Heavens made, and all the Hoff of thein 
by the breath of bis mouth , He gathereth the Waters of the Seu together, 
asin a Bag, he layeth up the Abyffe in Store-honfes. Let all the Earth 
fear the Lord; Let all the Inhabitants of the World fland in awe of him ; 
For he fpake, and it was he commanded, and it ftood faft. Namely, 
all things flood in that wonderful pofture in which the Word of his 
Power and Wifdom had eftablifht them. David often made thé 
works oi Nature, and the External World, the matter of his Me- 
ditations, and of his praifes and Philofophical Devotions ; reflecting 
{umetimes upon the prefent form of the World; and fometirnes up- 
on the primitive form of it: And though Poetical expreffions,as the 
Palms are, {el\dom are fo determinate and diftin@, but that they 
may be interpreted more than one way, yet, I think, it cannot but 
be acknowledg’d, that thofe expreflions and paflages that we have 
inftanc’d in, are more fairly and aptly underftood of the Ancient 
form of the Sea, or the Abyffe, as it was énclos’d within the Earth, 
than of the prefent form of it in ari open Chanel. 
There are alfo in the Book of Job many nob!e refleGions upon the 
works of Nature, and upon the formation of the Earth and the 
Abyfie ; whereof that in Chap. 26.7. He flretcheth out the North over 
the Empty places, and hangeth the Earth upon nothing, feems to parallel 
9? 
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the expreffion of David, He fivetched out the Earth upon the Waters ; 
for the word we render the empty place is ‘TOHU, which is applid 
to the Chaos and the firft Abyfle, Gen.1.2. and the hanging: the 
Earth upon nothing is much more wonderful, if it be underftood of 
the firft habitable Earth, that hung over the Waters, fuftain’d by 
nothing but its own peculiar form, and the libration of its parts, 
than if it be underftood of the prefent Earth, and the whole body 
of it; forif it be in its Center or proper place, whither fhould it 
fink further, or whither fhould it go? But this paflage, together 
with the foregoing and following V erfes, requires a more. critical 
examination than this Difcourfe will eatily bear. 

There is another remarkable Difcourfe in Fob, that contains ma- 
ny-things to our prefent purpofe, *tis Chap. 33. where God reproa- 
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hes Fob with his ignorance of what pafs’d at the bezinning of the 
World, and the formation of the Eaith, ΤΕΥ: 4,5, 6. Where waft 
* thou when 1 laid the foundations of the Earth ¢ Declave if thou haft un- 


derftanding: Who hath laid the meafures thereof, if thou knoweft s or 
who hath firetched the line upon it ὁ Whereupon are the foundations there- 
of faffned, or who laid the corner-ftone ¢ All thefe queftions have far 
more force and Emphafis, more propriety and e.egancy, :f they be 
underftood of the firft and Ante-diluvian form of the Earth, than if 
they be underftood of the prefent ; fur in the prefent form of the 
Earth there is no Archite@ure, no {tructure, no more than in a 
ruine; or at leaft none comparatively to what was in the firft form 
of it. And that the exterior and fuperficial part of the Earth is 
here fpoken of, appears by the rule and lime appli’d to it, but what 
rule or regularity is there in the furface of the prefent Earth ? what 
line was us’d to level its parts ὃ But in its original conftru@tion when 
it lay fmooth and regular in its furface, as if it had been drawn by 
-rule and line in every part; and when it hung pois’d upon the 
Deep, without pillar or foundation ftone, then juft proportions 
were taken, and every thing plac’d by weight and meafire: And 
this, 1 doubt not, was that artificial ftructure here alluded to, and 
when this work was finifht, then the morning Stars fang together, and 
all the fons of Gcd fhouted for joy. 

Thus far the queftions proceed upon the form and conftru@ion 
of the firft Earth ; in the following verfes (3,9, 10, r1.) they pro- 
ceed upon the demolition of that Earth, the ofen.ng the Abyfle, 
-and the prefent ftate of both. Or who fhut up the Sea with doors when 
it brake forth, as if it had iffu’d out of a womb? Who can doubt but 
this was'at the breaking open of the Fountains of the Abyffe, Gen_7. 
γι. when the waters gutht out, as out of the great womb of Na- 
ture ; and by reafon of that confufion and perturbation of Air and 
Water that rife upon it, a thick mift and darknefs was round the 
Earth, and all things as inafecond Chaos, When I made the cloud the 
garment thereof, and thick darknefs a fwadling bard for it, and brake up 
for it my decreed place, and made bars and doors Namely, (taking the 
words. as thus ufually render’d) the prefent Chanel of the Sea was 
made! when the Abyfle was broke up, and at the fame time were 
made the fhory Rocks and Mountains which are the bars and boun- 
daries of the Sea, And fatd hitherto fhalt thou come, and. no further, 
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aid here {hall thy proud waves be flayd. Which laft fentence fhows; 
that this cannot be underftood of the firft difpofition of the waters 
as they were before the Flood, for their proud waves broke thofe 
bonnds, whatfoever they were, when they overflow'd'the Earth in 
the Deluge. Andthat the womb which they broke out. of was the 
great Abyfs, the Chaldee Paraphrafe in this place doth exprefly 
mention; and what can be underftood by the womb of the Earth, 
but that Subterraneous capacity in which the Abyfs lay? Then that 
which followeth, is a defcription or reprefentation of the great 
Deluge that enfu’d,and of that diforder in Nature,that was then,and 
how the Waters were fetled and Bounded afterwards. Not unlike 
the defcription in the 104 Pfalm, verf. 6,7,8,9. and thus much for 
thefe places in the book of Fob. . | 

There remains a remarkable difcourfe in the Proverbs of Solomon, 
relating to the Mofzical Abyfle, and not only to that, but to the 
Origin of the Earth in general, where Wifdom declares her anti- 
quity and'pre-exiftence to all the works of this Earth, Chap. 8. ver. 
23.24, 25,26,27,28 I was fet up from everlafiing, from the begin- 
ning, ere the Earth was. When there were no Deeps ov Abyffes; 1 was 
brought forth , when no fountains abounding with water. Then in the 
27. verfe, When he prepared the Heavens, 1 was there; when he fet a 
Compafs upon the face of the Deep or Abyffe. When te eflablifhed the 
Clouds above, when he flrengthned the fountains of the Abyffe. Here is 
mention made of the Aby/fe, and of the Fountains of the Abyffe, and 
who can queftion, but that the Fountains of the Abyfs here, are 
the fame with the Fountains of the Aby{s which Mojés mentions, 
and were broken open, as he tells us, at the Deluge ? “Let us ob- 
ferve therefore what form Wifdom gives to this Abyfs, and confe- 
quently to the Mofzical: And here feém to be two’ expreffions that 
determine the form of it, σεν 28. He flrengthned the fountains of the 
Abyffe, that is, the cover of thofé Fountains, forthe Fotintains 
could be ftrengthned no other way than by making a {trong cover 
or Arch over them. And that Arch is expreft more fally and 
diftin@ly in the foregoing ver/>, When he prepard the Heavens, I 
was there; when he fet a Compafs on the face of the Abyffe; we ren- 
der it Compajs, the word fignifies a Circle or Circumference, or an 
Orb or Sphere. So there was iti the beginning of the World a 
Sphere Orb or Arch fet round the Abyfs, according to the teftimo- 
ny of Wifdom, who was then preferit. And this fhews us both the 
form of the Mofuical Aby{s, which was triclided within this Vault: 
and the form of the habitable Earth, which was the outward fur- 
face of this Vault, or thé cover of the Aby{s that was broke up at 
the Deltige. | 

And thus tnuch, I thirik, is fufficierit to have noted. out of Scri- 
pture, coticerning the Mofzie«) Abyfs, to difcover the form; place 
and fituation of it; which 1 have done the more largely, becaufe 
that being determin’d, it will draw in eafily all the reft of our The 
ory concetning the Deluge. I will now only ddd ofe or two ge- 


‘neral Obfervations, and fo conclude this difcotirfes The firft Ob- 


fervation is concerning the Abyfs; namely, That the opening and 
foutting of the Abyffe, is the great hinge upon which Nature turns in 
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this Earth: This brings another face of things, other Scenes anda 
New World upon the flage: And accordingly it is a thing often 
mention’d» and alluded to in Scriprure, fomeiimes in a Natural, 
fometimes in a Moral or Theological fence; and in both fences, our 
Saviour fhuts and opens it as he pleafeth. Our Saviour, who is 
both Lord of Nature and of Grace, whofe Dominion is both in 
Heaven and.in Earth, hatha double Key; thar of the Aby{s, where- 
by Death and Hell are in his power, and all the revolutions of Na- 
ture are under his Conduct and Providence ; And the Key of Da- 
vid, whereby he admits or excludes from the City of God, and thé 
Kingdom of Heaven whom he pleafeth.. Of thoie places that refer 
to the fhutting and opening the Abyfs in a natural fence, I can- 
not but particularly take notice of that in fob, Chap. 12. ver. 14,15. 
God breaketh down, and it cannot be built again: he fhutteth up man, 
and there can be no opening: Behold, he wihboldeth the waters, and 
they dry up 3 alfo he fendeth them out, and they overturn the Earth. 
Though thefe things be true of God in leffer and conmmen inftances, 
yet to. me itis plain, that they principally refer to the Deluge, rhe 
epeningand fhutting the Abyfs, with the diflolu:icn or fubverfion 
of the Earth thereupon; and accordingly. they are made the great 
effes of the Divine Power and Wifdom. in the foregoing Verfe, 
With Ged ts wifdom and flrength, be hath counfel and under ftanding κ 
Behold, he breaketh down,&c. And alfo in the conclufion ’tis. re 
peated again, With him is firength and wifdom; which folemnity 
would fcarce have been us’d for common inftances of his power. 
When Godiis faid to build or pull down, and no body. can build 
again, “tis not to be underftood of an Houfe or a Town; God builds 
and unbuilds Worlds; and who. fhall build up that\Arch that 
was broke down at the Deluge? Where fhall they lay the Foun- 
dation, or how fhall the Mountains be rear’d up againto make part 
of the Roof? This is the Fabrick, which when God breaketh down, 
none can build up again. He withholdeth the waters and they dry up: 
As we fhew’d.the Earth to have been immoderatel y chapt and parcht 
before its diflolution. . He fendeth them forth and they overturn the 
Earth.. What can more properly exprefs. the breaking: out of the 
waters at the difruption of the Abyfs2 and the fubverfion or diffo- 
lution of the Earth in confequence of it? Τὶς true this [δῇ paflage 
may be applied to the breaking out of waters in an ordinary Earth- 
quake, and the fubverfion of fome part of the Earth, which often 
follows uponits but it mult be acknowledg’d, that the fence is more 
weighty, if it be refer’d to the great Deluge, andthe great Earth. 
quake which laid the World in ruines and in water. And Philo- 
fophical defcriptions in Sacred Writings, like Prophecies, have of. 
ten a lefler,dnd.a:greater accomplifhment and interpretation. 

[could not pafs by this: place without giving this fhort Explica- 
tion of it:'»We-proceed now to the fecond Obfervation, which: is 
concerning the ftile of Scripture, in moft-of thofe places we have 
cited, and, others upon the fame [δὴ ἐξ, The refc&ions-that are 
inade in-feveral parts of the Divine Writings, upon the Origin of 
the World,sand the formation of the Earth, feem.to méto be writ 
inva ftilefomething approaching to the naturé of a Prophetical ftile, 

and 
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and to have nore of a Divine Enthufiafm and Elocrvition in: them; 
than the ordinary text of Scripture; the expreflions are lofty, and 
fometimes abrupt, and often figutative and difguis’d, as ‘may be 
obferv’d ἴῃ moft of thofé places we have made ufe of, ‘and: particu- 
larly in that’ fpeech of Wifdom; Prov. 8. where the 26. werfe is fo ob- 
{cure, that no two Verfions that I have yet met with, whether An* 
Gient or Modern, agree’ in''the Tranflation’ of that: Verfe. And 
therefore though 1 fully believe that the’conftruction of the’ fri 
Barth is téally intended in thofe words, yet feeing it could not be 
made out'tiéar without ἃ fone’ and critical-difcuffion of them, 1 did 
not think that proper τὸ δὲ infifted upon Here. We may alfo obferve; 
that whereas there is a double form of compofition of the Earth; 
that which it had at αὐ or till the Deluge, and that which it hath 
{ince ; fometimes the one, ‘and fometimes the other may be glanc’d 
upon in thefe Scripture phrafes and defcriptions;~ and [Ὁ there 
may be in'the fame difcourfe an intermixture of both. And 
it commonly happens fo in an Enthufiaftick or Prophetick ftile, 
that-by reafon of the eagernefs and trembling of the Fancy, it doth 
not always resularly follow the fame even thread of difcourfe, but 
{trikes many times upon fome other thing that hath relation to it, 
or lies undér of near the fame view. Of this we ‘have fre: 
quent examples in the Apotalypfe, and in that Prophecy’ of out 
Saviour’s, Matth.24. concerning the deftruction of Ferxfalem, and 
of the World. But notwithftanding any fuch unévennefs' or indi: 
ftin@nefs in the ftile of thofe places which we have cited’ concern- 
ing the Origin and form of the Earth, we may at leaft make this 
remark, that if there never was any other form of the Eatth but 
the prefent, nor any other ftate of the Abyfle, than’ what it 16. in 
now, ’tis mot imaginable, what fhould give occafion to all thofe 
expreffions and paffages that we have cited 5 which being fo ftrange 
in themfelves and paradoxical, fhould yet fo much favour, and fo 
fairly comply with our fuppofitions. What I have obferv’d in ano- 
ther place, in treating of Puradife, that the’expreflions of ‘the An- 
cient Fathers were very extravagant, if-Paradife was nothing but a 
little plot of ground in Mefopotamia, as many of late have farifted’s 
May in like manner be obferv’d concerning the ancient Earth and 
Abyde, if they werein no other form, nor other ftate than what 
they are under now, the expreffions of the Sacred Writers ‘concer- 
ning them are very ftrange and inaccountable,' without’ any’ fuftici- 
ent ground, that we Know, or any juft occafion for’ fuch ‘uncouth 
reprefentations. If théré was nothing intended or'refer’d to in 
thofe deftriptions, but’ the prefent form and ftate’ of the Earth, 
that is fo well known, that in defcribing of it there would be no- 
thing dark or myfterious, nor any occafion for obfcufity in the 
{tile or expreffion, whereof we find fo much in thofé.' So‘ as, alll 
things confiderd, what might otherwife be made an exception to 
fome of thefe Texts alledg’d by us, v7z. that they are too obfcure;, 
becomes an argument for us: as implying that there is fomething 
more intended by them, than the prefent and known form of the 
Earth. And we having propos’d another form and ftricture of the 
Earth, to which thefe charaéters fuit and anfwer more ealtly, as this 
opens 
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opens and gives-light to thofe dificult-places, fo.it.may, be reafon- 
ably concluded. to be the very fence and-notion intended by the holy 
Writers. : 
And.thus much, 1 think,, 15. fufficient to have obferv’d ομὲ δὲ 
Scripture, to verifie our Explication of, the Deluge, and our Applit 
cation of it to. Woah’s Flood, both according to the; Mofaical Hitto- 
ry of the Flood, and. according to many occafional.retleétions and 
difcourfes\ difpers’d in, other places of Scripture, concerning the 
fame Flood,, or concerning the Abyfe, and the. firft. form of the 
Earth. . And though there, may be fome other paflages of a diffe- 
rent afpect, they will be of no force to difprove our conclufions, be- 
caufe they, refpect the prefent form of,the Earth and Sea, .and alfo 
becaufe expreffions that deviate more, from the common, opinion, 
are more remarkable and more proying.; in that there.is ncthing 
could give occafion to fuch, but an intention to. exprefs, the very 
truth. So, for inftance, if there was-one' place of Scripture that 
faid the Earth was mov'd, and feveral.that feem’d to imply, that the 
Sun was mov'd, we fhould have moreyegard to that one place. for 
the motion of the Earth, than to all the ether that made againft its 
becaufe thofe others might be fpoken andyunderfteod. according to 
common opinion and common belief; but; that. which afirm’d: the 
motion of the Earth, could not be. {poke upon any other. ground, 
but only for truth and inftruction fake., I leave this to be applicd 
to the prefent fub;ect; | 
τ Thus much for the Sacred; Writings. » As, to the Hiftory of. the 
ancient Heathens, we cannot expect. an account. or,,Natration: of 
Noah's Vlood, under that-name and notion; but.it may.-be of. ufe 
to obferve two things out οἵ that Hiftory. Firft, that the Inunda- 
tions recorded there came generally to pafs in the manner we have 
defcrib’d the Univerfal Deluge ; namely, by Earthquakes and -an 
eruption of Subterraneous, waters, the Earth being broken and. fall: 
: ing in: and of this we fhall elfe-where give a full account out of 
‘their Authors. Secondly, that Deucalion’s Deluge in. particular; 
which is fuppos’d by moft of the Ancient Fathers to reprefent 
Noah's Flood; is faid to have been accompanied. with a gaping or 
difruption of. the Earth, Apollcdorus faith, that the Mountains of 
Theffaly were divided afunder, or feparate one from another at that 
time: And. Lucian (de dea Syria) tells a very remarkable flory to 
this purpofe, concerning Deucalion’s Deluge, and a ceremony eb- 
ferv’d in they Temple of Hieropolis, in commemoration cf it; which 
ceremony {cems to have been of that nature, as implid that there 
Was an opening of the Earth at the time of the Deluge,.and that the 
waters fublided into that,again when the. Deluge ceas’d. Ηδ faith, 
that this Temple at Hieropolis, was built upon a kind. of Abytie, οὐ 
had a bottomlefs pit, or gaping of the Earth in one part of it, and 
the people of Arabia and Syria, and the Countries thereabouts twice 
a year repair’d to this Temple, and brought with them every one a 
vefiel of water, which they pour’d out upon the floor of the Tenv: 
ple, and made a kind of an Inundation there in memory,of . Dencg- 
lion’s Deluge sand this water funk by degrees into a Cha{m or open: 
ing of a Rock, which the.Temple ftood upon, and. fe deit the floor 
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dry again. And this was a rite folemnly and religioufly perform’d 
both by the Priefts and by the People. ΠΡ Mejes had’ left ‘fuch a 
Reigious rite among the fers, I fhould not have doubtéd to have 
interpreted it concerriing his Abyffe, and the retiring ‘of the waters 
into it; but the aétual’ difvurtion of the Abyffe could not well be 
reprefented by any ceremony. And thus much concerning the pre 
fent queftion,and the true application of our Theory to Moah’s Flood. 


CHAP VATE 
The particular Hiftory of Noal’s Flood is explain'd in all 


the material parts and circumftances of it, according to 
the preceding Theory. Any feeming difficulties removed, 
and the whole Section concluded, with a Difcourfe how 
far the Deluge may be lookt upon as the effect of an or- 
dinary Providence, and how far of dn extraordinary. 


E have now proved our Explication of the Deluge to be 
more than an Idea, or to bea true piece of Natural Hifto: 
ry; and it may be the greateft and moft remarkable that hath yet 
been fince the beginning of the World. We have fhowmit to be 
the real account of Moah’s Flood; according to Authority bath Di: 
vine and Humane; and I would willingly proceed one ftep further; 
and declare my thoughts concerning the manner and order where- 
in Noah’s Flcod came to pafs sin what method all thofe things hap- 
pen’d and fucceeded one another, that make up the Hiftory: of it; 
as caufes or effects, or other parts or circumftances: As how the 
Ark was born upon the waters, what effect the Rains-had,:at what 
time the Earth broke, and the Abyfle was open’d; and what the 
condition of the Earth was upon the ending of the Flood, and fuch 
like. But I defire to propofe my thoughts concerning thefe things 
only as conjectures, which I will ground as near as I canupon Scri- 
pture and Reafon, and am very willing they fhould be reaif’?d 
where they happen to be amifs: I know how fubieé we are to 
miftakes in thefe great and remote things, when we defcend to par- 
ticulars; but lam willing to expofe the Theory to a full trial, and 
to fhew the way for any to examine it, provided they do, it with 
equity and fincevity. Ihave no other defign than to contribute my 
endeavours to find out thetruth in a fub’est of fo great importance; 
and where:n the Wor'd hath hitherto had fo little fatisfaction ; 
And he that in an obfcure argument propofeth an Hypothefis that 
reacheth from end to end, though it be not exact in every particu- 
largtis nct without a good effeé&t; for it gives aim to others tu take 
their meafures better, and opens their invention in a matter which 
o:herwife, it may be, would have been impenetrable tothem: As 
he that makes the firft way through a thick Toreft, though it be 
not the ftreighteft and fhorteft, deferves better, and hath done 
more, than he that makes it ftreighter and fmoother afterwards. 
, Providence that ruleth all things and all Ages, after the Earth 
had ftood above fixteen hundred Years, thought fit to put a period 
to that World; and accordingly, it was reveal’d to Noah, that ἐξ 
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the wickednels anid degeneracy al ann Gad wpb deft ἱρὰ 
kind with the Earth (Gen. 6. 13.}1} ἃ De huge of water 5.1 
upon he was commanded, in order to. the preferving of ΠΗΛΩ͂Ι ( 
and Family, as a {tock for the new World, to build a gieat Veffel 
or Ark, to float upon. the waters, and ἢ ad inftruciions. ziven diam 
for the building of it both as to the matter and as to the ferm, 
Noah betieved the word of God, though againft his fenfes, sand ἃ all 
external appearances, and fet himielt f to work to build an Ark, ac- 
cording to the directions given, which after many years labour was 
finifh’d ; whilft the incredulous World, fecure enough, as they 
thoughit, dgainft,a Deluge; continu’d fill in thear excelled 2 and info- 
lencies, and Jaught at the admonition cf Moab, and at.the.folly of 
his defign of bitlding an extravagant Machine, a floating houfe, to 
fave himfelf from an imaginar y Imindation ; for they rthaug ΠΕ it no 
fefs; feeling it was to be in an Earth where there was Hosea “nor 
any ceipneither in thofe a according to:the ordinary courte of 
Nature; -2$fhall be dhowninthefecond Book of this Treatife. 
But when the appointed time was come, the Heavens beg gan to 
melt} and thé Rains to fall, and thefe were the firt furprizing cau- 
fesiand .preparatives to the Deluge 9 They fell, we fuppofey (tho 
we donot’ know how that (οὐ proceed from feveni al ὙΦ fes) 
throughout the faceof the whole Ear th: ; which could not but ἢ ave 
a ‘confiderable effeat on that Earth, being even and fmooth, with- 
out Hills and eminencies, and might lay it all under’w ater to fomé 
depth; fo asthe Ark, if it could not float upon thofe Rain-waters, 
at leaft taking the advantage of a River, omof a Dock or ‘Ciftern 
made to receive them, it might be a-float before the Abyfle was 
broken rir For I do not fappole the Abyfle broken open’ before 
any Rain fell; And when the opening of the ‘Abyffe ἀπ ΟΥ̓ the 
Elood-gates of Heaven are mention’d together, I am apt to think 
thofe Flood. gates were ὦ diftina from the common Rain, and were 
fomething more violent and impetuous. So that there might be 
preparatory Rains before the difruption of the Abyfle : and I du not 
know but thol Ὁ Rains, fo covering up and enciofing the Earth on 
every fide, m'ght providen tially contribute to the difruption of 
its not only by foftning and weakning the Arch of the Earth in 
the bottam of thofe cracks and Chafms which were made by the 
Sun, and’ which the Rain would firft run into, but efpecially by 
ftopping on a fudden all the pores of the Earth, and all evaporation, 
which would make the vapors within are a more violently,as we 
cet a Fever bya Cold; and it may be in that ftruggle,the Doors and 
the Bars were broke, and the gr eatAbyffe sufht out,as out of a-womb. 
However, when the Rains were faln, we may fuppofe the face 
of the Earth cover’d over with water; and whether it was t@efe 
waters that S.Peter refers to, or that of the Abyffe afterwards, I can- 
not tell, when he faith in his firft Epiftle, Chap. 3. 20. Noah and ‘his 
Family were fav'd by water , fo'as the water which deftroy’d the reft 
of the ‘World, was an inftrument of their confervation, 1n as much 
as it bore up the Ark, and kept it from that impetuous’ fhock, 
which it would have had, if either it’ had ftood upon dry” land 
when the Earth fell, or if the Earth had been ditfoly rd without 
any 
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any wateron it or,under, it. However, things.being thyus.prepar’d, 
Jet us fuppofe thegreat, frame of the exteriour.Earth.to have, broke 
at this time, or the Fountains of the great Abyfs, as.Mojes faith, to 
have beei then opend, from thence, would iflue; upon;the fall of 
the Earth, with an unfpeakable violence; {uch a Fleod,.of -waters 
as would over-run and overwhelm, for .a;time,a!l thofesfragments 
which the Earth broke:into, and ; bury;in, one common.Grave,all 
Mankind, and. all. the;Inhabitants; of the, Earth... Befides, if. the 
Plood-gates of Heaven.,were any thing diftiné fromthe Forty days 
Rain, their effufion,. ‘tis likely, was. at. this fame time, when the 
Abyis,was broken open; for the finking οὗ the Earth would make 
an extraordinary convulfion of the Regions of, the;.Air,-and that 
crack and noife that muft be in the falling World, and in the col- 
lifion of the Earth and the Aby{s, would make a great and univer: 
fal Concuffion above, which things together, mutt needs fo fhake, 
cr fo fqueeze the Atmofphere, as to bring down all the remaining 
Vapours; But the force of thefe motions not being equal through- 
out the whole Air, but drawing or prefling more in fome places 
than in other, where the Center of the Convulfion was, there would 
be the chiefeft collection, and there would fall, not fhowers of Rain, 
or fingle drops, but great {pouts or caskades of water ; and this is 
that which Mo/es feems to call, not impreperly, the Gutaraéts of 
Heaven, or the Windews of Heaven being fet open. 

Thus the Flood came to its height; and ’tis not eafie to repre- 
fent to our felves this ftrange Scene of things; when the Deluge was 


in its fury and extremity, when the Earth was broken and {wal- 


lowd up in the Aby{s, whofe raging waters rife -higher than the 
Mountains, and fill’d the Air with broken waves, with an uni- 
verfal mift, and with thick darknefs, fo as Nature feem’d to beina 
fecond Chaos ; and upon this Chaos rid the diftreft Ark, that bore 
the fmall remains of Mankind. No Sea was ever fo tumultuous, 
as this, nor is there any thing in prefent Nature to be compar’d 
with the diforder of thefe waters; All the Poetry, and all the Hy- 
perboles that are us’d in the defcription of Storms and raging Seas, 
were literally true in this, if not beneath it. The Ark was really 
carry'd to the tops of the higheft Mountains, and into the places of 
the Clouds, and thrown down again into the deepeft Gulfs; and to 
this very ftate of the Deluge and of the Ark, which was a Type 
of the Church in this World, David feems to have alluded in the 
name of the Church, Pfal. 42.7. Abyffe calls upon Abyffe at the noife of 
thy Cataraéts or water-[pouts; all thy waves and billows have gone over 
me. It was no doubt an extraordinary and miraculous Providence, 
that could make a Veflel, fo ill man’d, live upon fuch a Seas that 
kept it from being dafht againft the Hills, or overwhelm’d in the 
Deeps. That Abyfs which had devour’d and {wallow’d up whole 
Forefts of Woods, Cities, and Provinces, nay the whole Earth, 
when it had conquer’d all, and triumph’d over all, could not 
deftroy this fingle Ship. I remember in the ftory of the Argonan- 
ticks, when Fafin fet out to fetch the Golden Fleece, the Poet faith, 
all the Gods that day Jook’d down from Heaven to view the Ship ; 
and the Nymphs ftood uponthe Mountain-tops to fee the noble Youth 
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of Theffaly pulling at the Oars; We may with more reafon fuppofe 
the good Angels to have look’d down upon this Ship of Noah's; and 
that not ‘out of curiofity, as idle fpectators, but with a paffionate 
concern for its fafety and deliverance. A Ship whofe Gargo was 
no lefs than a whole World; that carry’d the fortune and hopes 
of all pofterity, and if this had perifh’d, the Earth for any thing 
we know, had been nothing but a Defart, agreat ruine, a dead 
heap of Rubbifh, from the Deluge to the Conflagration. But 
Death and Hell, the Grave, and Deftruction have their bounds. 
We may entertain our felves with the conrfideration of the face of 
the Deluge, and of the broken and drowrrd Earth, in this Scheme 
with the floating Ark, and the guafdian Angels. oo. 
Pee Lone oth PY 6 δ. 
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Thus much for the beginning and progrefs of the Deluge: \\It 
now remains only that we confider it in 115. decreafe; and ‘the late 
of the Earth after the waters were retir’d into their Chanels, which 
makes the prefent ftare of it: ,Mofes faith, God\brought:a wind 
upon the waters, and thetops of the Hills. became bare, and then 
the lower grounds and Plains by degrees3 the waters being funk 
into the Chanels of the Sea, and the hollownefs of thé Earth; and 
the whole Globe appearing in the form it is now under. There 
needs nothing be added for explication of this; ‘tis the genuine con- 
fequence of the Theory we have given: of the Deluge; and whe- 
ther this wind was a defcending wind to deprefs and keep down the 
fwellings and inequalities of the Abyfs, or:whether it: was’only to 
dry the Land as faft as it appear’d, or: might have both ‘effects, I 
do not know; But as nothing can be perpetual that 1s violent, ‘fo 
this commotion of the Abyfs. abated after a certain time, and the 
great force that impell’d the waters, decreafing, their natural gra- 
vity began to take effe@, and to reduce them into the loweft places, 
at an equal height, and in an even furface, and level one part with 
another: That is, in fhort, the Abyfs became our Sea, fixt within 


its Chanel, and bounded by Rocks and Mountdins: Then was the gob 38.103t1: 


decreed place eftablifht for it, and Bars and Doors were fet ὁ then was 1] 
aid, hitherto halt thou come, and no further, and bere fhall thy proud 
waves be flop. And the Deluge being thus ended, and ‘thé waters 
ferled in their Chanels, tlhe Earth took fucha broken Figure as is 
reprefented in thofe larger Schemes, p. roo. And this will be the 
form and ftate of it till its great change comes in the Conflagration, 
when we expecta New Heaven anda New Earth. 

But to purfue this profped of things ἃ little further; we may 
éafily imagine, that for many years after the’ Deluge ceaft; the face 
of the Earth was very different from what it is now, and the Sea 
had other bounds than it hath .at prefent: Ido not doubt but 
the Sea reacht much further in-land, and climb’d higher upon 


the fides of the Mountains; And I have obferv’d in many places, 


ἃ ridge of Mountains fome diftarice from the Sea, and a Plain from 
their roots to the fhore; which Plain no doubt was formerly co- 
γε ἃ by the Sea, bounded againft thofe Hills as its firft and natu- 
ral Ramparts, of as the ledges or lips of its Velfel. And it feems 
probable, that the Sea doth ftill grow narrower from Age to Age, 
and finks more within its Chanel and the bowels of the Earth, ac- 
cording as it can make its way into all thofe Subterraneous Cavi- 
ties, and crowd the Air out of them. We fee whole Countries of 
Land gain’d from it, and by feveral indications, as aricient Sea- 
ports left dry and ufelefs, old Sea-marks far within the Land, pieces 
of Ships, Anchors, ἔσο. left at a great diftance from the prefent 
fhores ; from thefe figns, and fuch like, we may conclude that the 
Sea reach’d many places formerly that now ate dry Land, and at 
fit 1 believe was genexally bound in on either fide with a chain of 
Mountains. So I fhould eafily imagine the Meditetrariean Sea, for 
infance, to have been bounded. by the contitiuation of the Alps 
through Dauphiné and Languedock to the Pyseneans, and at the other 
end by the Davmatickh Mountains almoft to the Black Sea. Then 
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Atlas major which runs.along with the Mediterranea from egypt 
to the ‘dtlantickh, Ocean; and now parts Barbary and Wimidia may 
poflibly have"been thexAncient Barriere on. the Africkifide. And in 
our own Iiland 1 could eafily figure to my felf, in many parts of if, 
other Sea-bounds than’ what it hathat prefent ; and:thedike may be 
obferv’diin other Countries: Υ 

And-asitheSea had: much larger: bounds for fome time after the 
Deluge, fo.the Land had :a-ditterent face in many refpects το what 
it hath::nows; for we.fuppofe the; Valleys and lower grounds, 
where the defcent and derivation of the water was not fo eafies τό 
have beensfull of Lakes and Pools for a long time ; and thefe’ were 
often converted. into Fens and Bogs, where the ground being fpongy, 
fuckt up the water, and the loofen’d Earth fwell’d into ‘a foft and 
pappy fubftance; which would ftill. continue fo, if there was any 
courfe.of water fenfible or infenfible, above or within the sround, 
that fed'this moift place: But if the. water ftood in’a more fri 
Bafin, or on a foil which for its heavinefs or canycother reafon 
would not mix with it, it made a Lake or clear’ Pool, And we 
may eafily:imagine there were innumerable fuch Lakes, and Bogs 
and faftneffes: for many years after the Deluge, till the World be. 
gun to be pretty well. ftockt with people, and) humane indufiry 
Cleans'd and, drain’d thofe unfruitful and unhabitable places. And 
thofe Countries that -have beenslater cultivated, or by a lazier 
people, retain ftill, in proportion to their fituation and foil, a 
greater number of them. : 

Neither is it at all:incongruous.or inconvenient to fuppofe, that 
the face of the Earth- ftood in this, manner for many years after 
the Deluge; for while Mankind was {mall and few, they needed 
but a little ground for-their feats or fuftenance ; and as they grew 
more numerous, the Earth proportionably grew more dry, and 
more parts of it fit for habitation. L-eafily believe that Ῥ μος ob: 
fervation or tradition is true, that Men at firft, after the Flood; 
liv’d inthe Up-lands and fides of the mountains, and by ἀεργὸς 
funk into the Plains and lower Countries, when Nature had pre- 
par'd them for their ufe, and their numbers requir’d more room, 
The Hiftory of Mofes tells us, that fometime after the’ Deluge, Woah 
and his pofterity, his Sons and his Grand-children, chane’d. their 
quarters, and fell downinto the Plains of Shiner, from the fides of 
the Hills where the Ark: had refted; and in this Plain was the [418 
general rendezvous of Mankind; fo. long they feem to have kept 
in a body,:and from thence they were divided and. broken into 
companies, and difperft, ‘frit, into the neighbouring Countries, and 
then by degrees throughout the whole Earth; the feveral fuccefive 
Generations, like the waves of the Sea when it flows, over-reach: 

ing one another, and ftriking out further and. further, upon the 
face of the Land. Not that the whole Earth was peopled by an 
uniform propagation of Mankind every way, from one places as 
a common, center: like the fwelling of a Lake upon a. Plain: fer 
fometimes they fhot out in length, like Rivers: and fometimes they 
flew into remote Coentreys in Colonies, like {warms fromthe 
Hive, andefetled there, leaving many places uninhabited betwixt 
them 
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them.and their firft howe. Sea-fhores and Hlands were generally 
the laft places inhabited : for while the memory or ftory of the De 

luge. was frefh amongf{t them, they did not care for coming fo near 
their late Enemy : or, at leaft, to be enclos’d and furrounded by h’s 
forces. 

And this may be fufficient to have difcours’d concerning 411 the 
parts of the Deluge, and the reftitution of the Earth to am habita: 
ble form, for the further union of our Theory with the Hiftory of 
Mofes ; There refts only one thing in that Hiftory to be taken πο. 
tice of, which may be thought pofibly not to agree fo well with 
our account of the Deluge 5 namely, that Mofes feems to fhut up 
the Abyffe again at the end of the Deluge, which our Explication 
fuppofeth to continue open. But befides that half the Abyffe is ftil] 
really cover’d, Mojes faith the fame thing of the windows of Hea- 
ven, that they were {hut up too; and he feemeth in both to ex 
prefs only the ceffation of the Effe@ which: proceeded from their 
opening: For as Mofes had afcrib’d the Deluge..to the opening af 
thefe two, fo when it was to ceafe, he faith, thefe two were fhut 
up; as they were really put into fuch acond tion, both of them, 
that they could not continue the Deluge any longer, nor ever be 
the occafion of a fecond; and therefore in that fence, and as to that 
eficct were for ever fhut up. Some may poffibly make that alfo an 
Objection againft us, that Mofes mentions and fuppofes, the Moni. 
tains at the Deluge, for he faith, the waters reached fiftéen:Gubits 
above the tops of them; whereas we fuppofe the Antediluvian 
Earth to have had a plain and uniform furface, without any inequa- 
lity of Hills and Valleys. But this is eafily anfwer’d, *twas in the 
height of the Deluge that Mo/fes mentinn’d the Mountains, and we 
fuppofe them to have rifen then or more towards the beginning of 
it, when the Earth was broke ; and thefe Mountains continuing 
ftill upon the face of the Earth, Mofes might very well take them 
for a ftandard to meafure and exprefs to Pofterity the height of the 
waters, though they were not upon the Earth when the Deluge be- 
gun. Neither is there any mention made, as is obferv’d by fome, of 
Mountains in Scripture, or of Rain, till the time of the Deluge. 

We have now finifht our account of Mozh’s Flood, both general 
ly and particularly ; and I have not wittingly omitted or conceal’d 
any difficulty that occur’d to me, either from the Hiftory, or from 
ab{tra@ reafon: Our Theory, fo far as know, hath the confent 
and authority of both: And how far it agrees and is demonftrable 
from natural obfervation, or from the form and Phenomena of this 
Earth, as it lies at prefent, fhall be the fubie& of the remaining 
part of ths Pirft Book. In the mean time I do not know any thing 
more to be added in this part, unlefs it beto conclude with an Ad- 
vertifement to prevent any miftake or mifconftruétion, as if this 
Theory, by explaining the Deluge in a natural way, in a great 
meafure, or, by natural caufes, did detra& from the power of God, 
by which that great judgment was brought upon the World in a 
Providential and miraculous manner. 

To fatisfe all reafonable and intelligent perfons in this particu- 
lar, 1 anf{wer and declare, firft, That we are far from excluding 
Divine 
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Divine Previdercasle el ‘ther ordinary or ψεχείαθεδημανν, from the 
caufes and conduct of the Deluze. 1 know a Sparrow doth not 
fall to\the’ground without the will of our Heavenly Father, much 
Jefs doth the great World fallin pieces without his good pleasure 
and fuperintendency. In h:m all things live, move, and havé their 
being; Things that have Life and Thought have it from him; i Ἢ 
the Fountain. of both: Things that have e motion only, without 
Thought, have it alfo from him: And what -hath only naked 
Being , without Thought or Motion, owe’ {till that Being to 
him. And thefe are not only deriv'd from God δὲ firft, but eve: ry 
moment continued and conferv’d by him. So intimate and uni- 
verfal is the dependance of all things upon the Divine Will and 
Power. 

In the fecond place, they are guilty, in my Judgment; of a great 
Error or indifcretion, that oppofe the courfe of Nature to Provi- 
dence. St. Paul fays (Aét. 14. 17.) God hath not left us without wit- 
nefs, in that he geves us Rain from Heaven; yet Rains proceed from 
natural caufes, and fall upon the Sea as well as upon the Land: IA 
like manner, our Saviour makes thofe things inftances of Divine 
‘Providence, which yet come to pafs in an ordinary courfe of Na- 
ture; In that part of his excellent Sermon upon the Mount, that 
concerns Providence, He bids them Conjider the Lilies how they grow, 
they tort not, neither do they fpin, and yet SO. ie gn all bas glo vy was 
not arrayed like one of thefe,; He bids them alfo confider the Ra ens, 
they neither fow nor reap, neither have Ἢ Store-houfe nor Barn, and God 


feedeth them. The Lili ies grow, and the Ravens are fed according 


to the ordinary courfe of Nature, and yet they are juftiy made ar- 
guments of Providence by our Saviour; nor are thete things lefs 
Providential, becaufe conftant and regular ; on the contrary, fuch 
a difpofition or eftablifhment of fecond caufes, as will in the beft 
order, and for a long fucceffion, produce the moft regular effeds, 
affifted only with the ordinary cuncourfe of the firtt caufe, is a 
greater argument of wifdom and contrivance, than fuch a difpoft 
tion of caufes as will not in fo good an order, or for fo long a time 
produce regular effects, without an extraor di inary concourfe and 
aia of the Firft caufe. This, Τ think, is clear to every man’s 
judyment. We think him a better Artift that makes a-Clock that 
{trikes regularly at every hour from the Springs and Wheels which 
he puts in the work, than he that hath fo made his Clock that he 
muft put his finger to it every hour to make it ftrike: And if one 
fhould contrive a piece of Clock-work fo that it fhouid beat all the 
hours, and make all 115 motions regularly for fuch a time, and that 
time being come, upon a fignal given, or a Spring toucht, it fhould 
of its own accord fall all to pieces ; wotld not this be took’d upon 
as a piece of greater Art, than ifthe Workman came at that time 
prefxt, and witha great Hammer beat it into pieces? I ufe thefe 
comparifons to convince us, that it is no detraé’on from eo 
Pr ovidence, that the cutee of Nature is exa@ and regular; and 
that even in its greateft changes and revolutions it { fhould ftill con- 
{pire and be prepar’d to anfwer the ends and purpofes of the Di 
vine Wilbin reference to the Moral World. This feems to me to μὲ 
thi 
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the great Art of Divine Providence, fo to adjuft the two Worlds, 
Humane and Natural, Material and Intelleétual,. as feeing thorough 
the pofiibilities: and futuritions of each, aceording to. the firft fate 
and circumftances he puts them under, they {fheuld all along cor- 
refpond and fit one another, and efpecially. in their great. Crifes 
and Periods. 

Thirdly, Befides the ordinary Providence of God in,the ordina. 
ry courfe of Nature, there is doubtlels an extraordinary Providence 
that doth attend the greater Scenes and the greater revolutions of 
Nature. This methinks, befides all other proof from the Effects, is 
very rational and neceflary in it felf; for it would bea limitation 
of the Divine Power and Will fo to be bound up to fecond caufes; 
as never to ufe, upon occafion, an extraordinary influence or di- 
rection: And. ‘tis manifeft, taking any Sy{teme of Natural caufes, if 
the beft poflible, that there may be more and greater things done; 
if to this, upon) certain occalions you joyn an extraordinary con- 
duct. And as we have taken notice before, that there was an ex- 
traordinary Providence in the formation or compofition of the 
firft Earth, fo I belteve there was alfo inthe diffolution of its And 
I think it had ‘been impoflible for the Ark to have liv’d upon the 
raging Abyfs, or for Moh and his Family to have been prefery’d; 
if there had not been a miraculous..hand of Providence. to take 
care of them. . But ‘tis hard to feparate and. diftinguifh.an ordi- 
nary and extraordinary Providence in all cafes, and to mark jut 
how far one goes, and where the-other begins. And writing “ἃ 
Theory of the Deluge here, as we do, we were to exhibit. ἃ Series 
of caufes whereby it. might be made intelligible, οὐ το fhew the 
proximate Natural Caufes. of it; wherein we follow ‘the example 
both of Mofes and δ. Peter; and with the, fame veneration of the 
Divine Power and Wifdom in the government of Nature; by acon- 
ftant ordinary Providence, and‘an occafional extraordinary. 

So much for,the Theory of the Deluge; and the feeond Section 
ofthis Difcourtfe. 


@ PVA Poe TX: 


The Second Part of this Difcourfe, proving the fame Theory 
from the Effects and prefent form of the Earth. δ, by 
a general Scheme of what is moft remarkable in this Globe, 
and then by a more particular Induttion ; beginning with 
an Account of Subterraneous Cavities and Subterraneous 
Waters. 


Ἔ have now finifht our explication of the Univerfal Deltige, 

and given an account, not only of the poflibility of it, but 

(fo far as our knowledge can reach). of, its Caufes; and of that 
form and ftructure of the Earth, whereby the Old World was fub- 
ject. to that fort of Fate. We πὰ mot beg’d any, Principles 
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or δ ῥαῇ itions for the proof of this, but εἰρη πιὰ τ common 
ground, which both Mofes and all Antiquity pref nts to us, wz. 
That this Earth rofe from a Chaos We have from that deduc ἃ; by 
an cafie train of confequences, what the firft Form of it wonld om 
and from that Form, as from a nearer ground, we haveby a feco 
train of confequences made it appear, that at fome time or othe 
that firft Earth would be fubje& to a diflolution, and by that ditfo- 
lution: to a Deluge. And thus far we have proceeded only by the 
intuition of Caufes, as is moft proper to a Theory; but for the 
fatisfaction of thofe that require more fenfible arguments, and’ to 
compleat our proofs on either hand, we will now argue from the 
Effects; and from the prefent ftate of Nature, and the prefent form 
of the Earth, prove chat it hath been broken, and undergone fuch 
a diflolution as we have already defcrib’d, and made the imme- 
diate occafion of the Deluge. And that we may do this more per- 
fpicuoutly and diftinétly, we will lay down this eel ition: to be 
prow’d, wiz. bat the prefent frm and firutture of the Earth, both as to 
the ΤΥ" μά ἀρ to the Interiour parts of it, fo far as ibey ave known 
and acceffible to us, doth exaétly anfwer to our Theory concerning the forms 
and diffoluticn of the firft Earth, and cannot be ex ‘plain'd spon any other 
Hyporhefis yet known. 

Oratours and Philofophers treat Nature after a very different man- 
ner; Thofe reprefent her with all her graces and ornaments, and 
if there be any thing that is not capable of that, they diffemble it; 
or pafs it over flightly. But Philofophers view Nature with a 
more impartial eye, and without favour or prejudice give a juft 
and free account, how, they find all the parts of the Univer fe, fome 
more, fome lefs perfect. And as to this Earth in particular, if] 
was to defcribe it as an Oratour, I would fuppofe it a beautiful'and 
regular Globe, and not only fo, but that the whole Univerfé was 
made for its fake; that it was the darling and favourite Of Heaven, 
that the Sun fhin’ d only to give ‘it light, to ripen its Fruit vand 
make frefh its Flowers; and that the great Concave ef the Firma: 
ment, and all the Stars in their feveral Or bs, were defign’d only 
for ἃ fpangled Cabinet to keep this Jewel in. This Idea I would 
sive of it as an Oratour; But a Phi ilofopher that overheard me, 
would either think me in jeft, or very injudictous, if 1 took the 
Earth-for. acbody, fo regular in, it felf or» fo. confiderah le. if Come 
par'd with the reft of the Univerfe. This, he would. fay, .is to make 
the great Worldlike one of. shi Heathen\ Temples,’ a beautiful and 
mag onifcent Mrudure, and ofthe ridielti materials, yet built only 
for-anlitele: biute Ideals ἃ. Dog, -ar..aErocodile; ory fome: defor: med 
Creature, plac'd in.a.corner, of it. 

We mult therefore be impartial where the Trut h require it;.and 
defcribe the Earth as it is really in it felf, and though it be Hand- 
fome and regular enough to the eye in certain parts of it, fingle 
tracts. and: fingle Regions; yet if we. confider the »whole farface 
ofvit,, οὐ τη whole Exteriour Region,. *tis-as a: brokenzands confusd 
heap of bediess placd in no order toione another; nor with: any 
correfpondéency or regularity of parts: And fuch a δ οὐνγ αἰ theMoon: 
appears to us, when “tisilook’d: upon with a. good Glafsyande andi 


rags “J % 4; 
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ragged; as,it 1s alfo reprefented in the medern Maps.of the Moon, 
fuch athing would the Earth appeariif it, was feen from, the, Moon. 


They are both in my judgment the image or picture of.a reat Ruine, pis. Fig 


and have the true afpect of ἃ World lying in its rubbith. (fone 
Our Earth is firft divided:into Sea and Land, without any regu 
Jarity in the portions, either of the one or the other ; In the Sealie 
the Iflands, {catter’d like limbs torn from. the reft-of . the body, ; 
great Rocks ftand redid up in the waters; The Promontories and 
Capes fhoot into the Sea, and the Sinus’s and: Creeks.on the other 
hand tun as much into. the Land; and thefe without any order or 
uniformity. Upon the other part of our Globe ftand great heaps 
of Earth or ftone, which we call Mountains; and if. thefe were 
all ρίας ἡ together, they would take up a very confiderable partof 
the dry Land; In the reft of it are leffer Hills, Valleys, Plains, 
Lakes, and Marifhes, Sands and Defarts, ἔσο. . and-thefe alfo with, 
out any regular difpofition. Then. the infide of the. Earth, οἵ 
inward parts of it, are generally broken or hollow, efpecially about 
the Mountains and high Lands, as alfo towards the fhores, of: the 
Sea, and among the Rocks. How many. . Holes and Caverns,..and 
firange Subterraneous paflages do we. fee in many; Countries: and 
how many more may we.ealily imagine, that are unknown.and 
unacceffible to us? : ) tk ays . | . 
This is the pourtraicture of our Earth, drawn without flattery 5 
and as oddly as it looks, it will not.be at all furprifing,to. one that 
hath confider’d the foregoing Theory.; For ’tis manifelt enought, 
that upon the. diffolution. of the firft Earth, and its, fall into,the 
Abyfs, this very face and pofture of things, which, we have now 
dlefcrib’d, or fomething extremely like it, would immediately .re, 
{ult. The Sea would be open’d, and, the face of the Globe would 
be divided into Land and, Water: And.according as the fragments 
fell, fome would make Iflands or Rocks-in the Sea, others. would 
make Mountains or Plains upon the Land; and. the, Earth would 
generally be full of Caverns and hollowneffes, ,efpscially. in; the 
Mountainous parts of it, ,And we fee the refembiance and imita: 
tion of this in lefler ruines, when a Mountain finks and falls into 
Subterraneous water; or which is more obvious, When, the Atch 
of a Bridge is broken, and falls into the water, if the water under 
it be not [Ὁ deep as to overflow and cover all its parts, you may. fee 
there the image of all thefe things in little: Continents,: and Iflands, 
and Rocks under water:.'And in the parts, that ftand above the 
water, you, fee Mountains, and. Precipices, and Plains, and; moft 
of the varieties. that we fee and admire in the. parts; of the Earth, 
What need we then feek any further for the Explication. οἱ thefe 
things? Let us fuppofe this Arch of the Bridge, as the: great. Arch 
of the Earth, which once it had, and the. water, under .it as. the, 
Abyfs, and the parts of this ruine. to. reprefent the parts of;,the 
Earth; There will be fcarce.any difference butoof leffer and greater, 
the fame things appearing in both. But.we have, haturally that, 
weaknefs or prejudice, that we think great things ,are hat.to., be-ex- 
plain’d. from. eafie and familiar inftances 3 We think there mutt be, 


We 
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we dre not fatisfed:; whether it is that we are afhanrd to fee our 
ignorance and admiration to have been fo groundlefs, or whether 
we fancy thére’ mutt bea proportion between the difficulty of the 
explication, and'the greatnefs of the thing explain’d; but that is a 
very falfe Judgment, for let things be never fo great, if they be 
fimple, their explication muft be fimple and eafie; And on the con- 
trary, fome things that are mean, common, and ordinary, may 
depend upon caufes very difficult to find out ; for the difficulty of 
explaining an ‘effect doth not depend upon its greatnefs or littlenefs, 
but upon the fimplicity or compofition of its caufes, And the ef- 
fees and Phenomena we are here to explain, though great, .yet de- 
pending upon caufes very fimple, you muft not wonder if the Ex- 
plication, when found out, be familiar and very intelligible. 

“And this is'fo intelligible, and fo eafily deducible from the fore- 
meritioned’caufes, that a Man‘ born blind or brought up all his 
life in'a-Cave, that had never feen the face of the Earth, nor ever 
hédrd any déicription of it, more than that it was a great Globe, 
having this’Theory propos’d to him, or being inftructed what the 
form of the firft Earth was, how it ftood over the waters, and then 
how it wads broke and fell into them, he would eafily of his own 
atcord foretel what changes would arife upon this diffolution ; 
and what the new form of the Earth would be. As in the firit 
place he would'tell you, that this fecond Earth would be diftin- 
euifh’d ‘and@checker’d into Land and Water; for the Orb which 
fell being gréater than the circumference it-fell upon, all the frag- 
ments'could not fall flat ἀπά lie drown’d under water;.and thofe 
that {tood above, would make. the dry Land or habitable part of 
the Earth. “Then in the ‘fecond place, he would plainly difcern 
that thefe fragments that made the dry Land, could not lie all plain 
and fmooth ‘and ecual, but, fom would. be higher and fome lower, 
fome in one polttire and fome in another, and confequently would 
make Mountains, Hills,’ Valleys, and Plains, and all other varieties 
we Have in the fituation’ of the parts of the Earth. “And laftly, a 
blifid man. would* eafily divine that fuch a great ruine- could not 
ἐγ es but there ‘would’ be a great many holes and cavities amongft 
tim 


parts of it}'acgreat many intervals and empty places in the rub- 
ΒΊΠῚ ‘as Tittay fo fay ;. for this we fee happens in all ruines more or 
fefs ἡ and where’ the fragments are great, dnd hard, ’tis not poffible 
rhe froultt be fo adjufted” in, their’ fall, but. that they would lie 
héflow in’ many places, and many unhill’d fpaces weuld be inter- 
copied aihonsit them . fome “gaping in’ the furface of the Earth, 
and others Hid“Within;, fo.as this would give occafion to all forts 
of fractures dnd cavities either in the skin of the Earth, or within 
its body. ΑΜ thefe Cavities, that I may add.that in thé laft place, 
would be ofter ΕἸ ἃ with Subterrancous waters, at Jeaft at fuch: a 
Sas forthe’ foundations of the Earth ftanding now within the 
Jatérs,' fo high-as thofe ‘waters reach’d’ they would more ar lefs 
pfdbagate'themfelves every’ way, ΤῸ badd 


a 
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“Thus fai? ‘out Blind man“could tell. Ὡς what the New World 
would be, ‘ar the form‘ of the Earth upon, the great diffolution 9 
and we find his’ reafonings and inferences very true, thefe are the 
Ἰὼ chief 
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chief lineaments and features of our Earth; which appear indeed 
very irregular and very inaccountable when they are lookt upon 
naked in themfelves, but if we look upon them through this 
Theory, we fee as in a glafs all the reafons and caufes of them, 
There are different Genius’s of Men, and different ‘conceptions, and 
every one is to be allow’d their liberty asto things of this nature : 
I confefs, for my own part, when I obferve how eafily and natu- 
rally this Hypothefis doth apply it felf to the general face of this 
Earth, hits and falls in fo luckily and furprizingly with all the 
odd poftures of its parts, I cannot, without violence, bear off my 
mind from fully affenting to it: And the more odd and extrava- 
gant, as I may fo fay, and the more diverfifyd the effects and ap- 
pearances are, to which an Hypothefis is to be apply’d, if it anfwers 
them all and with exattnefs, it comes the nearer to a moral certi- 
tude and infallibility. As a Lock that confifts of a great deal of 
workmanfhip, many Wards, and many odd pieces and contrivances, 
if you find a Key that anfwers to them all, and opens it readily, 
tis ἃ thoufand to one that ’tis the true Key, and was made for that 
purpofe. } | 

An eminent Philofopher of this Age; Monfieur des Cartes, hath 
made ufe of the like Hypothefs to explain the irregular form of the 
prefent Earth; though he never dream’d of the Deluge,’ nor 
thought that firft Orb built over the Abyfs, to have beenany more 
than a tranfient cruft, and not a real habitable World that lafted 
for more than fixteen hundred years, as we fuppofe it to have been. 
And though he hath, in my opinion, in the formation of that firft 
Orb, and upon ‘the diffolution of it, committed fome great over- 


fights, whereof we have given an account in’ the Latin Treatife ; 4 
however he faw a neceffity of fuch a thing, and of the difruption ”” 


of it, to bring the Earth into that forrn and ‘pofture wherein we 
now find it. . 

Thus far we have fpoken in general concerning the agreement 
and congruity of our fuppofition with the prefent face of the Earth, 


_and the eafie account it gives of the caufes of it. And though I 


believe to ingenuous perfons that are not prejudic’d by the forms 
and opinions of the Schools again{t every thing that looks like a 
novelty or invention, thus much might be fufficient ; yet for the 
fatisfaGtion of all, we will, as a farther proof of our Theory, or 
that part of it which concerns the diffolution of the Earth, de- 
fcend to particular explication of three or four of the moft confider- 
able and remarkable things that occur in the fabrick of this pre- 
fent Earth; namely, The great Chanel of the Ocean 3 Subterraneous 
Cavities and Subterraneous Waters; and \attly, Mountains and Rocks. 
Thefe are the wonders of the Earth as. to the vifible frame of it; 
and who would not be pleas’d to fee'a rattonal account of thefe ? 
of their Origin, and’ of their properties ; Or who would.not ap- 
prove of an Hypothefis, when they ‘fee that Nature in her greateft 
and ftrangeft. works may eafily be underftood by it, and is in no 
other way, that we know of, intelligible. yf 
We will {peak firft of Subterraneous Cavities and Waters, becaufe 


they will be of eafier difpatch, and an introduction to the Tea: 4 
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That. {πὸ infide of the Earth is hollow and broken in many places, 
and.is not, one firm and united mafs, we have both the Teftimony 
of, Sence and of eafie. Obfervations. to prove: How many Caves 
and Dens and hollow patiages into the ground do we fee in many 
Countries, efpecially amongft Mountains and Rocks; and fome of 
them endlefs and bottomlefs fo far as can be difcover’d.; .We have 
many of thefe in our own Ifland, in Derbifhire, Somerfet{hire, Wales, 
and other Counties, and in every Continent or I{land they abound 
more or:lefs. . Thefe, hollowneffes of the Earth the Ancients made 
prifons, or ftorehoufes for the Winds, and fet a God. over them 
to. confine them,.or let them loofe at his pleafure: . For fome Ages 
after the Flood, as all-Antiquity tells us, Thefe were the firft houfes 
men, had, at leaft in -fome parts of the Earth; here riide mortals 
fhelter’d themfelves, as wellas they could, from the injuries of the 
Air, till they were beaten. out by wild beafts that took pofleffion of 
them. - ΤΠ Ancient Oracles alfo 115 ἃ to be given out of thefe Vaults 
and recefles under, ground, the Szbjls had their Caves, and the Del- 
phick Oracle, and their Temples fometimes were built upon, an. hol- 
low Rock. Places that are ftrange and folemn ftrike an awe into 
us, and incline us.to a kind of fuperftitious» timidity and venera- 
tion, and, therefore they thought them fit for the feats and refiden- 
ces of their Deities: They fanfied alfo that’ fteams rife fometimes, 
or a fort of Vapour. in thofe hollow places,:that gave a kind of 
Divine fury or infpiration. But all.thefe ufes and employments are 
now.in.a great meafure worn out, we know no ufe of them, but to. 
make the places talkt on where.they are, to be the wonders. of the 
Countrey, to pleafe our curiofity to gaze upon and admires. but we 
know not how they came, nor to what purpofe they were made 
at ΠΡ τῷ 3. 

It would be very pleafant to read, good defcriptions of thefe Sub- 
ferraneous places, and of all the ftrange works of Nature there; 
how fhe furnifheth thefe dark neglected Grottoes; they have oftena 
little Brook runs murmuring through them, and the reof is com- 
monly a.kind of petrehed Earth or Icy fret-work; properenough for 
{uch rooms. But I fhould be pleas’d efpecially to view the Sea-caves,or 
thofe hollow Rocks that lie upon the Sea, where the waves Rollin 
ἃ great way undef ground, and wear the hard Rock into as, many 
odd fhapes and figures as we fee in the Clouds.. “Tis pleafant alfo 
to. fee a Riverinthe middle of its courfe throw itfelf into the mouth 
of a Cave, or am opening of the Earth, and run under ground fome- 
timesmany miless.{till purfuing its way through the dark pipes of 
the Earth, till at laft it find anont-let, There are many of thefe Ri- 
vers taken notice of in Hiftory,in the feveral parts of the Earth, as 
the Rhgue in-Franee, Guadiana in Spain, and feveral in Greece, Alpheus, 
Pycus, and Evafinus, then Niger in Africa, Τρ: in Afia,éec.. And 1 be- 
lieve if we could turn.,Derwent, or any other, River into one. of the 
holes of the Peak, it would greap its way till -it found an-iffue, it 
may. be:in fome: other County. . Thefe Subterraneous Rivers that 
emerge again, fhew us that the holes of the Earth are longer and 

each farther than we imagine, andif we could, fee into the ground, 
as we ride.or walk, we. fhould be affrighted to fee fo often Waters 
or €averns under us. eee But 
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But to return to our dry Caves; thefe commonly ftand high, 
and are fometimes of a prodigious greatnefs : Strabo mentions fome 
in the Mountains towards Arabia, that are capable to receive four 
thoufand men at once. The Cave of Engedi hid Dawid and fix hut- 
dred men, fo as Szul, when he was in the mouth of it did not 
perceive them. In the Mountains of the Tiaconites there are many 
of thefe vaft dens and recefles, and the people of that Country do. 
fended themfelves a long time in thofe {trong Holds againft Heroil 
and hisArmy ; They are plac'd among fuch craggy Rocks and Pre- 
cipices, that, as Yofephus tells us, Herod was forced to make a fort 
of open cheits, and in thofe by chains of Iron he let down. his Soul- 
diers from the top of the Mountains to go fight them in their dens. 
I need add no more inftances of this kind ; In the Natural Hiftory 
of all Countries, or the Geographical deferiptions of them, you 
find fuch places taken. notice of, more or lefs; yet if «there \was a 
good collection made of the chief of them in feveral parts, 1t might 
be of ufe, and would.make us more fenfible how broken and torn 
the body of the Earth is. 

There are Subterraneous Cavities of another nature, and more fe- 
markable, which they call Voleano’s;.or fiery Mountains; that belch 
out flames and fmoke and afhes, and fometiines great frones and 
broken Rocks, and lumps of Earth, or fome metallick mixture ; 
and throw them to an incredible dittance by the force,of the erup- 
tion, Thefe argue great vacuities in the bowels of the Earth, and 
magazines of combuftible matter treafur'd wp in them: And-as the 
Exhalations within thefe places mutt becopious,. fo they. muft lie in 
long Mines or Trains todo fo great execution, and:to lat fo. long. 
"Tis fcarce credible what is reported: concerning fome.eruptions of 
Vefuvins and . Aina. The Eruptions of Vefavins feem to -bé> more 
frequent and lefs violent of late; The flame and fmoke:break out 
at the top of the Mountain, wherethey havecaten away theground 
and made a great hollow, fo as it looks at the top, when:you ftand 
upon the brimes of it, like an Amphitheater, or like a great Cal- 
dron, about a mile in circumference, and) the burning Furnace 
lies under it. The outhdes of the Mountain is all. fpread with 
Afhes, but the infide much more; for you wade up to. the mid- 
leg in Afhes to go down, to the bottom ofithe Cavity, and ’tis ex- 
tremely heavy and troublefome to get up again. The infide lies 
floping, and one may fafely go down if it be not ina raging firs 
but the middle part ofit or center, whielnis a little rais’d! like the 
bottom of a Platter, is mot. to be vetitur’d: upon, the ground. there 
lies falle and hollow, there it always fmoaks, and there the Funnel 
is fuppos’d to be; yet there is no vifible hole or gaping any where 
when it doth not rages WWaples ftands below in: feat of, this fiery 
Mountain, which hath often cover’d its: Streets and Palaces with 
its Afhes; and in fight:of the Sea ( which lies by the fide of them 
both ). and as it were in defiance to it, threatens at ome time or ano- 
ther, to burn that fair City. Hiftory tells Os; that: fome eruptions 
of Vefuuius have carry’d;Cinders and Afhesas far as Gonftautinople s 
this 13 attelted both by Greek and Latin Authors; particularly, that 
they were fo. affrighted) with thefe Afhes and darknefs, that the 
Emperor 
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Emperor left the City, and there was a day obferv’d yearly ‘for a 
memorial of this calamity or prodigy. 

Aitna is of greater fame than Vefuvinr, and of greater fury; all 
Antiquity fpeaks of it; not only the Greeks and Romans, butas far 
as Hiltory. reacheth, either real or fabulous, there is fomething re- 
corded of the Fires of .#itua. ‘The Figure of the Mountain is in- 
conftant, by reafon of the great confumptions and ruines it 15 fub- 
ject το: The Fires and AAftuations of it are excellently defcrib’d by 
Virgil, wpon occafion of <Ameas his pafling by thofe Coatts. 


Horrificis juxta tonat tna ruinis 5 
interdumque atram provumpit ad αἰ ρον nubems, 
Turbine fumantem piceo€s candente favilla - 
Attollitque globos lammarum ὅδ᾽ fydera lambit 5 
Inrerdum fcopulos, avolfaque vifcera Montis 
Evigit eruétans, liquefaébaque faxa fub auras 
Gum gemitu glomerat, fundoque exafiuat 1mo. 


Fama efi Enceladi fimuftum fulmine corpus 
Urgeri mole hac, ingentemque ifuper Atnam 
Impofitam, ruptts flammam expivare canunis. 

Et feffum quoties mutet latus, intremeve omnem 
Murmure Trinacriam ὅδ᾽ celum fubtexere fumo. 


ZEtna, whofe runes make a thunder + 
Sometimes black clouds.of fmoak, that rovl about 
Mingled with flakes of fire, at belches ont. 

And fometimes Balls of flame it davts on high, 
Or itstorn bowels flings tntothe Sky. 
Within deep Cells under the Earth, a flore 

Of five-materials, molten Stones, and Ove, 

It gathers, then {pews out, and gathers more. 


Enceladus when thunder-firuck by Jove, 
Was buri'd here, and /E&tna thrown above's 
And when, to change his weavied fide, he turns, 


The Iftand trembles and the Mountain burns. 


Not far from «Ama lies Strombolo, and other adjacent Iflands, 
where there are alfo fucly magazines of Fire; and throughout all 
Regions and Countries in the Weft-Indies and in the Eaft, inthe Nor- 
thern and Southern parts of the Earth, there are fome of thefe 
Volcano’s, which are fenfible evidences that the Earth is incompaé 
and full of Caverns; befides the roarings, and: bellowinss that ufe 
to be heard before an eruption of thefe Volcano’s, argue fome dread- 
ful hollownefs in the belly or under thevroots of the Mountain, 
where the Exhalations ftruggle before they can break their Prifon. 

The Subterraneous Cavities that we-have {poke of hitherto, are 
fuch as are vifible in the furface of ‘the Earth, and break the skin 
by fome gaping Orifice; butthe Miners and thofe that work under 
ground meet) with many more in the ‘bowels of the Earth, that 
never 
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never reach to the top οἱ heal Burrows, ἃ ud ( Chanels, wad, G βῆ: 
and Caverns, that never had the comfort of one beam οἷς light 
fince the great failof the Earth. And where we think the ground 
is firm an d folid, as upon Heaths and Downs; it often betrays its 
hollownefs, by founding under the Horfes feet and the Chariot 
wheels that pafs over it. We do not know when and where we 
fiand upon good around , if it was examin’d deep enough ; and to 
make us further fer nfible of this, we will inftance in two things that 
argue the uni foundnefs and hollow nels of the Earth in the ΤῊ ἡνὴ 
recefles αι ith, though the furface. be intire and unbroken; Thefe 
are Earihquakes and the communication of Subterraneous waters anif 
Seas: Of which two we will {peak a little more particularly. 


Earthquakes aretoo evident dentonfirations of the hollownefs of 


the. Earth 1; being the dreadful effects or confeg juenices ofit; for if the 
body of the Earth was found and οἱ ἀξ τ ther would be no fuch 
thing in Nature as an Earthquake. They are plea accom- 
panic ed with an heav y dead found, like a dull thunder which arifeth 
from the Vapours that are flriving inthe womb of Nature when 
her throes are coming ὙΠῸ her. And that thefe Caverns where 
the Vapours lie are very large and capacious, we are taught 
fometimes by fad experience ; for whole Cities and Countries have 
been {wallow’d up into them, as Sodom and Gomorrba, and the Re- 
gion of Pentapolis, and fev ‘eral Cities in Greece, and in Affa, and 
other parts. Whole Iflands alfo have been thus abfort in an Earth- 
quake ; the pillars and props they ftood upon being broken, they 
have funk and faln in as an houfe blown up. Lam alfo of opinion 
that thofe Iflands that are made by divulfion froma Continent, as 
Sicily was broken otf from ay anid Great Britain, as fome think, 
from France, have been made the ene way; that is, the Ithmus 
or necks of Land that joyn’d thefe Iflands with their Continents 
before, have been hollow, and ee either worn by the water, 
or fhak’d by anEarthquake, have funk down, and fo made way for 
the Sea to overflow them, and of a Promontory to make an Ifland. 
For it is notat all likel ly that the neck οἵ Land continu’d ftanding, 
and the Sea overflow’d ib and fo made an Ifland; for thenall thofe 
paflages between fuch Iflands, and. their refpective | Continents 
would be extremely fhallow and unn lavigable, which we do not 
find them to be. Nor is it any more wonder if fuch a neck of Land 
fhould fall, than that a Mountain fhould fink, or any other Tra@ 
of Land, and a Lake.rife in its pla ice, Which hath often happen’d. 
Plato fuppofeth his . Atlantis to have been greater than Δα and 
Africa together, and yet to have funk. all into the Sea; whether 
that be true οἵ no, I do not think it,impoflible that fome arms of 
the Sea or Sinus’s might have had fuch an original as that ; and I 
am very apt to think, that for fome years after the Deluge, till the 
fragments were. well fetled and ad; afted, sreat alterations would 
happen as to the face of the Sea and ‘the Land ;..many of the 
fragments would change their pofture,.and many would fink inte 
the water that ἤοοά out before, the props failing that bore them 
Up, or the joynts and corners Ww hereby ἊΝ ΑἸ ds upon one ano: 
ther: and thereupon a new face of things would arife, and a new 
M Deluge 
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ΡΝ τ that part of the Farth, gic removes ἢ interchan- 
ges, I believe, would often happen in the firft Ages after the Fiood ; 
as we fee in all other ruines there happen leffer and yrs J 
ruines after the firft, till the parts be fo well aly and fetled, tha 
without fome violence they fcarce change their pofiure τὴ more 

But to return to our Ea dee leap and to give an inftance or 
two of their extent and violence: Pliny mentions one in the Reign 
of Tiberius Cafar that ftruck down Twelve Cities of df in cone 
night. And Fournzer gives usan account of one in Perz, that reacht 
three hundred leagues along the Sea-fhore, and feventy leagues in- 
land; and level’d the Mountains all along as it went, threw down 
the Cities, turnd the Rivers out of Her Chanels, and made an 
univerfal havock and conf fufion,; And all this, he faith, was done 
within the fpace of feven or eight minutes. There mutt be dread- 
ful Vaults and Mines under that Continent, that gave paflage to 
the Vapours, and liberty to play for nine hundred miles in length, 
and above two hundred in breadth. Ajia alfo hath been very ἢ fuub- 
ject to thefe defolations by Earthquakes; and many parts in Exrope, 
as Greece, Italy, and others. The truth is, our Cities are built upon 
ruines, and our Fields and Countries ftand upon broken Arches 
and Vaults, and fo does the greateft part of the outward frame 
of the Earth, and therefore it is no wonder if it be often fhaken’; 
there being quantities of Exhalations within thefe Mines, or 
Cavernous paflages, that are capable of rarefaction and inflamma- 
tion; and, upon fuch occafions, requiring more room, they fhake 
or break the ground that covers them. And thus much concerning 
Earthquakes. 

A fecond obfervation that argues the hollownefs of the Earth, 
is the communication of the Seas and Lakes under ground. The 
Gafpian and Mediterranean Seas, and feveral Lakes, receive into 
them great Rivers, and yet have no vifible outlet; Thefe muft 
have Subterraneous out-lets, by which they empty themfelves, 
otherwife they would redound and overflow the brims of their 
Veflel. The Medsrerranean is moft remarkable in this kind, be- 
caufe ’tis obferv’d that at one end the great Ocean flows into it 
through the ftraitsof Gzbralter, witha fenfible current, and towards 
the other end about Conftantinople the Pontus flows down into it 
with a ftream fo ftrong, that Veflels have much ado to ftem it; 
and yet it neither hath any vifible evacuation or out-let, nor 

over-flows its banks. And befides that it is thus fed at either end, 
it is fed by the navel too, asI may fo fay; it fucks in, by their 
Ghanels, feveral Rivers into its belly, whereof the Ale is one very 
sreat and confiderable. Thefe things have made it a great Problem, 
Wi hat becomes of the water of the Mediterranean Sea?. And for my 
pers I think, the folution is very eafie, namely, that itis difcharg’d 

y Subterraneous paflages, or convey’d by Chanels under the ground 
into the Ocean. And this manger of difcharge or conveyance is 
not peculiar to the Medsterranean, but is common to it with the 
Gafpian Sea, and other Seas and Lakes, that receive great Rivers 
into them, and have no vifible iffue. 


I know 
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I know there have been propos’d feveral other ways to anfwer 
this difficulty concerning the eftux or confumption of the waters 
of the Med:terranean 5 tome have fupposd a double current in the 
{trait of Gibralier, one that carry'd the water in, and another that 
brought it out; like the Arteries and Veins in our Body, the one 
exporting our bloud from the heart, and the other re-importing it: 
So they fuppos'd one current upon the furface, which carry’d the 
water into the Mediterranean, and under it at ἃ certain depth a 
counter-current, which brought the water back into the Ocean. But 
this hath neither proof nor foundation ; for unlefs it was included 
in pipes, as our bloud is, or confilted of liquors very different, 
thefe crofs currents would mingle and defiroy one another. Others 
are of opinion, that all the water that flows into the Mediterranean, 
or a quantity equal to it, is confum’d in Exhalations every day: 
This feems to be a bolder fuppofition thanthe other, for if fo much 
be confum’d in Vapours and Exhalations every day as flows into 


this Sea, what if this Sea had an ont-let, and difcharg’d by that, 


every day, as muchas it receivds; ina few days the Vapours 
would have confumrd all the reft, and yet we fee many Lakes that 
have ds free an out-let as. an in-let, and. are not confum’d, or fen- 
fibly diminifht by the Vapours.. Befides, ‘This Reafon'is'a Summer: 
reafon, and would pafs very ill τη πίοι, when the heat of the 
Sun is much lefs powerful: At leaft, tere, would be a vety fenfible 
difference betwixt the height of the waters in Summer and Winter, 
if fo much was confum’d every day as ‘this’ Explication fuppofeth. 
And the truth is, this-want of ἃ vifible ovit-let is not 4 property 
belonging only to the Mediterranean Sea; as: we noted “béfore, but 
is alfo in other Seas and‘ great Lakes, fome lying ΠῚ oné’Climate 
and fome in another, where'there is no reafon to fuppofe fiich ex- 
ceffive Exhalations; and though’tis true fome Rivers in Afiick, and 
in others parts of the Earth,’ are thus exhal'd and dry’d up, with- 
out ever flowing into theSea (as wereall the Rivers itt the firft Earth) 
yet this is where the fands and parch’d ground fuck up.a great part 
of them 5 the heat of the Climate being exeeffively ‘ftrong, and the 
Chanel of the River growing fhallower by degrees, ‘and; it may be, 
divided into leffer branches and rivulets; which are caufes . that 
take no place here. And therefore:we mutt return: to: our. firft teafon, 
which is univerfal, for. all feafons of the Year and all Climates. and 
feeing we are affur’d that there are Subterraneous Chanels and paf- 
fages, for Rivers often fall into the ground,.and fometimes, rife again; 
and fometimes never return; why,fhould.we doubt to.afcribe this 
effe& to fo obvious a caufe? Nay,.. believe the very.Ocean’ doth 
evacuate it felf by Subterraneous gut-lets 5.,for, confidering what a 
prodigious mafs of water -falls into it .every:.day, fromthe wide 
mouths of all the Rivers,of the Earth, it, muft, have out-lets propor- 
tionable; and thofe Syrtes or great Jl/hirlpools, that are\conftant in 
certain parts or Sinus’s of, the Sea,4as upon the Coatt of Mormay and 
of Italy, arife probably. from. Subterraneous. out-lets in.thofe'places, 
whereby the water finks, and turns, and)draws into. it. whatfoever 


comes within fucha compafs; and if there was.no iffue at the bot- Ὁ 


tom, though it might by contrary currents turn thingsround with- 
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in its Spheres yet - there is no reafon from ee why it fhould fuck 
them down to the bottom. Neither does it n improbable, thar 


the currents of the Sea are from thefe in-drau shits, and that there ts 
always a fubmarine in-let in fome part of cher to make a circula- 
tion of the Waters. But thus much for the Subterranéous com- 
munication of Seas and Lakes. 

And thus: much in general concerning phage uneous ‘Cavities, 
and concerning the hollow and bite n frame of the Earth. τ Ἢ 
had now Magick enough to fhow you at one view all ‘the infide 
of the Earth, “which we have ii imperfectly defcrib’d , if we could go 
under the roots of the Mountains, and into the fides of the broken 
rocks; or could dive into the Earth μος one of thofe Rivers that 
fink underground, and follow its courfe and ali its windings till 
it rife again, or led us to the Sea, we fhotilc d have a much ftronger 
and more effectual Idea ἀ- the broken form of the Fart th, than any 
we'can excite by thefe faint defcriptions colleéted fiom Reafon. 
The Ancients I remember us’d to reprefent thefe hollow Caves 
and Subterraneous Regions in the nature of a World under-eround, 
and fuppos’d* it inhabited by the Nympbs efpecially the Nymphs of 
the waters and the Sea:Goddefles; (Ὁ Orpheus fing of old's and in 
imitation of him Virgil hath made ἃ. defcription of thofé Regions; 
feigning the Nymph Cyrene to fend for her fon to come down to her, 
and make her a’ vifit in thofe Mades where mortals were noradiniceed, 


Duc age, duc ad nos, fas ili dimima, Divan 
Tangere, ait: Simul alta jubet difcedere lave 
Flumiua, qua juvents. greffus sufervet, at alum 
GCurvata im montis faciem cwrcuinflitit undas 
Accepttque fonu vafto, misttque Jub; amnemy, 
Famgque domum mivans Genetracis. ὅσ᾽ humidd regnds 
Spelunctfque, I acos claufos, lncbfque fonantes, 

That, &F angenti, motu flupefatius agnavunt 

Omnza Jub magna labentza flumina send 

Spectabat diverfa locis:s »Ehasimgque Licwmgite, &c. 
Et. Thalams matvis, pendentiapumice tea, &e: 


Come lead:the Youth below, bring him to mie; 
The Gods ure‘ pleas'd ὁπ M mftons he {hould ‘ef es 
δεν t (be comimands the floods to make hint wa 
They open their wide bofim and obey; 
Soft-isthe ‘path, and eafie ἡ is his tread, 
A watvy’ veh‘ bends''o ev his dewy heads 
And-as he goes he wonders; and'looks round 
To fee this view. found Kingdinn under ground:~ 
The filen® Lakes in hollow Caves be fees, = 
“0° And on-vheir banks an echoing’ grove of Trees’; 
il) The’ falb of waters “mong ft Qe Rocks below’ * tye 
bee He ῥέων dnd fees the Rive: bow L426 flow ; ΞΉΒΟΒΤΗ 
O° All the’ great Rivers ofthe Earth are’ there,~ vil TB 7h 
Prepay’ a. asin a tomb,’ by Nature's cave. * 
Eat to bis mother’s bed-chiumbey he’s bron ght,” 
“Wherethebigh roof with Pumice-ftone is wrought, &ec 
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If we now contd open the Earth as, this Nymph did the Wats ἢ} 
and go down into the bofom of it: fee all-the dark Chambers and nt 
Apartments there, how ill contrivd, and how ill kept: fo many 
holes and cornet! 8 "fome filld with {moak and.fre, fome nae} wa- 
ter, and ae with vapours and mouldy Air; how like are yi 
lies gaping and torn in the parts of it > we fhould noteatfily ae ve 10a 
that God created it into. this form -immediately out of nine : 

It. would have coft no more to have ma ide things in. better-order 
nay, it had been more eafie and more fimp! 65. an d accordingly. we 
are ailured that allthings were made at frit in Beauty arid propor- ἢ" 
tion. And,if we confider Nature and the manner of: the, firft for- Lie 
mation of the Earth, ᾿ς evident that there could be no - holes 1} 
and Caverns, nor broken pieces, made then in the body, οἵ. it, for 
the groifer parts. of the Chaos falling down towards-the Center, 
they would there. compofe a mafs of Earth uniform and,compac. 
the water fwimming above it ; and this firft mafs under the water 
could have no-Caverns or vacuities init; for if ic had had any, "ἡ 
the Earthy parts, while the mafs was liquid or feimi-liquid, would 
have funk into them ae filkd them wip, expelling the Air or | 
Water that was there; And when afterwards there came to bea . 
cru(t er new Earth, form’d, upon the face of the Waters; there σου 
be no. Cavities, .no dens}.no fragments ἴῃ, ic, no more than in ithe 
other ; And a the fame .g seneral redfon, that. ἐς, pafing from a 
liquid form into’ ἃ concrete of folid, leaftitely and by degrees, it 
would flow and fettle together in an entire mafs ;.’Fhere being 
nothing broken, nor any thing hard, to bear the parts off from 
one another, orto intercept any-empty {paces between, them. 

"Tis manifeft.then that the Earth could.not be \in this. Caverpoys 
form originallyy)by any work of Nature; :nor by any immediate 
action of God, fecing there is neither ufe nor. beauty inthis kind 
of contruction };;Do. we not'then,. as reafonably, as aptly, afcribe | 
it to that defolation that was brought upon the Earth in the.gene- Hh 
ral Deluge Ὁ When its outward, frame was{difloly’d.and fell into ἡ; 
the great Abyfsz| How eafily doth this anfwer, all.that we have ii 
obferv’d concerning the Subterrancous Regions? That hollow and 
broken pofture of things underground, all. thofe Caves:and holes, 

and -blind, receffés} that ate otherwife fa inaccountable, fay but that 
they are. ai Ruine}.and you. havelin one word explain’d; them all. 
For there is no-fort,of Cavities, interior, ar exterior, great or little, 
open or fhut,:wet or drys, ef what form orfafhion foever, but we 
might veafonably expect them-in ‘a;ruine, of ἘΠ τ παίζει. And-as 
for the Subterraneous waters; feeing the Earth; fell into, che Abyfs: | 
the pillars,and foundations,-of:the prefent ( exteriour ) Earth mutt ᾿ 
ftand-immers’d in water, and-therefors ας Πιςῇ ἃ depth from the i 
furface every where, there muft:be water) found, if the foil be of 
a nature-to-admituit; ~’Lis true; all Subtérraneous waters do not 
proceed: from this original, for many of them ate the effects of Rains 
and melted Snows funk into. the Earth 5 but that in digging any 
whiere you conftantly come to water at lenath, even inthe moft folid 
sround, this.cannot proceed from thefe Rains,or Snows, but muft 


come: from below;:and froma! caufe as. general as the e'fect 155 
which 
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wate can be no other in my 4 wap ement than elites that the roots 
of the exteriour Earth ftand within the ‘old Abyfs, whereof, ας ἢ 
great part lies open in the Sea, fo the reft lies hid and cover’d ἃ among 
the fragments of the Earth; fometimes difpers’d and only moill- 

ning the parts, as our bloud lies in the fle(h, and in the habit of 
the botlys formetimes in greater or lefler matles, as the bloudin 
our Veflels. And this I take to be the true account of Subterra+ 

neous waters as diftinguifh’d from Fountains and Rivers, and fron; 
the matter and caufes of them. 


Thus much we have fpoke to give'a general Idea of the inwa ai 
parts of the Barth, and am eafie Explication of them by our Hypo- 
thefis ; which whether it-be true or no, if you compare it impar- 
tially with Nature, you will confefs δὲ leatt, that allthefe things 
are πη in fuch a form and pofture as if it was true. 


CHA Pun xX, 


Concerning the Chanel of the Sea; and the Original of it: 
“The Caufes of its irregular form and unequal depths : As 
alfo of the Original of Ifands, their fituation, and other 


properties. 


E have hitherto given an account of the Subterraneous Re- 
pions, and -of-‘their general ‘form; We 'now’come above 
ground to view the furface of the Globe, which’ we'find ‘Ter vague 
ous, oF Gividéd into Sea and Land: Thete we τὴ furvey, and 
what is ¥éemarkable in them °as to’ their frame‘and ftrugure, we? 
muft give an account of from * our °Hypothefs, and) fhew“to be inac- 
countable'from any other yet known’ 

As for the Oceat;’there are ‘two things confiderable in it; the® 
Water’ and ‘the Chanel'that contains:it ‘The Water no doubt is as? 
ancient asthe Earth and cotemporary with it, and we fuppofedt! 
tobe part of the great’ Abyfs wherein the World was' drown’d; 
the reft lying ‘cover ἃ under the hollow fragments ‘of Continents and 
Iflands.:° But thatis not fo much the fubjyect of our prefent difconrfe 
as the Chanel of the Ocean, that: vaft'and prodigious. Cavity that 
runs quite round’ the Globe, ‘and reacheth, for+ onghtcwe know; 
from Pole to-Pole, and in many places is unfearchtably: deep: When 
I prefent’ this great°Gulf τὸ my imagination, emptied: of all) its) 
waters, naked and gaping at -the*Suny, ftr etching its jaws from: 
one end of the Earth to’ another; dt-appears to me the fet chaftly? 
thing in Nature. What hands or inftruments couldiworka‘Trench® 
in the body of: the Earth’ of this ‘vaftnefs, and lay Mountains: and’ 
Rocks on the fide-of it, as Ramparts to ‘enclofe it? 

But as we juftly admire i its greatnefs, fo we cannotiat all ΜῊΝ 
its beauty or elegancy, for 5 as deform’d andvirregular as‘it is 
creat. Aad: there <appearing nothing of order or “any cregular 
defign 


defign i in its parts, it feems reafonable to believe that it was not 
the work of N: ature, according to her frit intention, or according 
to the firft model that was drawn in meafure and proportion,by the 
Line and by the Plummet, but a fecondary work, and the beft 
that could be made of broken materials. And upon this fuppoft- 
tion ‘tis eafie to imagine, how upon the diflol ution of the prime- 
val Earth the Chanel of the Sea was made, or that huge Cavity 
that lies between the feveral Continents of the Earth ; which ‘{ fhall 
be more particularly cepa: ἃ after we have view’d a little better 
the form of it, and the Iflands that lie featter’d by its fhores: 

There is no Cavity in the Earth, whether open or Subterraneous; 
that is comparably fo great as that of the Ocean, nor would any 
appear of that deformity if we could fee it empty. The infide of 
a Cave is rough and unfightly; The beds of great Rivers and great 
Lakes when they are laid dry, look very raw and rude; The Val. 
leys of the Earth, if they were naked, without Trees and without 
Grafs, nothing but bare ground and bare ftones, from the tops of 
their Mountains would have a ghaftly afpect; but the Sea-chanel is 
the complex of all thefe ; nets Caves, empty Lakes, naked Valleys 
are repreiented as in their original, or rather far exceeded and out- 
done as to all their sr peonburiat es; for the Cavity of the Ocean is 
univer (ally irregular, both asto the tho res and borders of it; as 
to the uncertain breadth and the uncertain depth of its feveral parts, 
and as to its ground and bottom and the whole mould: If the Sea 
had been drawn round the Earth in regular figures and borders, 
it might have been a great beauty to our Globe, and we thould 
reafonably have conoludéed ita work of the firft Creation, orof 
Nature’s firft produdion; but finding on the contrary all the marks 
of diforder and difproportion in it, we may as reafonably conclude, 
that it did not belong to the firft order of things, but was fome- 
thing fuccedaneous, when the degeneracy of Matikind; and the 
judgments of God had det τον ἢ the βγῇ World, and fabjedied the 
Creation to fome kind of Vanity | 

Nor can it eafily be imagin'd, if the Sea had been always, and 

the Earth, in this Terragueous form, broke into Continents and iflands; 
how Mankind could have been propagated at firft through the face 
of the Earth, all from one lead and from one place. For Naviga- 
tion was not then known, at leaft as to the grand Ocean, or to pafs 
from Seti to παν ΘΩΝ it; And; I believe, Noab’s Ark was 
the firft Ship, or Veffel of bulk, that ever was built in the World; 
how could then the Pofterity of Adam overfiow the Earth, and ftock 
the feveral parts of the World, if they had | been diftant or feparate 
then, as they are row, by the interpofal of the great Ocein? But 
this confideration we will infift 1 upon more lar aely i inanother place; 
let us reflect upon the irregularities of the Sea-chancl again, and the 
poffible canfes of it. 

If we could imagine the Chanel of the Sea to have been made as 
we may imagine the Chanel of Rivers to have been, by long and 
infenfible attrition: The Water wearing by decrees the ground 
under it, by the forceit hath from its defcent and courte, we fhould 
not wonder at its irregulat forms 'but’tis not pofible this yet 
how 
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fhould have had any ate origit ike whence {] aah its. water have 
defcended, from what Mountains, or from ine Clonds: > Where 
is the fpring-head of the Sea? What force could eat away half 
the furface of the Earth, and wear it hollow to an imimeafurable 
depth? This muft not be from feeble and lingring caules, {uch as 
the attrition of waters, but from forhe great vi iole ne 80 fler’d to Na- 
ture, fuch as we fuppofe to have been in the general Deluge, when 
the frame of the arch was broken. And afte Υ we havea little {ur- 
vey d the Sea-coaft, and fo far as we can, the form of the Sea-cha- 
nel, we {hall the more eafily believe that they could have no other 
original than what we affign. 

The fhores and coafis of the Sea are no wa ay equal or uniorni, 
but go in a line sah Ph crooked and broke: indented anel 
jag das a thing torn, as you may fee int the Maps of the Coafts and 
the Sea-charts; and yet there are innumerable more inequalities than 
are taken notice of in thofe draughts; for the ey only mark the 
sreater Promontories Ang Bays 3 but t! tere are befides thofe a mu}- 
titude of Creeks and out-lets, necks of Landand Angles, which break 
the evennefs of the thom ein ‘all manner of ways. Thenthe height 
and level of the fhore isas uncertain as the line of it; ΤΙς fome- 
times high and fometimes low, fometimes {pread in fandy Plains, 
-as {mooth as the Sea it felf, anid of fuch an equal height with ie, 
that the waves feem to have no bounds but the meer figure and. 
convexity of, the Globe; In other places tis rais’d into banks and 
ramparts of Earth, and in others ’tis wall’d in with Rocks; And 
all this without any order that we canobferve, or any other reafon 
than that this is what might be expecied in a ruine, 

As to the depths and foundings of the Sea, they are under no 
rule nor equality any more than the figures of the Shores ; Shab 
lows in fome places, and Gulphs in athe 1s; beds of Sdnds fome- 
times, and fometimes Rocks under water; as Navigators have learn’d 
by a long and dangerous experience: And though we that are up- 
on dry Land, are not much concern’d how the Rocks and the 
Shelves lie in the Sea, yet a poor fhipwreckt Mariner, when he hath 
run his Veflel upon a Rock in the middle of the Chanel, expoftu- 
lates bitterly with Nature, who it was that plac’d that Rock there, 
and. to what Ret pofe? Was there not room enough, faith he, ‘up. 
onthe Land, the Shore, to lay your sreat ftones, but they mutt 
be thrown into the middle of the Sea, as it were in gs to Navi: 
cation? Thebeft Apology thatcan be made for Nature in this cafe; 
fo far as da ten isto confefs that the whole businefs of the Sea- 
chanel is, but a ruine, and in a ruine things tumble uncertainly} 
and commonly lie in confufion: Though to fpeak the truth; it fel- 
dom happens; unlefs in narrow Seas, that, Rocks or Banks or Hands 
die in the middle-of them,-or very far from the Shores. 

Having view'd the more wifible parts of the Chanel of the Sea; 
weimut now defcend to the bottom of it, and fee the form and 
contrivance|of tl out who fhall guide us in our journey, while 
we walks as. Fob faith, in the fearch of the deep? Or who can 
make ade fevipti on-of that Which-none hath feen ἢ It is reafonable 
to believe; that,the bottom.ef the Sea is muchmare rugged, broken 


and 


and irregular than the face of the Laid; There are Mountains, and 
Valleys, and Rocks, and ridges of Rocks, and all the common in- 
equalities we fee upon Land; befides thefe, ‘tis very likely there 
are Caves under water, and hollow patflages into the bowels of the 
Earth, by which the Seas circulate and communicate. one with ano- 
ther, and with Subterraneous waters; Thofe great Eddees.and in- 
famous Syrtes and Whirlpools that are in fome Seas, asthe Bzltick 
and the Mediterranean, that fuck into them and overwhelm what: 
ever comes within their reach, fhow that there is fomething below 
that fucks from themin proportion, and that. drinks up the Sea as 
the Sea drinks up the Rivers. We oughtalfo to imagine the Shores 
within the water to go inclin’d and floping, but with great ine- 
quality ; there are many Shelves inthe way, and Chambers, and 
iharp Angles; and many broken Rocks and great ftones lie rolled 
down to the bottom. 

Tis true thefe things affect us little, becaufe they dre not expos’d 
to our fenfes; and we feldom give our felves the trouble to col- 
le& from reafon what the form of the invifible ahd inacceffible 
parts of the Earth is; or if we do fometimes, thofe Idea’s are faint 
and weak, and make no Jafting impreflion upon our imagination 
and paffions; but if we fhould fuppofe the Ocean dry, and that 
we lookt down from the top of fome high Cloud upon the empty 
Shell, how horridly and barbaroufly, would it look? And with 
what amazement fhould we fee-it under us like an open Hell, or a 
wide bottomlefs pit? So deep, and hollow, and vaft; fo-broken and 
confus’d, foevery way deform’d and monftrous. This would ef- 
fectually waken our imagination, and make us enquire and wonder 
how fuch a thing came in Nature; from; what caufes, by what 
force or engines could the-Earth be tornin this prodigious manner ? 
did they dig the Sea. with Spades, and carry out: the’ molds in 
hand-baskets > Where. are theentrails laid? and how did; they cleave 
the Rocks afunder? If as many Pioneers as the Army of Xerxes; 
had been at work ever fince the beginning of the World, they 
could not have madea ditch of this greatnefs.. Nor is it the 
greatnefs only, but that wild and multifarious confufion’ which 
we fee in the parts and’ fafhion of it, that makes it ftrangeand in- 
accountable; ‘tis another..Chaos in, its kind, who can paint the 
Scenes of it?-Gulfs, and Precipices, and+Cataracts ; Pits within Pits; 
and Rocks under. Rocks, broken Mountains. and ragged. Hlands, 
that look as if they had been Countries;pull’d up by the roots, and 
planted in the Sea. : 

If we could make-true and full reprefentations of thefe things to 
our felves, I think we fhould not be; fo bold.as to make them the 
immediate product of Divine Omnipotence 5 being deftitute. of all 
appearance of Art or Counfel. The'firft, orders of things are more 
perfect and regular: and , this Decorum{feems to be obferv’d,; that 
Nature doth not fall into diforder till Mankind. be firft. degenerate 
and leads'the way.,, Monfters, have been often made an argument 
againft Providence ;-if a\Calf have two heads, or five legs, freight 
there muft not. be a. God in Heaven,.or-at leaft- not upon’ Earth; 
and yet this is but a: chance. that il once in many years, and 
᾿ 29 
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is of no confequence at all to the reftof the World: Butif we make 
the ftanding frame of Nature monftrous, or ‘deform’d’and difpro- 
portion d, and to have been fo not by corruption and degeneracy} 
but immediately by Divine Creation or Formation, it would not be 
fo eafie to anfwer that objection againtt Providence. Let us there- 
fore prevent. this imputation, and fuppofing, according to. our 
Theory, that:thefe things were net originally thus, lee us now ex 
plain more? difiinély how’ they came to ‘pafs at the Deluse, οὐ 
upon the diflolution ‘of ‘the firf¥ Earth. 

And ‘we ‘will not content ‘our’ felves Wwith'a general anfwer ta 


account af them ‘to fay they: were the effects of a τι πον there ave 
other things: to be confider’diand ‘explain’d befides this irregular]; 
ty, as the vaft hollownefs of this: Cavity, bigger incomparably than 
any other belonging to the Earth; and alfo the declivity of the 
fides of it, whieh lie thelving from top to bottom; For notwith- 
flanding .all‘the- inequalities: we have taken. notice of in the Chanel 
of theoSea; it-hath one ‘general form, which may, though under 
many -diferences, be obferv’d'throushout, and that is, thar the 
thores and fides within the water lie inclin'd, ‘and you: defcend by 
degrees'to the deepeft part, which is towards-the middle. This, ἢ 
know; ‘admits, ‘of many ‘exceptions, for fometimes upon’ a rocky 
fhore, ‘or'among rocky \Mlahds the’ Sea 19. νοῦν deep clofe' to the 
Rocks, andthe deeper commonly the hisher'and Qeepar the Rocks 
are. AHocwhere the defcent is more” leifurely, “tis often after 4 
different:manner, in-fome coafts more equalaod ‘uniform, in others 
more: broken’ and interrupted,’ but ΠΗ there is a defeent to’ the 
Chanelyor deepeft party and this in the deep Ocean is fathomlefs ; 
And {uch ‘aodeep Ocean, and fuch a deep Chanel there ἧς always 
bet ween'Continents.’ This) ‘I think, 15 ἃ property ag determinate as 
any we-can'pitch upon in thé Chanel of the Sea, and with thof 
ether two mention’d, its valt-Cavity and univerfal irregularity, is 
albone can defire am account Of a8'to the forni of it} we wilbthere- 
fore fram this groundtake our rife and fir meafiwes for!the Ἐπ: 
plicatiomof the Sea-chaneh. τ΄ : 10 2: : 
Letar-fuppofe them lin the diffolution-of the Eartho when dt be 
gan ta‘fall; that it was divided! only into three or four fragments, 
accarding to’ the number® ὁ our Continents ;°but thot fragments 
being vaitly great ‘could rot defeend’ at thei full breadth’ and ex 
parion;corcat leaft could not defcend fe°falt in: the middle as te- 
wards the extremities; becaufe the Air about’ the edgés would 
yicldand give place eafilynorihaving far to 'g0'to get out ofthe way ; 
but theiAirthat’ was|under thé middlwof the fragment Could nor 
Wwithoutia® very fwift motion pet from! tinder ‘the conceive of it, 
and: comoguently its'defeent there would: be more’ refiftecand fet 
periled yrsbue the fides theiean time woiild ‘contimially defcend, 
bending‘the fragment with their weight; ‘and’ fo making it of a 
feflerscompals and’ expanfion than i¢! Was: before: And'by' this 
means! there would be an interval and "diftance: made between the 
two rfalline fragments, ‘ana sood pavt' ofthe Abyfs;) after their 
dofcentpowould lie uncover in ‘the middle berwixt them: ‘as may 
Ἐ ἶ he 
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wards in their extremities, feparate as they go, and after they are 


faln leave a good {pa ace in,the Aby{fs betwixt the im, altogether un- 
coverd; This ἢ fpace is the main Chanel of the great Ocean, lying 
betwixt two Continents; and the incl ining fides | thew the declivity 
of the Shores. 

This we have reprefented here only in a Ring or Circle of the 
Earth, in the firlt Figure; but it-may be better reprefented in a 
broaden furface, as in the fecond Tigure, where tlie two ‘fragments 
A.B. that are to make the two oppofite Continents, fall in like 
double Doors syne downwards, the Hinges being towards the 
Land on either fide, fo as at the bottom th δεῖν leave in the middle 
betwixt them a ree Chanel of water, a.a. a. fuch as is betwixt 
all Continents; and the water reaching a κὸν height upon the 
Land on either fide, makes Sea there too, but fhallower, and by 
degrees you defcend into the deepett ΟἹ ianel, 

This gives an account of two things that we mention’d to be con: 
fider'd and explain’d as to the Sea, how the great Cavity of its 
Chanel was made, and how it was made 1 in that general form of 
declivity in its fides from the Land: The third thing was the ir- 
regularities of it, both as to its various depths, and as to the form 
of the fhores and of the bottom. And this is as eafily and natural- 
ly explain’d from the fame fuppofi ition as the former two; for 
though we have hitherto reprefented the fragments A.B. as evert 
and regular after their fall, becaufe that was moftfimple, and there 
was no occafion then to reprefent them otherwife, yet we muf 
fuppofe that as foon as in their’ fall they hit upon the top or bot- 
tom of the Aby{s, that preat force and weight with which they 
defcended broke off all the edges and extremities, and fo made innu- 
merable ruptures and inequalities 1 in-the nets, and as many with- 
in the Sea, and at the bottom : where the broken Rocks and lumps 
of Earth would lie in all imaginable. diforder : 5 as you imay con- 
ceive from the thzrd Figure. For when the motion came on a fud- 
den to be obftructed, he load of the fragment ftill preffing it for- 
wards, fuch aconcuflionarife as tnade thoufands of lefler fra agments; 
of all fhapes and magnitudes, Ἢ in all pofttires and forms, and 
moft of them irregular. And ἡ thefe fractions and fecondary 
ruines the line of the fhores was ne oken, andthe level of {ποίη too; 
In fome places they would ftand high, in others low, fometimes 
rough and fometimes even, and generé ally crooked, with Angles 
and in- lets, and uncertain windings. The bottoin al Ifo, by the fame 
ftroke was diverfif’d into all manner of forms, fotrietitiies Rocky 
with Pits and Gulfs, and fometimes fpread in plain beds, fome- 
times fhallow and fometimes dey ; for thofe differences would 
depend only upon the fitudtion of the fecoridary fragments; arid fo 
it might come to pafs, that fome places near the fhore might be 
exceflive deep when a Rock or Rocks ftood in a fteep poftute, as 
( Figure 3.) ᾿ b.b. and, on the conrtate fometimes places much 
more advanced into the Ocean, might be lefs deep, where a frag- 
ment of Earth lay under water, or one bore up another, as c. ὃ ¢. 
but thefe cafes would not be very frequent. To conclude, There 
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be feen in this Figure, where the fragments A.B. bendin 1g sabes 
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| are noproperties Of the |Séa-chanel, that I:-know of,inot differen: 
ces or irregularities in the form of it, which this Hyporhefs doth mt 
| not give.a fair. account of And having thus’ far open’d the way; lan 
and laid down the .geneval. grounds for their Explication, other i 
things that are moré minute, we leave to the curiofity of particu- ᾿ ἢ 
lar Genius’s, being unwilling to clog the-Theory at’ firft with things | bil 
that may feem unneceflaty. We proceed now to the confideration | 

| of Iflands. . i 
| We mutt in the firtt place diftinguifh between Original | Iflands ie 
and Fuétitious Iflands; ‘Vhofe'l call fatitious, thatare not of the ! 
fame date and Antiquity with the Sea, but have been made forme | 
atone time, fome at another, by accidental canfes, ias the aggefti- ae 
on of Sands and Sand-beds, or the Sea ‘leaving the ‘tops of fome ͵ 
fhallow places that lie high, and yet flowing about the lower skirts 
of them; Thefe make fandy and plain Hlands, that have no ‘high 
Land in them, and are but mock-I{lands in effect. others are made 1} 
by divulfion from {ome Continent, when an Ifthmus or ‘the neck | ᾿ 


οἵ ἃ Promoftory, running» into the Sea, finks or falls in, ὃν ἢ 
Earthquake.or otherwife, and the Sea entring in at the gap -pafledh 
through, andimakes:thatwPromontory or Country become an land. 
Thus, the» Ifland Sicdyasfuppos'd to have been made, ‘and all 
Africa might be ancIfland, if the Ithmus' between -the Mediterra- 
nean and the red Sea fhould fink down: And thefé'TMlands may 
have Rocks and Mountains in them; if ithe Land“had' {o' before, 
Laitly, There are Iflands that have ‘been faid τὸ rife ‘fromthe bot- 
tom of the Sea ; Hiftory, mentions {uth in both ‘the Archipelago’s, 
e#igean and dndian; and this feems to: atgue that there are great 
fragments or tracts of Earth that lie loofe:at the bottom of the Sea, 
or that are not incorporated with the ground ; which agrees very 
well with our Explication of the Sea-chanel. 

But befides thefe Iflands and the feveral forts of them; thete are ᾿ 
others which call Original 5 becaufe they could not be produc'd i 
in any of the forementioned ways, but are of the fame Origin and ᾿ 
Anticuity with the Chanel of the Sea sand fuch are the getiera- 14 
lity of our Iflands; They were riot made of heaps of Sands, nor i 
torn from any.;Continent, \but are .as ancient asthe \Continents Hast 
themfelves>, namely, ever vince the Deltige; the common, Parerit of ὴ 
them beth. Nor is there any difficulty to underftand how Iflands 
were made at the diffolution of the Earth, any more than how 
Continents were made: for Iflands are but Jeffer Continents, sor 
‘Continents greater Iflandss and according as Continents were made 
of greater:mafies of arth or greater fragments itanding above the 
Water, fo Iflands were made of ilefs, but fo big always, and in'fuch ui 
a-pofture, as to bear itheir tops above the Water. Yet though they mi 
agree thus far, there asia» particular difference to be takeri notice of | 
as to their-Origin , forthe ‘Continents: ‘were made of thofe three 
or -four:primary imafles into’ which the falling Orb: of the Earth 
wats divided, but the Πάπας were made‘of the‘fraétures of thefe, 
ancl -brokem off bythe fall from theskitts andextremities of the Con- 
tinents ; Wenotedy before, that when thofe sreat maffes and’ prima- 
ty fragments cameitodafh upon the Abyfssin-thert fall, ‘the spat μὲ 
| toy 
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{top of the: motion, and the'weighty -bulk of the defcending frag- 
ment broke,off all the edges and extremities of it, which edges and 


4 
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extremities. broken. off'made the Iilands; and accordingly wé fee 
that they génerally lie fcatter’d along the fides of the Continents, 
and are but fplinters, asit were, of thofe greater bodiés. Tis true, 
befides thefe, there were».an infinite number of other: pieces broke 
off that do not appear, fome* making .Rocks undet water} fonie 
fhallows and banks in the Sea; but the greateft of themwhen they 
fell either one upon another, or in [ΟΠ ἃ pofture as to prop up one 
another, their heads and higher parts would ftand out of the watér 
and make Ilands. 

Thus Tconceive the Ilands of the Sea were at: fir produc’d; 
we cannot wonder therefore that they fhould be fo ntimerows, Οἱ 
far more numerous than the Continents; Thefe are the Parents, 
and thofe ate the Children; Nor can we wonder to’ fee along the 
fides of the Continents feveral [lands or fets of Ifandsy fown), as it 
were, by handfuls, or laid in trains for the manner of their gerie- 
ration would lead usto think they would be fo ρίας ἃ: “86 πο Ape- 
rican Iflands lie fcatter’d upon the Coat of that Continent the Mul 
divian and Philippine uponthe Eafi-Indian fhore, and the Hefperides 
upon the dfrick; and there feldom happen to be‘any towards’ the 
middle of the Ocean, though, by an. accident, that alfo might 
come to pafs.. Laftly, It fuits very well with our Byplication, that 
there fhould be Mountains and Rocks, fometimes in cluftets, fome- 
times in long chains, in all Iflands; (as we find there-are in all that 
are true and Original.) for ‘tis that makes them: high ehough'to 
appear above the water, and {trong enough to ‘continue and pre- 
ferve themfelves' in that-high fituation. ) 

And thus much may fuffice for a fummary Explication’ of fhe 
caufes of the Sea-chanel and Iflands, according toour Hypothefis. 
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CHAP. XL 


Concerning the Mountains of the Earth, their greatne(s and 
irregular Form, their Situation, Caufes, and Origin. 


E, have been inthe hollows of the Earth, and the Chambers 

of the Deep, amongft the damps and fteams of thofe lower 
Regions; let/us now go air our felves on the tops of the Moun. 
tains, where, we fhall have a more free and large Horizon, and 
quite another face of things will prefent it felf to our obfervation: 
The-greateft objects of Nature are, methinks, the moft pleafing 
to behold ; and next to the great Concave of the Heavens, and 
thofe boundlefs Regions where the Stars inhabit, there is nothine 
that 1.,look upon with more plaefure than the wide Sea and the 
Mountains of the Earth. . There is fomething auouft and ftately in 
the Air of thefe things, that infpires the mind with great thoughts 
and paflions "Wesdo naturally, upon fuch occafions, think of God 


and 
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and, his greatnefs : ea, wh iaahaaver hath but the fhadow andi: ap- 
pearance of INFINIT E, as.all things have that are too big 
tor our campichenhon, they { ΠῚ and: ower- ba sar ‘the mind with, their 
Excefs, and caitit into a pleafing kind of ftuper and admiration. 

And yet thefe Mountains we are {peaking of, to confefsthetruth; 
are nothi ing but great ruines; but fuch as fhow a certain inagni- 
ficence in Natures ; as from me 1 Temples and broken Amphie! heaters 

of the Romans we collect the greatnefs of that people. ΤΩΙ the gran: 
deur of a Nation is lefs fenfible to thofe that never fee the remains 
and monuments they have left, andthofe who never fee the moun- 
tainous parts of the Earth, fcarce ever fees upon the caufes of 

them, or what power in Nature could be fuficient ‘to produce 
them. The truth 15, the generality of oie > have not fence and cu- 
tiofity enough to. raife a queftion concerning thefe things, or con- 
cerning the Ori ginal of them. You mayt tell them that Mountains 
srow out of the Earth like Fuzz-balls, or that there a re Monfters 
under ground, that throw wp Mountains as Moles. do Mole-hills; 
they will {carce raife one objection againt your dogtrine ; or if you 
would appear more ᾿δῇ ell them that the Earth is a great 
Animal and thefe are Wens that grow upon its body. ‘Thiswould 
pafs current, for Philofophy. fo much is the World drown’d in fu- 
pidity and fenfual ple nape and {0 little inquifitive ito the works 
of God and Nature. 

There is nothing doth more awaken our thoughts or excite our 
minds to enquire into the canfes of fuch things, than the actual 
view of them ; δ I have had - experience my felf whetr it was my 
fortune to erofs the Alps and dAppenume Mountains ; for the fight 
of thofe wild, vait and indigefted heaps of Stones and Earth, did 
fo deeply ftrike my fancy; that 1 was not eafie till I could give my 
felf fome tolerable account: how that confufion cameim Nature. 
Tis true, the height of Mountains compar’d’with the Diaineter of 

the Earth isnot confiderable, but th 18 extent. of them andthe ground 
ene ftand upon, bears a confiderable proportion to the furface of 
e Earth; and if from Europe we may take,our meafures for the 
τοῖς Leafily believe, that the. Mountains, Ὁ at leaft take up: the 
tenth part of the dry Land..);)The Geographers are not very care- 
ful to defcribe or notein their Charts; {πὸ multitude or-fituation of 
Mountains; They mark the beunds of Countries, the fite of Cities 
and.Towns, and the courfe of Rivers, becaufe thefe are things 
of chief ufe to civil affairs and commerce, and that they defign to 
ferve, and not Philofophy or Natural Hiftory. But @/wverins in his 
de {cription of Ancient Germany, Switzerland.and Italy, hath given 
Maps of thofe,Countries more πππάνηρὶ a to the natural face of 
them, and we have drawn (at the end of this Chapter ) fuch a 
Map of either Hemifphere, -without marking Countries or Towns, 
or any fuch artificial things; diftingwithing only Land and Sea, 
Iflands and. Continents, Mountains and not; Mountains; and ’tis 
very ufeful to imagine thé Earth in this:mariner, and to look often 
BAM fuch bare draughts as fhew ns Nature’ undreft 9. for-then we 
¢ beft able to judge v what her true’ fhapés and proportions are. 
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Tis certain that we naturally imagine the furface of the Earth 
much more regular than it is; for unlefs we be in fome Mountai- 
10us parts, there feldom occur any great inequalities within fo 
much compa{s of ground as we can, at orice, reach with our Eye; 
and to conceive the reft, we multiply the fame Idea, and extend it 
to thofe parts of the Earth that we do not fee; and fo fanfie the 
whole Globe much more fmooth and uniform than it is. But fup- 
pofe a man was carrid afleep out of a Plain Country amonegft 
the Alps, and left there upon the top of one of the higheft Moun- 
tains, when he wak’d and look’d about him, he would think him- 
felf in an inchanted Country, or carri’d into another World; every 
thing would appear to him fo different to what he had ever feen 
or imagin’d before. To fee on every hand of him a multitude of 
να bodies thrown together in confufion, as thofe Mountains are; 
Rocks ftanding, naked round about him; and the hollow Valleys 
gaping under him; and at his feet it may be, an heap of frozen 
Snow inthe midft of Summer. He would hear the thunder come 
from below, and fee the black Clouds hanging beneath him ; Up- 
on fuch a profpect, it would not be eafie to him to perfwade 
himfelf that he was {till upon the fame Earth; but if he did; he 
would be convine'd, at leaft, that there are fome Regions of it 
ftrangely rude, and ruine-like, and’ very: different from what he 
had ever thought of before. But the Inhabitants of thefe wild 
places are even with us; for thofe that live amongft the Alps and 
the great Mountains, think that all the reft of the Earth is like their 
Country, all broken into Mountains, and Valleys, and Precipices ; 
‘They never fee other, and moft people think of nothing but what 
they have feen at one time or another. 

Thefe Alps we are fpeaking of are the greateft range of Moun- 
tains in Earope; and ’tis prodigious to fee and to confider of what 
extent thefe heaps of Stones and Rubbifh are; one way they over- 
fpread Savoy and Dauphine, and reach through Francesto the Pyre- 
nean Mountains, and fo tothe Ocean, The other way they run along 
the skirts of Germany, through Staria, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, as 
far as Thrace and the Black Sea. Then backwards they cover Sw4#- 
zevland.and the parts adjacent ; and that branch of them which we 
call the: Appennies, ftrikes through Italy, and is, as it were; the 
back-bone of that Country... This'muft needs be a large fpace of 
ground which they ftand upon; Yet ’tis not this part of Europe only 
thatis laden with Mountains, the Northern part is as rough and 
rude in the-face of the Country, as in'the manners of the people 5 
Bohemia, Silefiz, Denmark, Norway, Sweedland, Lapland, and Ife- 
land, and all the coafts of the Baltick Sea,.ate full of Clifts, and 
Rocks, and’Crags of Mountains: Befides the .Riphean Mountains 
in Mufcovy, which the Inhabitants there ufe to call: the Srone-girdle, 
and believe'that it girds the Earth roundabout. > | 

Nor are the other parts of our. Continent more free from Moun- 
tains than Ezrope, nor other parts of the Earth than our Continent : 
They are “in the New World aswell as the Old ; ahd’ if they could 
difcover two or three New Worlds’ or Continents: more, they 
would ftill fnd them there. Neither'is there any Original Ifland 
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alii is either ula Rock k, or hath Rocks and Moun: 

the dry Land, and every Continent, is buta kind of 
ἢ that Mountain hath a multitude of jefler ones.and 
Valleys, and I tins,an diLakes, and Marthes,and all variety of grounds; 

In bund ica, the Andes, or a ridge of Mountains fo call d, are re: 
ported to be higher thanan y we have, reachinz above a thoufand 
Leagues in length, and twentyin breadth, where they are the nar 
rowelt. In Africk the Mountain Atlas; that for its height was faid 
to bear the Heavens on its back, runs all along from the Weftern 
Sea tothe borders of e£e1p pt, parallel with the Medsterranean. There 
alfo are the Mountains Sei the Mcen, and many more whereof we 
have but an imperfect account; as neither indeed of that Country 
in the remote and inner parts of it. Af is better known, and the 
Be oes thereof better defcrib’d : Taurus, which is the principal 

vas adjudg’d by the ancient Geographers the greate(t inthe World: 
i divides A/a into two pa tS, which have their denomination from 
it: And thereis an Anti Tanrus the zreater and the lefs, which ac- 
cordingly divide Armenza into greater and lefs. Then the Gruci: 
form Mountains of Imaus, th 16 famous Czucafus; the long Chains 
of Tartary and China, and the Rocky and Mountainous Aiabia: If 
one could at once have a. profpect of all thefe together, one would 
be eafily fatisfied, ἴω the Globe of the Earth 15 a more rude and 
indigefted Body than ’tis commonly imagin’ds If one could fee, I 
fay, all the Kingdoms and.Regions of the “Farth at one view, how 
they lie in broken heaps ; The Sea hath overwhelm'd one half of 
them, and what remains are but the taller parts ofaruine. Look 
upon thofe great ranges of Mountains in Europe or in Afiz whereof 
we have given a fhort furvey, in what confufion do they lie? They 
have neithen form nor beauty, nor fhape, nor order, no more than 

the Clouds in the Air. Then how barren, how defolate, how naked 
arethey > How they fland neglected by Nature? Neither the Rains 
can foften them, ποῖ the; Dews from Heaven make them fruitful. 

I have given this {hort account of the Mountains of the Earth, 
to help to remove that pre udice we are apt to have, or that cons 
celt, That the prefent. Earth zs regularly form’d. Arid to: this pur 
pofe I do not doubt but that ‘it would be of very good ufe to have 

natural Maps of the Earth, as we noted before, as well as civi]s and 
aan with the fame care anc judgme “nt. Our, comrhon Maps I call 
Civil, which note the diftinétion of Countries and of Cities, and 
reprefené the Artificial Earth as inhabited and. cultivated: But 
Natural Maps leave out all that, and .réprefent'the Earth as it 
would be if there was not an Inhabttant upon it, nor ever had been: 
the Skeleton of the Earth, as I may fo-fay, with the fite of all its 
parts. Methinks alfo every Prince fhould have fuchia Draught of 
his own: Country and Dominions, to fee how the ground lies in the 
feveral parts.of ‘them, which higheft, which lowett; what refpect 
they have to one another, and to the Sea; how the Rivers ' flow, 
and why ; how: the Mountains ftand, how the Heaths, and how 


‘the Marches are placd. Such a Map or) Survey: would bé ufefut 


both. in timeof War and Peace, and many good obfervations might 
be made by ity net only as to Nattrral Hiftory and Philofophy, but 
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alfo in | oxder't to the perfect improvement of a Ce ountry. But to re- 
tuin to our Mountains. 

As this View ofthe multitude and greatnefs of them may help 
to rectifie our miftakes about the. form of the Earth, fo before we 
proceed to examine their caufes it will be good to obfe rve farther, 
that thefe: Mountains are placd in’ no order one with another, 
that can either refpecét ufe or beauty; and if you contider them 
fingly, they do not confift of any proportion Of parts that is refer- 
able to any defign, or that hath ‘the leat footfteps of Art or Coun- 
fel. There isnothing in Nature more fhapelefs and ill-feur d than 
an old Rock or aMountain, andall that variety that is among them, 
is but the various modes of irregularity, fo as you cannot make 
a better character of them, in fhort, than to fay t they are of all 
forms and figures, except regular. Then if you ‘would go within 
thefe Mountains, (for they are generally hollow, ) you would find 

all things there more rude, if poffible, than without: And laftly, 
if you look upon an heap of them together, or a Mountainous 
Country, they are the createlt examples of confufion that we know 
im Nature; no Tempelt or Earthquake puts things into more dif- 
order, “Tis true, they cannot look fo ill now as ‘they:did at firfts 
a ruine that is frefh looks much worfe than after wands when the 
Earth rows difcolour’'d and skin’d over. But I fancy if we had 
feen the Mountains when they were new born and raw, when the 
Earth was frefh-broken, and the waters of the Deluge newly retir’d, 
the fractions and confufions of them would have appear’d very 
gaftly and frightful. 

After this general Survey of ithe Mountains of the Earth and 
their properties, let us now refe& upon the'caufes ofithem, ‘There 
is a double pleafure in Philofophy, tirft that of Admiration, whilft 
we contemplate things that are great and wonderful, ‘and ‘do not 
yet underitand their Gand: > for though admiration proceed from 
ignorance, yet there is a’certain charm ‘and fweetnefs in that paf 
fon. Then the fecond’ pleafure is greater and more mtelle@ual, 
which is that of diftinét knowledge ‘and comprehention, when we 
come to have the Key that unlocks thofe fecr ets, and feethe methods 
wherein thofe things come to pafs that we admir’d before; The 
reafons. why the World 15 fo or fo, and from what caufes Nature, 
or any part of Nature,:came into fucha ftate ; and» this we are 
now to enquire after as to:the Mountains of the Earth, what their 
original was, how'and when the Earth came into this fiange frame 
and fracture δι Ini the beginning of our World,owhen the Earth 
rife from a Chaos; twas impoffible it fhould comeimmedtately: iné 
to this Mountainous form’; becaufe a mafs that is fiidjiasa Chaos 
is, cannot liein any vother figure than what is: reg nihar!y for ithe 
conftant Lawscof Nature do certainly bring alb liquors into that 
form: And-a Chaos isitot call’d fo | from any confufion or bro- 
kennefs in the form of it; but from aconfufion andmixture ‘of all 
forts: of ingredients in the compofition of it. So we have already 
produc’d; in the’ precedent:Chapters a double argument. tliat the 
Earth was not-originally im this form, both becaufe trite froma 
Chaos, which could: not of: it felfy or’ by any immediate’ coricre- 
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tion; fettle into ἃ form of this nature, as hath; been fhown in the 


made thus, it coud never gone a 
prov ἃ inthe Second and Third Chapters. Ifthis be then.a,fecondary 
and fuccedanéous.form,the great queftion is from, what causes it arifess 
3 t Mountains, and, all other irregularities 
in the Earth, have rife from. Earthquakes, and fuch like; ¢aufes ; 
others have thought that. they. 
yet not from any,,,diffolution of the Earth that was then, ,but only 
froin the great agitation of the waters, which, broke the ground in: 
to this rude and unequal form. . Both thefe caules feem to me very 
incompetent and infufhcient. " Earthquakes feldom make Mountains, 
they often take them away, and fink them down into the Caverns 
that lie under them; Befides, Earthquakes are notin 411 Countries 
and Climates.as Mountains are; for, as we have obferv'd more 
than once, there 1s neither Πα that is,original, nor Continent 
any where in the Earth, in, what. Latitude foever, but hath; Moun- 
tains and Rocks in it... And, laftly, what ..probability 1s, there, or 
how is it credible, that thofe vaft tracts of Land, which, we fee fill’d 
with Mountains both in Europe, Afia and. Africa, were, rais’d | by 
Earthquakes, or any eruptions, from below. In, what Age of the 
World was this done, and why not continu’d Ὁ As for,the Deluge, 
which they alledge as another caufe, 1 doubt not. but.Mountains 
were made in the time, of the general Deluge, that great change 
and transformation of the Earth happen’d then, but notfrom fuch 
caufes as are pretended, that is, the bare rolling and agitation of 
the waters; Forif the Earth. was fmooth..and) plain before. the 
Flood, as they feem to fuppofe as well.as we.do, the waters could 
have little or no power over-a {fmooth furface. to:tear it, any..way in 
pieces, no more than they do. a meadow or low, ground: when they 
lie upon it; for that which makes Torrents and Land-floeds. vio- 
lent, is their fall from the Mountains and high Lands, which our 
Earth is now full of, but if the Rain fell upon even and level ground, 
it would only fadden and comprefs it ; there 1s.no poffibility how 
it fhould raife Mountains in it. And if we could imagine an uni- 
verfal Deluge as the Earth is now conftituted, it would rather 
throw down the Hills and Mountains than raife new ones; or by 
beating down their tops and loofe parts, help to fill the Valleys, and 
bring the Earth nearer to evennefs and plainnefs. as 
Seeing then there areno hopes of explaining the Origin of Moun- 
tains, cither from particular Earthquakes, or from_ the. general 
Deluge, according : to the common notion and Explication of it; 
thefe not being caufes anfwerable to fuch vatt effects ; Let us try 
our Hypothefis again; which hath made us a Chanel large enough 
for the Sea, and room for all fubterraneous Cavities, andi think 
will find us materials enough to raife all the Mountains of the 
Earth. We fuppofe the great Arch or circumference of the firft 
Earth to have fallen into the Abyfs at the Deluge, and feeing that 
was larger than the furface it fell upon, ’tis abfolutely certain, 
that it could not all fall fat, or lie under the water; Now as all 
thofe parts that ftood above the water made dry Land, or the be 
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fie Habwat Je Earth, τ fuch parts of tHe ity Lah § as Rood hig βηΐ 
than-the ’#eft, made Hills and Mountains; and this is the firfk and 
ecneral account of them, and of ἈΠ ἘΠ. inequalities of the Earth. 
But to confider thefe t 8 a little’ more pore ; There’ 19 ἃ 
double caufe and neceffity of Mountains, firft this now mentior Td, 
becaufe the exteriour Orb of the Partch was greater than the inte- 
tiour which it fell ipon, and therefore it could ‘not ἈΠ fall flat § 

and fecondly, becaufe this extertour: Orb did not fall fo flat aH 
large as it might, or did not cover all the bottom of the Aby fs, as 
it was very capable to do, but as we fhewed before in explaining 
the Chanel of the Océan, it left a paping in the middle, or an 
Abyfs-chanel, as 1 fhould call it; and the broader this Abyfts-chanel 
was, the ‘more Mountains there would be upon the dry Land ;' for 
there would be more Earth, or more of the falling Orbeft, and 
lefs room _to place it in, and therefore it muft ftand more in heaps. 

In what parts of the Earth thefe heaps would lie, and in what 
particular manner, it cannot be expected that we fhould tell; but 
all that we have ‘hitherto obferv'd concerning’ Mountains, how 
ftrange foever and otherwife unaccountable, may eafily be explain'd 
and deducd from this original; we fhall not wonder at their 
greatnefs and vaftnefs, feeing they are the ruines of a broken World ; 
and they would take up more or lef$ of the dry Land, aécording 
as the’ Ocean took up more or lefs fpace of our Globe: Then as 
fo their figure and form, whether External or ‘Internal, *tis jutt 
fuch as anfwers out expectation, and no more than what the’ #y- 
pothefis leads us to; For you would ‘eafily. believe that’ thefe heaps 
would be irregular 4 in’ all’ manner of ways, whether confider'd 
apart, or in'their fituation to one another. ‘And they wou'd lie 
eommonly ‘in Clufters and in Ridges, ‘for thofe are two of the moft 
general’ poftures of the parts of a Ἀν when they fall inwards. 
Laftly, We cannot wonder that Mouintains fhould be generally ΠΟΙ: 
low ; For ‘great bodies falling together Ὁ in confufion, or bearing and 
leaning ‘againtt oné another, muft needs make a ereat many hollow- 
nefles in them, and by’ their unequal Apt ΜΕ δ: empty fpaces 
will be intercepted. We. fee alfo from the Hie a te why moun- 
tainous Countriés are fubjec& to Earthcuakes 5 and why Mountains 
often fink and fall downinto the Caverns that lie under them; their 
joynts -and props being decayed and worn, they become unable to 
bear their weight. And all thefe properties you fee hang upon one 
and the fame ἤν ing, and are juft confequences from our fuppofition 
concerning the diffolution of ἰηϑ firft Earth. And there is no furer 
mark of a sood Hypothefis, than when it doth not only hit va 
in one 6r'two particulars, but anfw ers all that it isto be apply’d to, 
and is adequate to Nature in her whole extent. 

But how fuily or eafily foever thefe things may anfwer maa 
you will fay, it may’be, that all this 1s but an Hypothefis , thatis, 
kind of fi@ion or fuppofition that things w ere fo and ὁ ἡ at firtt, ig 
by the coherence and agreement of the Eff@as with fuch a fuppofi- 
tion, you would argue and prove that they were really fo. This 
I confefs is true, this is the method, and if we would know any 
thing in Nature further than our fenfis go, we can know it no qther- 
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wilethan by an Hypothesis. When thingsare either too little for our 

fenfes, or too remoteand inacceffible, we have no way to know the 
inward Nature, and the caufes of their fentible properties) but bi 
reafoning upon an EXypothejis. If you would knoyy; fot example, 
of what parts Water, or any other Liquor confifts, they are τοῦ 
little to be difcern’d by the Eye, you muft.therefore take ‘a fuppofi- 
tion concerning their invifible figure and form, ἀπά ἢ that agrees 
and gives the reafon of all their fenfible qualities; you under{tand 
thenature of Water. Inlike manner, if you would know. the πα. 
ture of a Comet, or ‘of what matter the Sun confifts,, which are 
things inacteffible to us, you can do this no otherwife than by an Hy: 
pothefs; and if that Hyporhefis be eafie and. intelligibib, and anfwere 
all the Phenomena of thofe two bodies, you have done as much as 
a Phiiofopher or as'Humane reafoncan do. And this isowhat: we have 
attempted concerning the Earth and concerning the Deluge. We have 
laid down an Hypothefis that is eafie and perfpicuons) confittine of 
a few things, and thefe very intelligible, and frdm ‘this we have 
given an account how the Old World was deftroy'd ὃγ ἃ Deluge of 
Water, and how the Earth came into this prefent forms; fo'diftin: 
guifh’d and interrupted with Sea and Land, Mountains and Valleys; 
and fo broken in the furface and inward parts of it, 

But to {peak the Truth, this Theory is fomething more than‘ 4 
bare Hypothefis ; becaufe we are aflur’d that the general ground that 
we g0 upon is true, namely, That’ the Earth rifecatvfirt froma 
Chaos ; for befides Reafon and Antiquity, Scripture. it felf doth 
aflure us of that; and that one point being granted; we have dé. 
duced from it all the reft by a dire& chain of confequeneés, which: f 
think cannot be broken eafily in any part or link of it. Belides, the 
great hinge of this Theory upon which all the reftturns,-is the di- 
{tinction we imake of the Ante diluyian Earthand Heavens from the 
Poft-diluvian, as to their form and conftitution. And it will never 
be beaten out of my head, but that 5. Peter hath made the fame . + bi 
diftin@ion fixteen hundred years. fince; and to the very fame pur- 3.5, 6 
pofe, fo that we have fure footing here) again, and. the Theory 
rifeth above the character of a bare Hypothefis.. And whereas an Hy- 


pothefis that is clear and proportion’d to Nature in every refpect, is 


accounted morally certain, we muft in équity give more than a 
moral certitude to this Theory. But I mean this only as. τὸ the ge- 
neral parts of it; for as to particularities, I lock upon them only 
as problematical, and accordingly Laffirm nothing therein but with 
a power of revocation, and a liberty.to change my opinion when I 
fhall be better inform’d. Neither do I khow any Author that hath 
treated a matter new, remote, and confifting of a milltitude of par- 
ticulars, who would not have had occafion, if he had liv’d to have 
feen his Hypothefis fully examin’d, to have chang’d his mind and 
manner of explaining things, in many material inftances. . 

To conclude both this Chapter and this Se@ion, we have here 
added a Map or Draught of the Earth, according to the Natural 
face of it, asit would appear from the Moon, if we were a little 
nearer to hers or as it was at firft after the Deluge, before Cities 
were built, diftin&ions of Countries made, or any ee ti by 
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bumaneinduftry. “Tis chiefly to expofe moresto view the: Moun- 
tains of the Earth,.and the proportions of Sea and Land, to ihew 
it asitliesin it felf, andas “ἃ Naturalitt ought to conceive and con- 
fider it... "Tis true, there are far more Mountains upen the Earth 

than.what are here reprefented, for more could rot. conveniently 

be plac’d:in this narrow Scheme; But the: beft, and mott effectual 

way of-reprefenting the body of the Eartlvas it is by Nature, would 

be, not in plain Tables, but bya rough Globe, exprefling all-the con- 

fiderable inequalities that are upon the Earth. “The {mooth Globes 
that we we, do but nourifh in us. the conceit “οἵ the Earth’s regu- 
larity, and though they may be convenient enough for Geographi- 
cal purpofes, they are not fo proper for Natural: Sciences nothing 
would be-»more wfeful, in this refpect, thania rough Globe of the 
largeft dimenfions, wherein the Chanel of the Sea {hould be really 
hollow, as.itdsin Nature, with all its unequal depths according to 
the beft foundings, and the fhores expreft both according tor matter 
and. form, ‘little Rocks ftanding where there are Rocks, and Sands 
and. Beaches in the places where they are found; andall theIflands 
planted ‘in. the Sea-chanel ina due form, and in their folid dimen- 
fons... Then-upon the Land fheuld ftand all-the ranges.of Moun- 
tains, in the fame order or diforder that Nature hath fet them 
there; And the in-land Seas, and great Lakes, or rather thebeds 
they liein, fhould be duly reprefented; as alfo the ναί defarts of 
Sand. as they Jie upon the Earth, And this being done with care 
and due Art, would bea true Epitome or true model of our Earth. 
Where we fhould fee, befides other inftructions, what arudeLump 
our World: is, which we are fo apt to dote upon. 


———— 
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A fhort review of what hath been already treated of, and in 
what manner. The feveral Faces and Schemes under which 
the Earth would appear to a Stranger, that Jbould view 
it firft at a diflance, and then more clofely, and the Ap- 
plication of them to our fubjeft. All methods, whether 
Philofophical or Theological, that have been offerd by 
others for the Explication of the Form of the Earth, are 
examin'd and difprowd. A conjecture concerning the 
other Planets, their Natural Form and State compared 
with ours. 
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ΤῈ have finifh’ad the Three Sections of this Book, and in this 
W laft Chapter we will make a {ποτὲ review and reflection 
upon what hath been hitherto treated of, and. add fome further 
confirmations of it. ‘The Explication of the Univerfal Deluge was 
the firft propofal and defign of this Difcourfe, tomake that a thing 
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ἘΕΤΕΣ and intelligible to the mind of Man: And the full Expl 
cation of this drew in the wh oe Theory of the Earth : Whofe ori. 
ginal we have deduecd from its firft ὃ sOUrCE, and fhewd both what 
wasits primeval Form, and how it came into its prefe sishotek: "The 
fumm of our Hypothefis concerning the Univerfal Deluge was this : 

That ic came not to pafs, as was vulgarly believ’d, by any excef 
of Rains, or any Inundation of the Sea; nor could ever be effected 
by a meer abundance of Waters; unlefs we fuppofe fome difolu- 
tion of the Earth at the fame time, namely when the Great Abyfs 

was broken open. And accordingly we thewed that Miitnotre fuch 

a diflolution, or if she Earth had been always in the fame form it 
is in now, no mafs of w ok any where to be found in the World; 
could have equall’d the height of the Mountains, or made fuch an 
Univerfal Deluge. Secondly, We thewed that the form. of the 
Earth at απ, and till the Dx elug 3c, was fuch as made it capable and 
fubject to a ie τ Ἰητίοη : And thirdly, That fuch a diffolution be- 
ing fuppos’d, the Dogtrine of the Univerfal Deluge 1 15 very reafon- 
able and intelli gible; And not o1 aly the Doéirine of the Deluge, but 
the fame fuppol ition is a Key to all Nature befides, fhewing us how 
our Globe became Terraqueous, what was the original of Moun: 
tains, of ie Sea-chanel, of Iflands, of BEN aia Cavities ς 
Things, which without this fuppofition, are-as unintelligible as the 
univerfal Flood it felf. And ole things reciprocally confirming 
one another, our Aypothe/s of the Deluge is arm’d both breaft and 
back, by the caufes and by the effects. 

It remains now, that, as to confirmour Explication, of the Déluge 
we fhew’d all other accounts that: had been given of it: τὸς δ ines 
fectual or impoffible, {0 τὸ confirm our doarine-concer ning the dif- 
folution of the Earth, and concerning the) Original of Mountains, 
Seas, and all inequalities upon 1, or within i if, We multiexamime 

what caufes have been afign’d by others, or what: accounts eiven 
of thefe things: That feeing their defectivenefs, we may have the 
more affuranceand fatisfaion in onr-own method, 

And in order τὸ this; jet.us obferve frft the.general forms: under 

which the Earth may be confides ‘d; or under which it doth ἂρ- 
bee accordingly as we view it more nearly éroremotely;, And the 

arft of thefe and the moft general-is that of a Terr: aqueous Globe. If 
a Philofopher fhould come out of another, World!:out of curiofity 
to fee our Earth, the fir difcovery or obferwatiory he would’ make 
would be this, that it was a Terraqueous Globe; Thus much he 
mizht obferve at a great diftance when he came but near the bor- 
ders of our World. This we difcern in the Moon and thoft of the 
Planets, that they ave divided into Sea and Land, and-how:this di- 
vifion came, would be his firft remark and inquiry concerhing our 
Earth; and. how alfo thofe fubdivifions of Iflands, or little Earths 
which lie gm the Water, how thefe. were fornyd,-and ‘that gredt 
Chanel that contains them both. 

The fecond form that the Earth appeats urider,; is that of an τΠ- 
even and Mountainous.Globe. VVvhenour Traveller had got below the 
Circle of the Moon, he would difcert the bald -tops’ of our Moun- 
tains, and the long ranges of them Προ θην, Continents. «We can: 
not 
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not from the Earth difcern Mountains and Valleys in the Moon, 
directly, but from the motion of the light and fhadows which we 
fee there, we eafily collect that there are fuch inequalities: And 
accordingly we fuppofe that our Mountains would appear at a great 
diftance, and the fhady Valleys lying under them; and that this 
curious perfon that came to view our Earth, would make that his 
fecond Enquiry, how thofe Mountains were forfn’d? and how ont 
Globe came to be fo rude and irregular? for we may juflly de- 
mand how any irregularity came into Nature, feeing all her firtt 
motions and her firft forms are regular, and whatfoever is not (Ὁ 
is but fecondary, and the confequence of fome degeneracy, or of 
fome decay. 

The Third vifidle form of our Earth 1s that of a broken Globe : 
and broken throughout, but in the outward parts and Regions of 
it. This, it may be, you will fay, 15 not a vifible form, it doth 
not appear to the eye, without reafoning, that the fusface of the 
Earth is fo broken. Suppofe our new Vifitanc had now pafs’d 
the middle Region of the Air, and was’ alighted upon the top of 
Pick Teneriffe for his firlt refting place, and that fitting there he 
took a view of the great Rocks, the wide Sea, and of the fhores of 
Afvick and Europe, for we'll fuppofe his piercing Eye to reach fo 
far; I will not fay that at firft fight he would pronounce that the 
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‘furface of this Globe was broken, unlefs he knew it to be fo by 


comparifon with fome other Planet like to ir; but the broken 
form and figure of many parts of the Rocks, and the pofture in 
which they lay, or great portions of them, fome inclin’d, fome 
proftrate,; fome ereéted, would ‘naturally lead him to that thought, 
that they were a)ruine; He would fee alfo the Hlands tore from 
the Continents, and both the fhores of the ‘Continents and’ their in. 
land parts in the fame diforder and irregular fituation. Befides, he 
had this great advantage in viewing the Earth at a diftance, that 
he could ἴδε ἃ whole Hemifphere together, which, as he madé hts 
approaches through the’ Air, would have much what the fame 
af{pect and countenance as "tis reprefented with in the great Scheme ; 
And ifany man fhould accidentally hit upon that Scheme, not 
knowing or thinking that it was the Earth, I believe his firft thought 
of it would be, that it was fome great broken body, orruin’d frame 
of matter ; and)the original, I'am fure, is more manifeftly fo. But 
well: leave our Strange-Philofopher to his own obfervations, and 
wifh him good Guides and Interpreters in his Survey of the Earth, 
and that heswould make a favourable report at his return home, 
of our little dirty Planet. 

In'they mean time, let'us purfue, in our own way, this Third’ 
idez of the>Farth a little further, as it is @ broken Globe; “Nature Τ' 
know hath diffembled and cover’d this form as much as may be, and 
time hath helptto repair fome of the old breaches, or fll them up: 
befides, the changes that have been made by ‘Art’ and Humane in- 
duftry, by Agriculture, Planting, and Building Towns, hath made 
the face of the Earth quite another thing from: what it was in its 
naked rudenefs. As mankind is much alter’d ‘from its Priftine ftate: 
from what it was four thoufand years ago, or towards the firft 
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form’d, that if one of thofe Primitive Fathers fhould. rife from the 
dead, he would fcarce know this.to be the fame World )which he 
livd in before. But todifcern the true form of the Earth, whether 
intire or broken, regular or diforder'd, we mutt in the firft place 
take away all thofe ornaments or additions made by Art or Nature, 
and view the bare carcafs of the Earth, as it hath nothing on it 
but Rocks and Mountains, Defarts and Fields, and hollow Valleys, 
and a wide Sea. Then fecondly, We muft in our imagination 
empty this Chanel of the Sea, take ont all the: Waters that hinder 
the fight of ir, and look upon the dry Ditch, meafure the depth 
and breadth of it in our mind, and obferve:the manner \of its con- 
ftruction, and in, what a wild pofture all the parts of it lies accor- 


ding as it hath been formerly reprefented. And laftly; Wei mutt ¢pop, το; 


take off the cover of all Subterraneous places and deep Caverns, τὸ 
fee the infide of the Earth; and lay bare the roots of Mountains, 
to look into thofe holes and: Vaults that are under them, fill’d fome- 
times with Fire, fometimes with Water, and fometimes: with thick 
Air and Vapours. The object being thus prepar’d, wevare then to 
look. fix’dly upon it, and το pronounce what we think of this dif- 
figur'd mafs, whether this: Extertour frame doth ποεὶ teem τὸ be 
fhatter’d; and whether it doth more aptly refemble a :new-made 
World, or the ruines of one broken. I confefs when: this: Idez of 
the Earth is prefént to my. thoughts, I canno more believe that this 
was the form wherein it was firft produc, than 11 Dhadvfeen the 
Temple of ferufulem in its ruines; when defac’d and fack’d by the 
Babylonians, 1 could have perfwaded my felf that it hadnever been 
in-any other. pofture, and thati Solomon hac given orders for building 
it fo. 

So-much-forthe form οἵ. the Earth: It-remains: now that we 
examine what caufes have, been affign’d: by others of thefe irregulari- 
ties in the form. ofithe Earth, which we explain by the diflolution 
of it;-what accounts δὴν οὗ the Ancients; have given or attempted 
to give, how, the Earth. {well’d into Mountains in certain places; 
and in others’was \deprefs'd into: low Valleys, how the body of it 
was fo broken, and how the!Chanel ofthe Sea was made.) The 
Elements naturally lie in regular forms,one above another; and 
now we find them mixt, confounded and tranfpos’d, how comes 
this diftutbance and difordination in Nature?’ The Explications of 
thefe things that have been givem by:others, may be reduced to two 
general forts, Philofophical, οὐ Theological, and we will try them 
both for our fatisfaction. ji | | 

Of Philofophersinone was:more concern’d to give ar account of 
fuch things than Epicurus,, both; becaufe: he: acknowledged the Ori- 
gin of the Earth to have been from a Chaos, and alfo admitted:no 
caufes to act in: Natute but’ Matter and: Motion: Yet alhtheaccotunt 
we have from) | the; Epicureans of the form of the Earth, and the 
creat inequalitiesthat are in it,:is fo flightand trivial, that methinks 
ἐξ doth not ideferve the name of a Philofophical Explication.: They 
fay that the Barth:and Water were mixid at firft, or pe ἐμ 
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Earth was above the Water, and as the Earth was condensd by the 
heat of the Sun, and the Winds, the Water was {queez’d out in 
certain places, which either it found hollow or made fo; and-fo 
was the:Chanel of the Sea made. Then as for Mountains, while 
fome parts of the Earth fhrunk and funk in this manner, others 
would not fink, and thefe ftanding {till while the others fell lower, 
made the Mountains. How the fubterraneous Cavities were made 
according tothem, I do not find. 

This is all the Account that Monfieur Gaffendi( who feems to have 
made it his bufinefs, as wellas his pleafure, to embellith that Philo- 
fophy ):can help us toout of the Epicurean Authors, how the Earth 
came into this form; andhe that can content himfelf with this, is, 
in my mind, of an humour very eafie to bepleas'd. Do the Sun 
and the Wind ufe to fqueaze pools of Water’out of the Earth; 


_ and: that’infuch a‘quantity as to make an Ocean? ' They dry the 


Farth,,and the Waters too, and rarifie them into vapours, but I 
never'knew them tobe the caufes of prefling Water out-of the 
Earth by.condenfation. - Could they comprefs the Earth anyother 
wile, ‘thaneby drying itand making it-hard? and in proportion, 
as it wasimore dry, would it not the more imbibe and fuck upthe 
‘Water? and how: were the. great Mountains. of the Earth made, 
in the North and in the South, where the influence of the Siin is 
not greati? \What funk the: Earth there, and made the flefh ftart 
fromthe bones? | But “tis no wonder that Epicurus fhould give fach 
a mean account of the Origin of the Earth, and) the foro its 
parts; who did not: fo much as underftand the general Figure ‘of 
the Bodyof it, that it was in fome manner Spherical, or that “tHe 
Heavens.encompaftit) round, One mutt have a blind: love. for‘that 
Philofophy, and forthe conchifions it drives at, not ἐσ 68 its lanie- 
nefs and defects in thofe firft and fundamental parts. Ὁ i 21 

Ariftotle, though he’ was not concern’d ‘to give an aecount how 
the Earth came into: this: prefent form; as he fuppos'diit} Eternals 
yet upon ‘another confideration he sfeems-cblig’d ito give fome rea- 
fon how the Elements came‘ into this diforder 5 feedaghe-fuppofeth, 
that, according to the order of Nature, the Water Thould lie above 
the Earth! in a Sphere; as ‘the Air) doth above the. Water) and his 
Fire aboveithe Airs” Thisiche ‘toucheth spon itr his Meteors, bit 
fo: gentlyand feavfully;as if he was handling hot:coals) “He faith 
the Seais to be confider’das the Element, or body of Waters tlat 
belongs ito this Earthj:and'that thefe"Waters change places, and 
the Sea fisfome Agesiin one part’ of the Globe, and’ fome: Ages $n 
another’: but that thissis. at fuch great diftances of ‘time that there 
can be no memory or record of it. And he feems«willing το fep- 
pofe: thar the: Water was once all over’the Earth;:but that it ati’d 
upiimicertain places, fart! continuing in. others, -i¢ there made the 
Oma osionh: TH LOA ΟἿ 536 WA $ 
in What ἀπ] ον δ] account! is this?) As to: his thaheée-orremoyal 
of theiSca-chanek in feveral Ages, ‘as itis withourlall proof or pro- 
bability;: tisilhe ‘mean itcofthe Chanel ofthe sreat Ocean; (Ὁ tis 
nothing¢toshejpurpote here, forithe quettion is not whi the Chat 
acl ofthe:Sea 15: τὴ fachcaipart of the Rarthy rather! thda ‘in ano- 
1218. : ther, 
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ther, but. why there'is any fuch prodigious Cavity in or upon the 
Earth any where. And if we take his fuppofition, that the Ele- 
meat of Water was once higher than the Earth, and lay ina Sphere 
about it, then lec him tell us in plain terms how the Earth got 
above, or how the Cavity of the,Ocean was made, and how the 
the Mountains rife; for this Elementary Earth which! Jay under the 
Water, was, 1 fuppofe, equal and.fmooth when it) lay theres and 
what reafon was there, that the Waters {hould be dti'd in one 
part of 1, more than another, if they were every where. ofan 
equal depth, and the ground equal under them? It was not the 
Climates made any dittinction, for there is Sea towards the Poles, 
as wellas under the Aquator; but fuppofe they were dri’d up in 
certain places, that would make no Mountains, no more than there 
are Mountains in our dri’d Marches,:. And the places where they 
were not dri’d, would not therefore become as deep and hollow as 
the Sea chanel, and tear the Earth and Rocks in. pieces. If you 
fhould fay that this’ very. Elementary Earth, as it lay under the 
Waters, was unequal, and was fo originally, form’d into Moun: 
tains and Valleys, and great Cavities; befides, that the fuppofition 
is altogether irrational.in it felf, you mult fuppofe ἃ prodigions 
mafs of Water to cover fuch an Earth; as much as we found re- 
quilite for the vulgar Deluge, namely, eight Oceans; and what then 
is become of the other feven? Upon the whole I do not fee that 
either in Epicurus’s way, who feems. to fuppofe that the Waters 
were at firft within the Earth; nor in Ariflotle’s way, who feems 
to fuppofe them upon the Earth, any rational or tolerable. account 
can be given of the prefent form of the Earth. 

Wherefore forne modern Authors, diflatished, as very well they 
might be, with thefe Explications given us by the Ancients) con: 
cerning the form of the Earth, have pitch’d upon other canfes; tore 
true indeed in their kind, and in their degree, but that fall as 
much fhort of thofe effects to which they would apply them. They 
fay that all the irregularities of the body of the Earth have rifen 
from Earthquakes in particular places, and from Torrents’ and 
Inundations, and from eruptions of Fire, or fuch like caufes, 
whereof we fee fome inftances more or [οἷς every Age; And thefe 
have made that havock upon the face of the Earth, and turn’d 
things up-fide down, raifing the Earth in fome places, and making 
ereat Cavities or Chafms in others, fo as to have brought it at 
jength into that torn, broken, and diforderly form: in which we 
now fee it. 

Thefe Authors do fo far agree with us, as to ackriowledge that 
the prefent irregular form of the Earth muft have proceeded from 
ruines and diffolutions of one fort or other, but thefe ruines they 
make to have been partial only, in this or in that Country, by 
piece-meal, and in feveral Ages, and from no other caufes but 
fuch as ftill continue to act in Nature, namely, accidental Earth- 
quakes and Eruptions of Fires and. Waters. Thefe caufes’ we ac- 
knowledge as readily as they do, but not as capable to produce fo 
great effects as they would afcribe to them; The furface of the 
Earth may bea little changed by fuch accidents as thefe, but ia 
2 the 
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τῆς ἐπὰν pate they facher fink ihe ‘Mouheitas than raife new ones: 

As when Houfes are blown up by Mines of Powder, they are not 
fet higher, but generally fall lower and flatter: Or fuppofe they 
do fometimes raife an Hill, or a little Mount, what's that to the 
great Mountains of our World, to thofe long and vatt pile 5 of Rocks 
and Stones, which the Earth can fcarce bear ἢ What's that to ftrong- 
backt Taurus or Atlas, to the American Andes, or toa Mountain that 
reacheth from the Pyreneans to the Euxine Sea? There's as much 
ditference between thefe and thofe factitious Mountains they {peak 
of, as betwixt them and Mole-hills. 

And to anfwer more diftinétly to this opinion, as before in fpeak 
ing of Iflands we diftinguifh’'d betwixt Factitious and Original 
Iflands, fo, if you pleafe, we may diftinguifh here betwixt Factitr 
ous and Original Mountains; ‘and allowing fome few, and thofe of 
the fifth or fixth magnitude, to have rifen from fuch » accid lental 
caufes, we enquire concerning the reft and the greateft, what was 
their Original?) If we fhould fuppofe that the feven Hills upon 
which Rome ftands, came from ruines or eruptions, or any fuch 
caufes; it doth not follow that the d/ps were made {fo too, And as 
for Mountains, fo for the Cavities of the Earth, I fuppofe there may 
be difruptions fometimes made by sep ye and holes worn by 
fubterraneous Fires and Waters; but what’s that to the Chanel 
of the Atlantick Ocean, or of the Pacifick Ocean, which is extended 
an hundred and fifty degrees under the Equator, and towards the 
Poles (tll further. He that fhould derive fuch mighty things from 
no greater caufes, I fhould think him a very credulous Philofot 
pher. And we are.too fubject indeed to that fault of credulity in 
matter of Philofophizing,; Many when they have found outcaufes 
that are proper for certain effe@s within fuch a compafs, they can 
not keep them there, but'they will make them do every thing for 
them ; and extend them often toother effects of a fuperiour nature 
or degree, which their activity can by no means reach to. .#ina 
hath been ἃ burning Mountain ever fince and above the memory 
of Man, yetit hath not deftroy'd that Ifland, nor made any new 
Chanel to the Sea, though it ftands fo near it. Neither 1s Vefuuias 
above two of three miles diftant from the Sea-f ide, to the beft of 
my remembrance, and yet'in fo many Ages it hath made no paf- 
fage'to'it, neither open nor fubterraneous.’ Tis true fome I/fhums’s 
have been thrown down by Earthquakes, and fome Lakes have 
been'made in that manner, but what’s this to a Ditch nine ot 
fand miles broad? fuch an one we have upon the Earth, and of 
a depth that is not meafurable,; what proportion havethefe cau‘fes 
to fuch an inftance? and how many thoufand Ages muft be allow’d 
to them to'do their work, more than the Chronology of eur Earth 
will.bear? 
®Befides, When were thefeereat Farthquakes and © difruptions, 
that did fuch great execution upon the body of the Earth?) Was 
this before the Flood or fince? If before, then the old difficulty 
returns, how could there be a Flood, if the Farth was in this Moun- 
tainous form: before that ‘time? This, I think; is demonftrated 
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where were the Waters of the Earth before thefe Earthquakes made 
a Chanel for theme Befides, Where is the Hiftory or Tradition 
that {peaks of thefe ftrange things, and of this great change of the 
Earth e Hath any writ of the Origins of the Alps: δ΄. In. what year 
ot Kome, or what Olympiad they were born? Or how they grew 
from little ones how the Earth groand when it br ought them for th; 
when its bowels were torn by the ragged Rocks? «Do: the Chiro: 
nicles of the Nations mention thefe things, or ancient fame, or 4Π: 
cient Fables? were they made all at once; or in fucceffive yea 
Thefe caufes continue ftillin Nature; we 1 ai {till Earthquakes and 
fubterraneous Fir.s and Waters, why fhould they nor {ttl operate 
and have the fame effects? We often hear of Cities: thrown down 
by Earthquakes, or Countries fwallow'd up, but whoever -heard 
of a new chain of Mountains made upon the Earth, ora new Cha: 
nel made for the Ocean? We do not read that there hath been fo 
much asa new Sinus of the Sea ever fince the memory of Man: 
Which is far more feafible than what they pretend. And things of 
this nature being both ftrange and fenfible; excite admiration ‘and 
great attention when they come to pafs, and would certainly have 
been remembred or propagated in fome way or other, if they had ever 
happen’d fince the Deluge. They have recorded the foundation of 
Cities and Monarchies, ‘the appearance of Blazing Stars, the erupti- 
ons of fiery Mountains, the moftrematkable Ear chquakes and Inun- 
dations, the great Eclipfes or obfcurations of the Sun, and any thing 
that look’d ftrange or prodigy-like, whether in the Heavens or on 
Earth: And thefe which would: have been the greateft prodigies 
and greateft changes that ever happen’d in nature, would thefe have 
efcap’d all obfervation and nine of Men> That’s as incredible 
as the things themfelves are 
Laftly, To comprehend al Il thefe opinions together, both of the 
Ancient and Modern Authors, they feem all to agree: with us ini 
this, That the Earth was once under another form ; other wife why 
do they go about to thew the caufes how it came into this form. 
I defire then to know what form they fuppofe the Earth to have 
been under before the Mountains were made, the Chanel of the 
Sea, or fubterraneous Cavities. Either they muft take that form 
which we have affign’d it before the Deluge, or elfe they muft fup- 
pofe it cover’'d with Water, tilithe Sea-chariels were made, and the 
Mountains brought forth; as in that Fig. pag. 37. And no doubt 
it was once in this form, both reafon and the authority of Mofes 
aflures us of it; and this is the Teft which every opinion muft be 
brought to, how theEarth emer ed out of that watery form ὃ and 
in particular, as to that opinion which we are now examining, the 
queftion is, how by Earthquakes, arid fiery eruptioris, fubterrane- 
ous Waters, and fuch like-caufes, the body of the Earth could be 
wrought from that form to this prefent forme And the thing is im- 
pollible at firft fight; for fuch caufes as thefe could not take place 
in fachan Earth. As for fubterraneous Waters; there could be 
none at that time, for they were all above grotind; and ἃς for fub- 
terraneous Exhalations, whether Fiery or Aery, there was no place 


for them neither, for the Earth when it lay under the Water was ἃ 
folid 
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Book Il. 
folid uniform mafs, compact and clofe united in its parts; as we 
have fhewn before upon feveral occafions; no Mines or hollow 
Vaults for the Vapours to be lodg’d in, no Store-houfes of Fire. 
nothing that could make Earthquakes, nor any fort Of ruines or 
eruptions: Thefe are Engines that cannot play but in an Earth al- 
ready broken, hollow, and cavernous. Therefore the Authors of 
this opinion do in effect beg the queftion; they affign fuch caufes 
ofthe prefent form of the Farth, as could not take place, nor have 
any activity until the Earth was in this form: Thefe caufes may 
contribute fomething to increafe the rudenefs and inequalities of the 
Earth in certain places, but they could not be the original caufes 
ofit:: And that not cnly becaufe of their difproportion to fuch 
effects, but alfo becaufe of their incapacity, or non-exiftence at that 
time when thefe effects were to be wrought. 

Thus much concerning the Philofophical opinions, or the natu- 
ral Caufes that have been affign'd for the irregular form of this pre- 
fent Earth. Let us now confider the Theological opinions, how 
Mountains were made at firft, andthe wonderful Chanel of the Sea: 
And thefe Authors fay, God Almighty made them immediately 
when he made the World; and fo difpatcht the bufinefS in afew 
words. This is a fhort account indeed, but we muft take heed 
that we donot derogate from the perfection of God, by afcribing 
all things promifcuoutly to his immediate action. I have often fug- 
gefted that the firft order of things is regular and fimple, accord- 
ing as the Divine Nature is ; and continues fo till there is fome 
degeneracy in the moral World; I have alfo noted upon feveral 
occafions, efpecially in the Lat. Treat. Cap. 11. the deformity and 
incommodioufnefs of the prefent Earth ; and from thefe two conf. 
derations we may reafonably infer, that the prefent ftate of the 
Earth was not Original, but is a ftate of fubjecion to Vanity, 
wherein it muft continue till the redemption and reftitution of 4l] 
things. 

But befides this general confideration, there are many others, both 
Natural and Theological againft this opinion, which the Authors 
of it, 1 believe, will find unanfwerable. As firft, S. Peter's di- 
{tinction betwixt the prefent Earth and the Ante-diluvian; and 
that in oppofition to certain profane perfons, who feem to have 
been of the fame opinion with thefe Authors, namely, That the 
Heavens and the Earth were the fame now that they had been from 
the beginning, and that there had been no change in Nature, either 
of late,-or in former Ages; Thefe S. Peter confutes and upbraids 
them with ignorance or forgetfulnefs of the change that was brought 
upon Nature at the Deluge, or that the Ante-diluvian Heavens and 
Earth were of a different form and conftitution from the prefent, 
whereby that World was obnoxious to a Deluge of Water, as the 
prefent is toa Deluge of Fire. Let thefe Authors put themfelves 
in the place of thofe Objectors, and fee what anfwer they can make 
to the Apoftle, whom I leave to difpute the cafe with them. I hope 
they will not treat this Epiftle of 5. Peter’s fo rudely as Didynn; 
Alexandvinus did, an ancient Chriftian, and one of S. Fevom's Ma- 
fters, he was of the fame opinion with thefe Theological Authors, 


and 
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and fo ferce’in it, that feeing 5. Peter's doctrine here to-be contrary, 
he faid this Epiftle of S. Peter's was corrupted, and was not to be 
receiv'd into the Canon. And all this becaufe it taught that the 
Heavens and the Earth had chang’d their form, and would do {6 
again at the Conflagration; fo as the fame World would be Τη- 
form in fuccefs of time. Weacknowledge his Expotition of S.Peter’s 
words to be very true, but what he makes an argtiment of the cor. 
ruption of this Epiftle, is rather, in my mind, a peculiar arourment 
of its Divine Infpiration. In the fecond place, thefe Writers dath 
upon the old rock, the impoflibility. of explaining the Deluges if 
there were Mountains from the beginning, and the Barth then in 
the fame form as it is in now. Thirdly, They make the flate of 
Paradife as unintelligible as that of the Deluge; For thofe proper- 
ties that are affign’'d to Paradife by the) Ancients, are. inconfiftent 
with the prefent form of the Earth: As, will appear in the Second 
Book. -Laftly, They mutt anfwet, and give an account of all thofe 
marks which we have obferv’d in Natute (both in this’ Chapter; 
and the Ninth, Tenth, arid. Eleventh,) of fracions; ruines; and 
diflolutions that have been on the Earth, and which we have fhowp 
to be inexplicable, unlefS we adinit thatthe Earth was once η΄ πῃ. 
other forrn. ' | : | 
_ Thefe argumenits being premis'd, let tis how bririg their opinion 
clofe to the Teft, and fee in what manner thefe; Mountains’ mut 
have been..made according to them, .and how. the-Chanel of τῆς 
sea, and all other Cavities of the Earth. »Let us: to: this purpofe 
confider the Earth again in that tranfient incompleat form awhichit 
gree that the Earth was once iti this ftatey andthey faythat it came 
immediately out of this flate into’ its! prefent form; there being 
made by a fupernatural, Power a great @hariel: of Ditch'in one 
part of it, which drew off the Waters froni the refty-and the Earth 
which was; {queez’d and-forc’d out-of this Ditch, made the Moun: 
tains, Sothere is the Chanel of the Sea made; and! the Motntaing 
of the Earth; how the fubterraneous Cavities were tnade according 
to thefe Authors, I do\riot well know. This I confétsi feemis to tne 
avery, grofs thought, and a way of working) vet'y un-God-likes 
but ,however let’s have patience to exdmine it. | 
And inrthe ΕἸ place, if the Mountains were takety out of the 
Chanel of the Sea, then they aréequalito!it,and would All it ap 
if they were throwmin again. But thefe! proportions upon examis 
nation, will. not agrees: for thougti:the: Mounitaitis of the Earth 
be νον σέβας, yet they-do» not quad 'by !tnuch the great Ocean, 
The Ogean-extends to half the furface: ofthe Earths and if you 
fuppofe the greatett depth of the Ocean to anfwer the height of the 
sreateft, Mountains, and. the middle depth'to the  middié:fort of 
Mountains, the Mountains otight to cover all the diy Land to make 
them anfwer to all.the capacity of the Ocean; whereas we fup- 
pos'd them, upon a reafonable computation to cover but:the tenth 
part of thedry Landyirarid confequéritly;) neither theyj-hor the 
Sea-chanel, could havebeen: produc’d. inthis manner, 'becaufe of 
their great difproportion to one anothers And the fame thing ap: 
Ὡς pears,’ 
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pears, 1f we compare the Mountains with the Aby{s, which cover’d 
the Earth before this Chanel was made; for this Chanel being 
made great enough to contain all the Abyfs, the Mountains taken 
out of it mutt alio be equal to all the Aby{s, but the aggregate of 
the Mountains will not anfwer this by: many degrees , for fuppofe 
the Aby{s was but half as deep as the deep Ocean, to make this 
Calculus anfwer,.allthedry Land ought to be cover'd with Moun- 
tains, and with Mountains as high as the Ocean is deep, or doubly 


‘high to thé depth of the Aby(s, becaufe they are but upon one 


half of the Globe. And this is the firft argument againft the re- 
ciprocal: production of Mountains and the Sea, their incongruency 
or difproportion. 

Secondly, We are to confider that a great many Mountains of 
the Earthiare far diflant from any Seas, as the great in-land Moun- 
tains of Δ ἔς ἀπά of Africk, and the Sarmatick Mountains, andothers 
in Europes» how were thefe great bodies flung thorow the Air ‘from 
their ‘refpective Seas, whence they were taken, to ‘thofe places 
where they ftand ?, What appearance is there incommon reafon, or 
credibility, that thefe huge mafles of Earth and Stone’ that: ftand 
in:the middle of Continents, were dug out ‘of-any Sease We 
think it ftrange, and very defervedly, that a litle Chapel fhould 
be 'tranfported from Paleftine to Italy over Land and Sea, much'more 
the tran{portation of Mount Aalas ‘or Taurus thorow thé Air, or of 
a range of Mountains ‘two or'three thoufand miles lors, ‘would 
furely upon all accounts appear incongruous and incredible: ΒΘ: 
fides, ‘neither the hollow form of Mountains, nor the ftony-matter 


. whereof they! commonly. confift; ‘agrees with that fuppofition, that 


they were’preft ortaken out of the Chanel of the Sea. 

1 Laftly; Werare to confider that the Mountains are not barely laid 
aipon theEarth, asa’ ‘Tomb-ftone upon'a Grave, nor ftand as Sta- 
tues doupona Pedeftals as this: opinion-feems’ to fuppofe'; but 
they are one continued! fubftance with the body of the Earth, and 
their roots reach into the: Abyfss as the’ Rocks by the Séa-fide go 
as deep as the bottom of the Sea in one continu’d mafs: “And “tis 
a ridiculous! thing» to imagine the Earth) ΓΕ ἃ plain furface, then 
all thé Mountains (δε upon it, as Hay-cocks in ἃ Field, flanding 
upon their flat bottoms. ‘There 15. no fuch’ *common’ furface in 
Nature, nor confequently any ΠΟ. fuper-additions?"* Tis allone 
frame or mafs, only: broken'andodisjoynted'inithe ‘parts of it. To 
conclude; "Tis not only the Mountains that! make the inequalities 
of the Earth; or the urregularity: of its furface, every Country} 
every Province, ‘every ‘Field hath oan unequal and different fittation, 
higher ér:lower, inclin’d more‘or είς, and‘ fometimes'‘one’ way, 
{ometimes another, yourcan ‘fearce takea milescompafs in any place 
‘where! the furface ‘of thé: ground»continues uniforms and’ can you 
imagine that there wérei Moulds or Stones’ brought' from ‘the Sea- 
chanel το omakeévall thofé inequalities? Or ‘that Earthq@tiakes have 
beensimievery County; andsin /every Field ?:°The inner Veins and 
fares, the beds-or Strata of the Earth afv:alfo broken as wellas thé 
furfacesadThefe: mutt proceed from’ univerfal’ cautes; and 411 thofe 
that-hate been! alledg’d, whether fromoPhilefophy or ‘Theology; 
21E8¢ : are 


‘are but particular or Topical... I am, fully. fatished,y in contemipla- 
tion. of thefe things, and fo I think every. tinprejudic’d petfon may 
be, that to fuch an irregular, variety of fituation ahdconfirugion. 
as, we fee every where injthe'parts of the Earth, nothing: could ‘ate 
{wer but fome univerfal concuffion or diflocation; in theonature of 
a general ruine. on bir | [0] 

We have now fnifht this firf part ofour Theory, ἀπῇ 41}: that 
concerns the Deluge or diffolutien of the Earth; and we have not 
only eftablifht our own Hypothe/is by pofitive arguments, but alfo 
produc'd and examin‘d jal]. fuppofitiohs that. have been -offer'd 
by others, whether Philofophical or Theological, :for the Explica: 


tion of the fame things; fo-as,nothing feems now. to!remain fur: 
ther upon this fubject. For a'conclufion of all, wer will confider; 
if you pleafe,, the reft of the Earths, or of .the, Planets within our 
Heavens, that appertain to the fame commédn Sun : το fee; fo far 
as we can goby rational .conjeftures, if they-be mor of the fame 
Fabrick, and have undergone the like fate;-and forms with our 
Earth. It is now acknowledg’d by the generality of Learhed’ Men) 
that the Planets are Opake, bedies, and:particularly our next neigh- 
bour, the Moon, is, known tobe a Terraqueous: Globe, confifting of 
Mountains and.Valleys; as, our Earth! doés3iaad we have no rea: 
fon to believe but that fhe came into: that:form by a: diffolution; 
or. from like caufes as our Earth did... Mercury is fo near the Sun; 
that we cannot well difcern his face; whether {pottedior no; nor 
make a judgment of it. , Βι 5. for Venus and Mars,.ifethe {pots 
that be obferved'in them be their Waters or their Sea, as they are 
inthe Moon, ¢tis. likely, They,ate alfo, Terraqueous Globes,’ and 
ia,much what alike form with the Moon ἀπά the Earthy andy for 
ought we, know, from like aufes, Particularly as’ ito: Penus, Εἰς 
a remarkable paflage that S. dufliz hath: preferv'd out of Varro, he 
faith, That. about the time of sthe great Deluge there was a wonderful 


alteration or, Gataftvophe happen'd to the Planet Venus, and that [ tib, 11.0. 8. 


changd her Colour, form, figure; and magnitude. This is'a great pre 
fumption that fhe fuffer'd her diffolution about the fame time that 
our Earth did... f.do, net, know. that any fuch thing ‘is tecorded 
concerning any of the other, Planets, but , the body of ‘Mars looks 
very rugged, broken, and much diforder'’d: 

Saturn and ‘Fupiter deferve a diftinét confideration, as having 
fomething particular and. ditferent | fromthe teft. of the: Planets. 
Sa:urn is remarkable for, his Hoop or Ring, which: feems to ftand 
off,,or higher than . his body, «πὰ would ftrongly induce: one to 
believe, that the exteriour. Earth.of that Planet; at its diffolution, 
did not all fall iny but the Polar parts {inking into the Abyfs, the 
middle or Aquinodtial parts fill fubfifted, and bore themfelves up 
in the nature.of-an Arch about the Planet, or of a Bridge, as it 
were, built over .the Sea of Saturn. And as fome have vobfery’d 
concerning the figure of Jupiter, that itis not wholly Spherical, 
but a Spheroid, protuberant,in.the Aquator; and depreft: towards 
the Poles: Sol fhould fufpec Szturn to. have been much more 
fo, before his difruption: Namely, That the Body of that Planet 
in its firft ftate, was more flat and low towards the Poles, and alfo 
Q. weaker 
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“sweaker and thinner : and about the Aquator higher, ‘fuller atid 
ftronger Buile:. By reafon of which figure and conftiuction'the 
Polar. parts did more eafily fall in, or were fuckt in (as Cupping- 
glaffes drawiin the Flefh)-when the Abyfs below grew more emp- 
ty. Whereas the middle parts about the Aquator; being a more 
juft Arch and ftrongly built, would not yield or fink, but ftcod 
firm and unbroken, ‘andecontinues fill in its firk pofture. Planets 
break in different ways, according to ‘the nay of their fat- 
ter; the.manner of their conftruction,.and the Nature ‘of thé 
Caufes that -a& upon <them. Their diffolutions are fomerimé 
total, as in our ‘Earth, fometimes~partial:. and -both of thefe- 
may be under great variety,’ In partial diffolutiofis, the middle 
parts fometimes ftand, and the Polar ‘are broke’: -or the Polar 
Rand andthe middleiare broke. Or one Hemifphere, ‘or part of 
an) Hemifphere maybe funk, the reft ftanding.”| There may be 
Caufes ‘and occafions°for all thefe varieties and many “more, ir 
diverfifying:the Phenomena of an immentfe Univer fe-'' But to re- 
turn τὸ Saturn | 

That thisiiprefent Linvonth forsi of Sutin was not its Original 
form, ‘lam very well fatished, 18 that’ Planet rife from a Chaos! 
as;ours sdidi oAndiiif this be ‘an adventitious form) I “know no 
aecount can -be given of: it with more probability, t sia by fup- 


poling it the: effect: of fome fra@ion or dif fruption mm the’ Polar 


parts. Neither do 1: Κπὸνν any Phenomenon hitherto obferv’d 
concerning?i Saturn, that does difprove this Hypothefis or con- 
jectures'* 25 

As to! Fupiter, that Planet without ‘doubt is alfo turned about 
its Axisy otherwife : how. fhou’d its ‘four Moons be carried round 
him 3.5. Aind:this is alfo collected from the motion’ of that perma- 
nent Spot ‘Cif it be found) to be fo')that is upon its Body. Which 
Spot I,take, to be cither'a Lake, or a Chafm and Hiatis into’ the 
Abyfs.of ‘the Planet: \ That is, part-of the Aby{s open or uinco- 
ver'd; like the Apertureswe madein the Seventh Figure: - And this 
might eitherthave been left fo by Providence, at frit, for fome rea. 
fons ang, caufes fitting that*Earth:’ or it'may have fallen in after- 
wards, δὲ 'Plato’s Atlantis, or as Sodom and Gomorrba, for forme judg- 
iment upon part of that World. 


To conclude, Seeing all the Planets that εἶν plac’d ἴῃ this He) 
ven, and-are the fofter-children of this Sun, feem ‘to have fome 
affinity one with another, -and have’ mueh- what ‘the’ fame ‘cotntez 
nance,!andsthe fameiweneral ‘Phevomena ; It feems ‘probable’ that 
they rife'mmuch-what the fame way;°and ‘after the like manner ‘as 
our Earths,each one from its τερον. Chaos; And that they 
had the-fame Elementary Regions at firft, and ‘an exteriour Orb 
form'd: over their Abyfs : And laftly,’That every one of them hath 
fuffer'd,' or is to fuffer its Deluge, as our Earth hath‘done. Thefe, 
{ fay, .are_probable conjectures according to the Analogy of Reafon 
and Nature, fo fat as we can judge concerning things’ very. re. 
mote and inacceffible: 
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And thefe things δθέηρ thus, and our Theory of the Deluge, 
and the Diffolution which brought it, having fuch a general agree- 
ment both with our Heavens and our Earth, I think there is no- 
thing but the uncouthnefs of the thing to fome mens underftand- 
ings, the cuftom of thinking otherwife, and the uneafinefs of en- 
tring into a new fet of thoughts, that can be ἃ bar or hindrance iW 
to its reception. But it may be improvd, I doubt not, in many ΤΠ" 
refpects, and in fome particularities rectified. The firft attempts | 
in great Things are feldom or never perfect: Such is the weak- eit 
nefs of our Underftandings, and the want of a full Natural Hifto- a | 
ry. And in affigning Caufes of fuch great effects, fair conjectures Ϊ 
are to be allow’d, till they be difplacd by others more evident | 
and more certain. Accordingly I readily fubmit to thefe terms, be | 
and leave this, and all other parts of the Theory, to further exa- FA 
mination and enquiries. ἡ} 
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Book LI: 


Concerning the Primeval Earth, and concern- 


ing Paradife. 


CHAP. I. 


The Introduction and Contents of the Second Book; The ge- 
neral flate of the Primeval Earth, and of Paradile. 


NIGLENGE have already feen a World ‘begin :and  perifh ; 
olf ἢ An: Earth rais’d from the rudiments of a Chaos, 
lejZ 


and diffolv’d and deftroy’d in an ' Univerfal De- 
luge. We have given alfo an imperfect defcrip- 
tion of that primeval Earth, fo far-as was neceffa: 
ry to fhew the Caufes and manner of its diffolu- 
tion. But we muft not content our felves with 
this; Seeing that Earth was the firft Theater upon which Mortals 
appear'd and acted, and continued fo for above Sixteen Hundred 
Years; and that with Scenes, as both Reafon and Hiftory tell us, 
very extraordinary and very different ftom thefe of our prefent 
Earth, ’tis reafonable we fhould endeavour to make a more full 
difcovery and defcription of it; Efpecially fecing Paradsfe was there ; 
that feat of pleafure which our firft Parents loft, and which all theit 
pofterity have muchado τὸ find again. 

In the Fir Book we fo far defcrib’d This New-found World, 
ns to fhew it very different in form and fabtick from the prefent 
Earths there was no Sea there, no Mountains, nog Rocks, nor 
broken Caves, *twas?all orie contifwued and regular mats, fmooth, 
fimple and compleat; as the firft works of Nature ufe τὸ be. But 
to know thus: much only, doth rather excite otir curiofity than 

{7 fatisfie 
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fatisfe it, what were the other properties of this World?" how 
were the Heavens, how the Elements? > what accommodation [Ὁ 
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humane life? why was it more proper to be the feat of Pavadife 
than the prefent Earths UnilefS* we know thefe things, you will 
fay, it wl. feem but an aéry, Idea tous; aiid tis certain that the 
more properties and. partichlarities that we -know concerning any 
thing, the more real it appears to be: 

As it was our chief defign therefore in the precedent Book, to 
give an account of the Univerfal Deluge, by way of a Theory; fo 
we propofe to our felves chiefly in this Book, from the fame Theory 
to’give am account-of Péyadife; avd if performing of this, we thail 
be led.into a more full examination-and difplay/of ‘that Art Harth, 

and of its qualities. And if we be fo happy, as by the conduct of 
the fame principles and the fame method, to give as fair an ac- 
count;-and-as—intelligible-of the -ftate of Parazdife- in that Original 
Earth, as we have done of the Deluge by the diffolution of it, and 
of the form of this Earth'which fueceeded, one mutt be very mo- 
rofe or melancholy to imagine that the grounds we go upon, all this 
while, are wholly falfeoy fictitious.. A’ foundation which will béa# 
the weight of two Worlds without finking, mutt furely ftand upon 
a firm Rock. And Iam apt to promife my felf that this Theory of 
the Earth will find acceptance and credit, more or lefs, with all but 
thofe, that think it a fufficient anfwer to all arguinents, to fay #¢ 
is a Novelty. ab 

But to proceed in our difquifition coneerning Paradif?, we may 
note, in the firft place, two opinions to be avoided, being both ‘ex- 
treains 5. orte.that...placeth., Paradzfé inythé) extra-mundane Regions, 
ortn the Air,qor inthe Moon; and the other that makes \it--fo-in- 
confiderable; as to be confin’d to a little {pot of ground in Me opo- 
tamia, or fome other Country of df, the Farth being now as it 
was then:,. This. offends as much in the defect, as the other in the 
excefs., Por itis not any fingle Region of the Farth that can be 
Paradifiacal, unlefs all, Nature confpirs, and ‘a> certain Order of 
things proper and peculiar for that tate. Nor isitof lefs importance 
to: find out this+ peculiar Order of things, than to find out the par- 
ticular feat of Paradife, but rather pre-requifite' το 1: We will en- 
deayour thereforeto difcover and determine both, fo farasa Theory 
can go, beginning with that which is more general; ° 

‘Tis certain there were fome qualities and conditions of Paradife 
that were not'imeerly Topical, but common to all: the reft of the 
Earth at that time; and thefe we mutt confider in the fr place, 
examine what they were, and upon what they depended. Hiftory, 
both Sacred and Profane, mutt tell us what they were} and our 
Theory muft fhew us upon what caufes they depended. Thad once, 
I confefs, propos’d to my felf another method, independent’ upon 
Hiftory or Effects; I thought to have continued the defcription of 
the Primitive or Ante-diluvian Earth from the contemplation of its 
caufes only, and then left it to. the judgment of others to determine, 
whether that was not the Earth where the Golden Age.was paft, 
and where  Paradife ftood. For I had obferv’d three conditions or 
characters of it, which I thought were fufficient to anfwer all that 
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we knew concerning that firit ttate of things,vwz. The veghlavity of 
dts furface, Tie fetuation or pofture of its Body to the Sun; and the Εἰ. 
gure of it: From thefe three general caufes, I thought might be de- 
duc d all thechief ditferences of that Earth from the prefent, and 
particularly thofe that made it more capablé of being, Paradifyacal. ἢ} ἢ" 

But upon fecond thoughts I judg’d it more ufeful and expedi- Laat 
ent to lay afide the Cauies at prefent, and begin with the Effeds, ἡ" 
that we might have fome fenfible matterto work upon. Bare Idea’s 
of things are lookt upon as Romantick till Effeéts be propos’d, 
whereof they are to give ah. account; ‘Tis that makes us valuethe 
Caufes when neceffiry puts us upon enquiry after them; and the a 
reafons of things are very acceptable, when they.eafe the mind, We 
anxious, andatalofs, howto underftand Nature without their help. Peas 
We will therefore, without more ado, premife thofe things that i 
have been taken notice of as extraordinary and peculiar to the 
γῇ Ages of the World, and to Paradife, and which neither 
do, nor can, obtain in the prefent Earth, whereof the firft is a 
perpetual Spring or Equinox; The fecond, the Longevity of Animals: 
and the third Thezr produétion out of the Earth, and the great ferti- 
lity of the foil in all other things. 

Thefe difficulties guard the way to Paradi/e like the flaming 
Sword, and muft be remov’d before wecan enter; thefe are general 
Preliminaries whicli we muft explain before we proceed to enquire 
after the particular place of this Garden of Pleafure. The Ancients 
have taken notice of all thefe in the firft Ages of the World, or in 
their Golden Age, as they callit; and I donot doubt but what they 
a{crib’d to the Golden Age, was more remarkably true of Paradife; 
yet was not fo peculiar to it, but that it did ina good meafure 
extend to other parts of the Earth at that time. And ’tis mani- 
fet that their Golden Age was contemporary with our Paradjfe; 
for they make it begin immediately after the production and int "ἢ, 
habitation of the Earth ( which They, as well as Mo/és, raife from 4 
the Chaos ) and to degenerate by degrees till the Deluge ; when the \ 
World ended and begun again. , ᾿"" 

That this parallel may the better, appear, we may obferve, that Na 
as we fay that the whole Earth was, in fome fence, Paradifiacal | 
in the firft Ages of the World, and that there was befides, one Re- " 
sion or Portion of it that was peculiarly fo, and bore the deno- i 
mination of Paradife; So the Ancients befides their Golden Age; 
which was common to all the Earth, noted fome parts of it that 
were more Golden, if I may fo fay, than the reft, and which did 
more particularly anfwer to Paradife; as their Elyan Fields, For- 
tunate Iflands, Gardens of Hefperides, Alcinous,ésc. thefe had ἃ A) 
double portion of pleafantnefs, and befides the advantages whicli "} 
they had common with the reft of the Earth at that time, had fome- Hi 
thing proper and fingular, which gave them a diftiné confideration | 
and charaéter from the reft. | | 

Having made this obfervation, let us proceed; and fee what An- 
tiquity faith concerning that firft and Paradifiacal ftate of things, 
upon thofe three Heads forementioned; Firft, That there was a 
perpetual Spring, and conftant ferenity of the Air; This is often 
repeated 


Virgil, 


De Grat. 


prim. hom. 
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repeated by the Ancient Poets, in their defcription of the Golden 
Age: 


Non alios prima crefcentis ovigine munds 
Uluxiffe dies, alinmve habuiffe tenovem, 
Crediderim: Ver illud erat, Ver magnus agebat 


Orbis, &° hybernis pareebant flatibus Envi. 


Such days the new-born Earth enjoy'd of old, 

And the calm Heavens in this fame tenour rowl d: 
All the great World had then one conftant Spring, 
No cold Eaft-vinds, fuch as our Winters bring. 


For Tinterpret this in the fame fence with Ovid’s Vertes of the Gol- 
en Age: 


Vey evat #tternum: placidique tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant Zephyri natos fine femsne flores. 


The Spring was conftant, and foft Winds that ble, 
Rais’d, without Seed, Flow’rs always fweet and new. 


And then upon the expiration of the Golden Age, He fays, 
Fupiter antiqui contraxst tempora Veris, &c. 


When Jove begun to veign be chang’d the Year, 
Aud for one Spring four Seafons made appear. 


The Ancients fuppos’d, that in the reign of Sztarn, who was an 
Ante-diluvian God, as I may fo call him, Time flow’d with a more 
even motion, and there was no diverfity of Seafons in the Year ; 
but Fupiter, they fay, firft introduc’ that, when he came to ma- 
nage affairs. This is expreft after their way, who feldom give 
any fevere and Philofophical accounts of the changes of Nature. 
And as they fuppos’d this perpetual Spring in the Golden Age, fo 
they did alfo in their particular El;/ums; as I could fhew largely 
from their Authors, if it would not multiply Citations too much. 
Tis true, their Elyfams refpected the New Heavens, and New Earth 
to come, rather than the paft, but they are both fram’d upon the 
fame model, and have common properties. 

The Chriftian Authors have no lefs celebrated the perpetual 
Spring and Serenity of the Heavens in Paradife; fuch expreffions or 
defcriptions you will find in ‘Fuftzn Martyr, 5. Bafil, Damafcen, Tf- 
dove Hifpalenfis, and others; infomuch that Bellarmine, I remember, 
refleting upon thofe Characters of Paradife, which many of the 
Fathers have given in thefe refpects, faith, Such things could not 
be, unlefs the Sunhad then another courfe from what he hath now 
ot Which is more eafie, the Earth another fituation. . Which con- 
jecture will hereafter appear to have been well-grounded, In the 
mean time, let us fee the Chriftian Poetry upon this fubje&, as we 
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have feen the Roman upon the other. Aleimus Avitus hath thus de- 
fcrib’d Paradife in his Notes upon Genefis: 


Non hic alterni fuccedtt temporis. unqnam. 


Bruma, nec aflivt redeunt poft frigora Soles : . η 


Hic Ver affiduum Cells clementia fervat. oe te ia 
“Turbidus.Aufter, abeft, femperque Jub. acre fudo . Δ 
Nubila diffugsunt, jugs ceffura fereno. , 
Nec pofcit Natura loct,.quosnon habet, imbres; 
Sed contenta fuo dotantur germina rore.. . 
Perpetua vtret: cmne folum, terraegue benigne 
. Blanda nitet facies: Stant femper collibus, herb; 


Arboratufque coma, &c. Reiji Hh 


No change of Seafons or, excefs was there, 


No Winter. chill'd, nor Summer foorch’d.the Air, .. \. .; So. Wiad 


But, with a couftant Spring, Nature mas frefh.and faire, 
Rough Winds or Rains that Region never kner, 
Water'd mith Rivers and the morning Dew 
The Heavns fill clears the Fields fiul greem and gay, 
T, ] : oe | 
No Clouds above, nor on. thé Earth decay; | 
Trees kept their leaves and verdare all the Year, | 
And Fruits were never out.of Seafon there. 


And as the Chriftian Authors, fo likewife the Fewifh have fpoken i, 


of Paradife in the fame manner ; they, tell us alfo that, the days 
there were always.of the fame length throughout the whole, Year ; 
and that made them fancy, Parade to lie under, the A.quinodial ; 
as we fhall fee in its due place. °Tis true,;we, do not find thefe 
things mention’d exprefly in the Sacred. Writings, πε {πὸ Effects 
that flow’d from them are recorded there, and) we may, reafonably 
fuppofe providence to have forefeen, that when thofe. Effects came 
to be fcan’d and narrowly lookt into, they;would lead us to a dif. 
covery of the Caufes, and particularly of this great and general 
Caufe, that perpetual .Aquin'x and unity of feafons in the. Year, 
till the Deluge, The Longevity of the Ante-diluvians cannot be 
explain’d upon any other fuppofition, as we fhall have occafion to 
fhow hereafter; and that you know is recorded carefully in Scri- 
pture: As alfo that there was no Rainbow beforethe Flood ; which 
goes upon the fame ground, that there was no variety of Seafons, 
nor any Rain:, And this by many is thought to be underftood by 
Mofes his words, Gen. 2.5,6. which he {peaks of the firft and Para- 
difiacal Earth. Laftly, Seeing the Earth then brought. forth. the 
principles of life and all living Creatures (Man excepted ) according 
to Mofes, Gen t.24. wemutt fuppofe that the ftate of the Heavens 
was fuch as νου ἃ thefe Conceptions and Births, which could. 
not pofibly be brought to perfection, as the Seafons of the Year are 
at prefent. The ἅτ time that we have mention madein. Scripture 
of Summer and Winter, and the differences of Seafons, is at .the 
ending of the. Deluge, Gen. 8.22. Hence. forward all the days of thé 
Earth, Seed-time.and Harveft; Heat and Celd;. Summer and Winter; 
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Τὰν ἐμ Night foalbuet ceafe. “Tis true thefe words are fo fax, Hat 
they may be underftood eithet of anew cotirfe of Nature then mitt 
tuted, or of an old one τοῖον ἃ. but feeing it doth appear from 
other arguments and coifiderations; that there ‘was at ‘that time a 
new courfe of Nature ‘conftituted, ‘iflis more reafonable to~-inter- 
pret the words in that fence; which) “aS it is agreeable to truth, ac- 
cording to Reafon*and ‘Antiquity $\fo it renders'that' remark of 
Mojes of far greater importance, fit be underfwod ‘as an ‘indica- 
tion of a new ordet then fetled ΤΏ Nafuré; which‘ fhould continue 
thenceforwards fo long as the Earth énidui'd.’ Nor'do Tat ‘all'won- 
der that fuch things fhould not be exprefly and ‘pofitively. declar’d 
in Scripture, for Natural Myftériés inthe Holy’ Writings, as well 
as Prophetical, are many times, on fet -purpofe? mMetompleatly de- 
liver’d, fo as toawaken and excite our thoughts rather than fully 
refolte them: This being often moré fuitable to the defigns of Pro- 
videnge in the govérnment ‘of the World.” But thts much for this 
firft Gommoft or general. Character ‘ofthe Golden Age; and of Para- 
dife, a perpetual Serenity and perpetual —Aquinox. τ °°’ © 

The fecond Charactéf ts the “Longevity of Men; “and, as-is pro- 
bable, of alltozhe®® Animals in’ proportion. © This|‘inethinks} is as 
ftrange and furprifing aS the otfier ;\ard I know ‘no difference be- 
twixt the Ante-diltiviatt World and* thé preferit; fo apt to ‘affect 
us, if we reflec upon Τὰν ἂς this*wonderful difpfopertion” in the 
Ages of Mens; Our fore-fathers and their Pofterity.; They livd 
fever; ght, nine hundred’ Year$ and Uupwards,' and-’tis a’ wonder 
flow if Mah [νὰ ἕο ὁπὸ hundred: ‘Our Oakes*do' not lat fo°lonZ 


᾿ξ ἘΠ 61: Bodies did’; ‘Sténe and Iron ‘would fcarcée’otit:wear them. 


Arid this “property? of “the firft Ages, or their “Inhabitants, how 
ftrange Toever, is? well attelted, and beyond all’ éxception, having 
the joyft Corfent 6f | Satted “and: Profane Hiftory? “The Scripture 
fets down the precife Age of a feries of Ante diluvidn Patriarchs, 
atid by that meafurés the time frdm’ the’ beginning’of the World 
to the Deluge; fo as’all Sacred ‘Chronology fland-upon that bedt- 
tom. Yet I know fome have thought this fo. improbable and in: 
coneruéus a thing, that to fave the’ credit of Mojes and the Sacred 
Hiftor);' they interpret’ thefe yeats of Lanar years or months; ‘antl 
fo the Ages of thefé Patriarchs are reducd to much ‘what the fame 
méafure with thé common life of'man at this time.* Tt may be ob- 
ἐν ἃ in this, as in many other inftances, that for want of a Theo- 
ry to'make things credible and intelligibile, men of wit and’ parts 
Have oftet depreft the fence of Scripture ; and that not out of any ill 
wilf to’Séripture οὐ Religion, but becaufe théy could not, other: 
Wifes Vipon ‘the ftock' of their notions, give themfelves a rational 
dceoue-6f things récorded there. But I hope when Wwe come to 
éxplait the Caufés of this Longevity, we fhall fhew that it as ἡ]: 
together AS frangé a thing that Men fhould have fuch fhort lives as 
fiéy Rave-now; as that they had fuch long Jives’ in the firft Ages 
OF tHE WY dtd, In'the mean time, there aré a great’ many collare? 
fil'reafons'té affure'us that Lunar years cannot Be Here tnderftood 
by ΟΝ ΟΡ all Antiquity ‘gives the fume: acconnt“6f thofe firt 
Ages of Hie World, and of the fir Men, that they were extremely 
qa | long-liv'd. 
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long-liv’d. .o We meetwith it generally in the defcription of the 
Goldén Age 5: andonotvonly fo, but in their Topical Paradifes alfo 
they:aiways fuppos'd great vivacity or longevity in thofe’ that 
enjoy’d them. » And: fof phus {peaking upon this fubjeci,’ faith; the Book τ: ch 4 


Autliors|jofvallche) learned’ Nations, Greeks or Barbarians, beat Few. Ant. Cm 2} 
witne$ to Mofers doGxine inthis particular. And! inthe iMojaicd 9, (Mas con 3 &e Wie 
Hiftowy it felt, there. arefeveral circumftances and marks that dik enn Lym 707i 
cover plainly, thatthe years of the Patriarchs cannot ‘be utider- ¢. 10 Jha fcoe on 


ftood:of Lunar yeatss as we fhall have occafion τὸ fhow ii another G07 Se? 
places; Wey proceed) in the mean 'time to’ the hie@andiat Che. ~~ hh rae 
racer, The extraordinary fertility of ‘the Sol; and the ‘productiéa 
of Animals out of the new-made Earth. . » elie 
The fir part of this Character is: unqueftionable’s All Antiquity 2 7 7 
fpeaks-of the plenty of the Golden Age, and of their Paradifes, whe: 4 .. 
ther Ghriftian or Heathen. The fruits of the Earth‘at firft wete ,. 
fpontaneous, and the ground without being torn and tormented§ 
{atished the wants of: defires of ‘Man.’ Wheti Nature was frefi 
and (11. 41} things fow’d from her mere eafily and ‘more pure, like 
the firt rimming of the Grape, oi the Hony-comb; but now fhe 
muftbe'preft and {quesz’d, and her productions talte’ more of the 
Earth and of bitternefs. “The Aticient Poets have’ often pleas’d 
themfelves in making defcriptions of this happy, ftate, and in ad- 
miring the riches and liberality of Nature’ at that time; but wwe 
need not tran{cribe their Poetry heres fecing this poititis nor, I think, 
contefted by any. The fecond part of this ‘Character, coricerning 
the {pontaneous Origin of living Creatures out of that firft Eatth; 
is not fo unqueftionable, and as to Man, ‘Mo/es platnly implies that 
there was ἃ particular action or miniftery of Providence in the for- 
mation of his Body, but as to othe# Animals He feetns to fuppofe 
that the Earth brought them forth as it did Herbs anid Plants: 
(Gen.1.24. compar’d with the ri. ΜΈΓ) And the truth is, there'is 
no fuch» gteat difference betwixt Vegetable and Animal Eggs, or 
betwixt the Seeds’ out of which Plants rife, and ‘the Eggs cut of th 
which all Animals rife, but that we may conceive, the one as well Na 
as the other, in the firftEarth:, And as fome warinth and influence 
from the Sun is’ réquii’d for the Vegetation of Seeds, fo that ine 
fluence or impregnation which is neceflaty to make Ariimal Eggs 
fruitful, was imputed by the Ancients to the e#ther, or to ar 
active and pure Element/which had the fame effect upon, our great 


Mother the Earth, as the ifradiation of the Male hath wpon the 
Females Eggs, 


Tum Pater Oninipotens fectindis wisbribiis —FEther 


Conjagis mn greniuin lete defcendtt. i 


In' fruztful fhow'rs: of either Jove did glide 
Into. the bofont of his joyful Bride. 


"Tis trues this opinion of the fporitaneotis Origin of Animals in thé 
αι Earth, hath dain under fome Odzum, becaufe it was common- 
ly reckon’d to be Eprewris’s opinion peculiarly; and he extended 
18 
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it not only to all brute Creatures, but to Mankind alfo, whomhe 
fuppos'd to grow out of the Earthin great numbers, in feveral Paris 
and Countries, like other Animals; which is a-notion contrary to 
the Sacred Writings; for. they declare, that all Mankind, though 
diffus'd.now. through the feveral parts and Regions of the Earth, 
rife at firlt from one Head or fingle Man and. Womans whithiis a 
Conclufion of great importance, and that could not, 1 think,’by the 
Light of, Nature, have ever. been difcover'd.:|, And thisimakes the 
Epicurean, opinion, the more improbable, for why fhould. two rife 
only, if.they {prung fromthe Earth? or how could theyrifé in their 
full growth and | perfection, as Adam and Eve did? But as for the 
opinion of Animals rifing out of the Earth at frit, that wasnot at 
all peculiar'to Epicurus; The Stoicks were of the fame, minds! and 
the Pythagoreans, and the Aig yptians, and, I think, all that ἢ up- 
pos'd the Earth,to rife froma Chaos. Neither dol know any harm 
in that opinion, if duly limited.and ftlateds for what inconvenience 
is. it, or what diminution of Providence, that there fhould “be* the 
principles of Life, as well as the principles of Vegetation, in the 
new Earth?) And unlefs you fuppofe all the firg Animals; as well] 
as the firft Man, to have been madeat one ftroke, in their fullerowth 
and perfection, which we have neither reafon nor authority fiffici- 
ent to believe; if they were made young, little and weak; as the 

come now. intothe World, there feems to be no way for their pro- 
duétion more proper,and decorous,than that they fhould {pring from 
their great Mother the Earth., Lafily, confidering the innumerable 
little Creatures that are upon the Earth, Infeas and Creeping things: 
and that. thefe were not created out of nothing, but form’d out of 
the ground: I think that an. office moft proper for Nature, that 
can fet fo many hands to work jat once ; and that hath hands fit 
for all thofe little operations or manufactures, how fmall] foever, 
that would lefs. become the dignity of Superiour: Agents, 
_. Thus much for the Preliminaries, or three general CharaGers of 
Paradife,. which were common to it with. the ΤΠ of the Primz- 
val Earth; and were the chief ingredients of the Golden Age, fo 
much celebrated by the Ancients. I know there were feveral other 
differences betwixt that Earth and _ this, but thefe are the Original ; 
and fuch as are not neceffary to be premis’d. for the general Ex- 
plication of -Paradife, we referve for another place. We may, in 
the mean time obferve, how prepotteroufly. they 20 to work, that 
fet themfelves immediately to find out fore pleafant place of the 
Earth to fix Paradife in, before they have confider’d, or Jaid any 
grounds, to explain the general conditions of it, wherefoever it was, 
Thefe muft be firft known and determin’d, and we mutt talge our 
aim and directions from thefe, how to proceed further in our en- 
quiries after it, otherwife we fail withouta Compafs, or feek a 
Port and know not which way itlies. And as we fhould think him a 
very unskilful Pilot that fought a place inthe New World, or Ame- 
γίσα, that really was in the Old; fo they commit no lef$ an error, 
that feek Paradife in the prefent Earth, as now con{tituted,,which 
could.only belong to the former, and to the ftate of the γῇ World: 
As. will appear more plainly in the following Chapter. 
" CHAP. 
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The great Change of the World fince the Flood, from what 
it was in the firft Ages. The Earth under its prefent 
form could not be Paradifiacal, nor any part of it. 


ryt HE Scheme of this World paffeth away, faith an holy Author: 

The mode and form, both of the Natural and Civil World; 
changeth continually moreor lefs, but moft remarkably at certain 
Periods, when all Nature puts on another face; as it will do at the 
Conflagration, and hath done already from the time of the Deluge. 
We may imagine how different a profpect the firft World would 
nake from what we fee now in the prefent {tate of things, if we 
confider only thofe' generals by which we have defcrib’d it in the 
foregoing Chapter, and what their influerice would be upon Man- 
kind and the reft of Nature. For every new ftate of Nature doth 
introduce a new Civil Order, and a new face and Oeconomy of 
Humane affairs: And I am apt to think that fome two Planets, 
that are under the fame ftate or Period, do not fo much differ from 
one another, as the fame Planet doth from it felf, in ditterent pe- 
riods of its duration. We do not feem to inhabit the fame World 
that our firft fore-fathers did, nor fcarce to be the fame race of 
Men. Our life now is fo fhort and vain, as if we came into the 
World only to fee it and leave it; by that time we begin to under- 
ftand our felves a little, and to know where we are, and how to 
act our ‘part, we muft leave the ftage, and give place to others as 
meer Novices as we were our felves at our firft entrance. Arid this 
fhort life is imploy’d, in a great meafire, to preferve our felves 
from neceffity, or difeafes, or injuries of the Air; or other ifcon- 
veniencies ; to make one Man eafie, ten muft work and do drud- 
gery ; The Body takes up fo much time, we have little leifure for 
Contemplation, or to cultivate the mind. The Eatth doth not 
vield us food, but with much labour and induftry, and what was 
her free-will offering before, or an eafie liberality can fcarce now 
be extorted from her. Neither ate the Heavens more favourable, 
fometimes in one extreme, fometimes in another ; The Air often 
impure or infectious, and; for a great part of the year, Nature 
her felf fees to be fick or dead: To this vanity the external 
Creation is made fubje@ as well as Mankind, and fo mutt contifiue 
till the reftitution of all things. 

Can wé imagine, in thofe happy Times and Places we are’ ‘tteat- 
ing of, that things ftood ‘in this fame pofture? dre thefe the fruits 
of the Golden Age and of Paradife, or confiftent with their happi- 
nefse And the remedies of thefe evils muft. be fo univerfal, you 
cannot give them to one place or Region of the Earth, but all mutt 
participate: For thefe are things that flow from the courfe of the 
Heavens, orfuch general Caufes as extend at once ‘to all Nature. 
If there was a perpetual Spting and perpetual Aiquinox in sao 
Aj fe; 
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dife, there was at the fame time a perpetual Aquinox all the Earth 
over; unlefs you place Paradife in the middle of the Torrid Zone. 
So alfo the long-lives of the Ante-diluvians was an univerfal Effect, 
and muft have had an univerfal Caufe. °Tis true, in fome {ingle 
parts or Regions of the prefent Farth, the Inhabitants live generally 
longer than in others, but do not approach in any meafure the 
Age of their Ante-diluvian fore-fathers; and that degree of longex- 
vity which they have above the reft, they owe to the calmnefs and 
tranquility of their Heavens and Air , which is but an imperfeé 
participation of that caufe which was once Univerfal, and had its 
effet throughout the whole Earth. And as to the fertility of this 
Earth, though in fome {pots it be eminently more fruitful than:in 
others, and more delicious, yet that of the firft Earth was a ferti- 
lity of another kind, being {pontaneous, and extending to the pro- 
duction of Animals, which cannot be without a favourable con- 
courfe from the Heavens alfo. 

Thus much in general; We will now go over thofe three fore- 
mentioned Characters more diftinétly, to fhow by their unfuitable- 
nefs to the prefent ftate of Nature, that neither the whole Earth, 
as itis now, nor any part of it, could be Paradifiacal. The perpe- 
tual Spring, which belong’d to the Golden Age, and to Paradife, 
isan happinefs this prefent Earth cannot pretend to, nor is capable 
of, unlefs we could transfer the Sun from the Ecliptick to the A- 
quator, or, which is as eafie, perfwade the Earth to change its 
pofture to the Sun. If Archimedes had found a place to plant his 
Machines in for removing of the Earth, all that I fhould have de- 
{τ᾿ ἃ of him, would have been only to have given it an heave at 
one end, and fet it a little to rights again with the Sun, that we 
might have enjoy’d the comfort of a perpetual Spring, which we 
have loft by its diflocation ever fince the Deluge. And there being: 
nothing more indifpenfably neceflary to a Paradifiacal ftate than 
this unity and equality of Seafons, where that cannot be, ’tisin vain 
to feek for the reft of Paradife. 

The fpontaneous fruitfulnefs of the ground was a thing peculiar 
to the primigenial foil, which was fo temper’d, as made it more 
luxuriant at that time than it could ever be afterwards; and as 
that rich temperament was fpent, fo by degrees it grew lefs fertile. 
The Origin or production of Animals out of the Earth, depended not 
only upon this vital conftitution of the foil at firft, but alfo upon fuch a 
pofture and afpect of the Heavens, as favour’d, or at leaft permitted,Na- 
ture,to make her beft works out of this prepar’d matter,and better than 
could be madein that manner,after the Flood. Woah, we fee,had orders 
given him to preferve the Races of living Creatures in his Ark, when 
the Old World was deftroy’d; which is an argument to me, that 
Providence forefaw that the Earth would not be capable to produce 
them under its new form; and that, not onl y for want of fitnefsin 
the foil, but becaufe of the diverfity of Seafons, which were then 
to take place, whereby Nature would be difturb’d in her work, 
and the {ubjec&tto be wrought upon would notcontinue long enough 
in the fame duetemper. But this part of the fecond Character con- 
cerning the Originalof Animals, deferves to be further examin’d and 
explain’d. The 
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The firft principles of Life muft be tender and ductile; that they 
may yield to all the motions and gentle touches of Nature; other- 
wile it is not poflible that they fhould be wrought with that curit 
ofity, and drawn into all thote little fine threds and textures, that 
we fee and admire in fome parts of the Bodies of Animals. And as 
the matter muit be fo conftituted at firft, fo it mutt be kept inadue 
temper till the work be finifht, without any excefs of heat or cold; 
and accordingly we fee that Nature hath made provifion inall forts 
of Creatures, whether Oviparous or Viviparous, that the firft ru- 
diments of Life fhould be preferv’d from all. injuries of the Air, 
and kept in a moderate warmth. Eggs are enclos’d ina Shell, 
or Film, and mutt be cherifh’d with an equal gentle heat, to begin 
formation and continue it, otherwife the work mifcarries: And 
in Viviparous Creatures, the materials of life are fafely lodg’d in 
the Females womb, and confervd in a fit temperature *twixt 
heat and cold, while the Caufes that Providence hath imploy’d; 
are bufie at work, fafhioning and placing and joyning the parts,. in 
that due order which fo wonderful a Fabrick requires. 

Let us now. compare thefe things with the birth of Animals in 
the new-made World, when they firft rofe out of the Earth, to fee 
vhat provifion could be made there for their fafety and nourifh- 
ment, while they were a-making, and when newly made; And 
though we take all advantages we can, and fuppofe both the Hea- 
vens and the Earth favourable, a fit foil and a warm and conftant 
temper of the Air, all will be little enough to make this Way of 
production feafible or probable. But if we fuppofe there was then 
the fame.inconftancy of the Heavens that is now, the fame viciffi- 
tude of feafons, and the fame inequality of heat and cold, I do not 
think it at all poffible that they could be fo form’d, or being new- 
form’d, preferv'd and nourifh’d. Tis true, fome little Creatures 
that are of fhort difpatch in, their formation, and find nourifhment 
enough wherefoever they arebred, might be produc and brought 
to perfection, in this way, notwithftanding any inequality of Sea- 
fons; becaufe they are made all at a heat, as I may fo fay, be- 
gun and ended. within the compafs of one Seafon; But the great 
queftion is concerning the more perfect kinds of Animals, that re- 
quire a long flay in the womb, to make them capable to fuftainand 
nourifh themfelves when they firft comeintothe World. Such Ani- 
mals being big and ftrong, muft havea pretty hardnefs in their bones; 
and, force and firmnefs in their Mufcles and Joynts, before they can 

ear their own weight, and exercife the common motions of their 
body: And accordingly we fee Nature hath ordain’d for thefe a 
longer time of geftation, that their limbs and members might have 
time to acquire ftrength and folidity.. Befides the young ones of 
thefe.Animals have commonly the milk of the Dam.to nourifh 
them after they are brought. forth, which is.a very proper nourith- 
ment, and like to that which they had before inthe womb ;,,and by 
this means their ftomachs are prepar’d by degrees for courfer food : 
Whereas our Terrigenous Animals muft have been wean’d as foon 
as they were born, or as foon as, they were feparated from their Mo- 
ther the Earth, and therefore muft be allow’d a longer time of con- 
tinuing there. S Thefe 
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Thefe things being confider d, we cannot in reafon but fappo, 
that thefe Ter rigenous Animals were as long, or longer, a perfect- 
ing, than our Viviparous, and were not feparated from the body 
of the Earth forten, twelve, eighteen or more months, accor ding 
as thei Nature was; and feeing in this {pace of time ‘the y mut 
have futter ἃ, upon the common Aypothe fis, all viciffitudes ‘and va- 
riety of feafons, and great excefles of heat and cold, which are 
things incompatible with the tender principles of life and the for- 
mation of living Creatures, as we aye fhown before; we may rea- 
fonably and fafely conclude, that Nature had not, when the World 
began, the fame courte fhe hath now, or that the Earth was not 
then in its prefent pofture and conftitution: Seeing, I fay, thefe 
firft fpontaneous Births, which both the Holy Writ, Reafon, and 
Antiquity feem to allow, could not be finifh’d and brought to 
sng AR nor afterwards preferv'd and nourifht, upon any other 


{ uppofition. 
Longevity is the laft Charaéer to be confider’d, and as incon- 
fiftent with the prefent ftate of the Earth as any other. There are 


pe μὲ things in the ftory of the frft Ages that feem fran ige, but no- 
thing fo prodigy- like ‘as the long lives of thofe Men; that their 
houfés of Clay fhould ftand eight or nine hundred years and up- 
wards, and-thofe we build of the hardeft Stone or Marble will not 
now laft fo long. This hath excited the curiofi cy of ingenious and 
learned men in all Ages to enquire after the poflible Caufes of that 
longevity; and if it had been ἀν τς in conjunction with innocency 
of life and manners, and expir’d when that expir’d, we might have 
thought it fome peculiar bleffing or reward attending that ; but 
twas common to good and bad, “and lafted till the Deluge, where- 
as mankind was degene varelong before. Amongft Natural Caufes, 
fome have imputed it «to the fobriety ‘and fimplicity of their dict 
and manner of living in thofe days, that they eat no flefh, and 
had not all thofe provocations to ‘gluttony which ‘Wit and- Vice 
have fince ifivented. . This might have fome effect, bur not poflibly 
to that degree and meafure that we {peak of. There are many Mo- 
naftical perfons now that live abftemioufly all their lives, and yet 
they think an hundred years a very great age amonatt them, Others 
have'imputed it to the excel ilency of their Fruits and fome unknown 
vertue intheir Herbs‘and Plants in thofe days; But they may as 
well fay nothing, as fay that Which cin neither be prov’d nor un- 
derftood.© It could'not be’ either the quantity or quality of theit 
food:that*was the caufe of their long lives, for the Earth was faid 
to be’ οὐ long before the Deluge, and probably by that time 
was more barren and juicelefs ( for the gene orality’) ) than ours is 
now's yet we do not fee that their longevity decreaft at all, from 
the beginning of the World to the Flood. Methufalah, was Noah’s 
Grandfather; but one intite remove from the Deluge, and he liv’d 
longer than ‘any of his Fore-fathers.’* That food that will nourifh 
the parts and keep ys" ity health, is alfo. capable to keep us in long 
life, if there be no impediments otherwife for to continue health is to 
continue life; ἃς éhat fewel that is fit to raife ἀπ΄ nourifh a flame, 


will preferve it as long as you pleafe, if you add freth fewel, and 
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no external caufcs hinder : Neither do we obferve that in thofe parts 
of the prefent Earth where people live longer than in others, that 
there is any thing extraordinary in their food, but that the diffe 
rence is chiefly from the Air and the temperatenefs of the Heavens : 
And if the Ante-diluvians had not enjoy’d that advantage ina pe: 
culiar manner, and differently from what any parts of the Earth 
do now, they wouid never havefeen, feven, eight, or nine hundred 
years go over their heads, though they had been nourifh’d with 
Weétar and Ambrofia. 

Others have thought that the long lives of thofe Men of the old 
World proceeded from the ftrength of their Stamina, or firft prin- 
ciples of their bodies; which if they were now as itrong in: us, 
they think we fhould full live as long as they did. This could 
not be the fole and adxquate caufe of their longevity, as will ap- 
pear both from History and Reafon. Shem, who was born before 
the Flood, and had inhis body all the vertue of the Ante-diluvian 
Stamina and conititution, feli three hundred years fhort of the age 
of his fore-fathers, becaufe the greateft part of his life was paft af- 
ter the Flood. That their Stamina were ftronger than oursare, 1 
am very ready to believe, and that their bodies were greater ; and 
any race of ftrong Men, living long in health, would have children 
of a proportionably ftrong conftitution with themfelves ; but then 
the queftion is, How was this interrupted? We that are their po- 
fterity, why do not we inherit their long lives? how was this con- 
ftitution broken at the Deluge, and how did the Stamina fail fo 
faft when that came? why was there fo great a Cris then and 
turn of life, or why was that the period of their ftrength ? 

We fee this longevity- funk half in half immediately after the 
Flood, and after that it funk by gentler degrees, but was ftill in 
motion and declenfion till it was fixt at length, before David's time, 
in that which hath been the common ftandard of Man’s Age ever 
fince: As when fome excellent fruit is tranfplanted into a worfe 
Climate and Soil, it degenerates continually till it comes to fuch a 
degree of meannefs as fuits.that Air,and Soil, and then it ftands. 
That the Age of Man did not fall all on a fudden from the Ante- 
diluvian meafure to the prefent, I impute it to the remaining Sta- 
mina of thofe firft Ages,-and the ftrength of that priftine conftitu- 
tion which could not wear off but by degrees. We fee the Blacks 
do not quit their complexion immediately by removing into another 
Climate, but their pofterity changeth by little and little, and after 
fome generations they become altogether like the people of the 
Country where they are. Thus by thé’change of Nature that hap- 
pened at the Flood, the unhappy influence of the Air and unequal 
Seafons weaken’d by degrees the innate ftrength of their bodies 
and the vigour of their parts, which would have been capable to 
have lafted feveral more hundreds of years, if the Heavens had con- 
tinued their courfe as formerly, or the Earth its pofition. To con- 
clude this particular, If any think that the Ante-diluvian longevity 
proceeded only. from the Stamina, or the meer ftrength of their 
bodies, and would have been fo under any conftitution of the 
Heavens, let them refolve guemtelves thefe Queftions ; firft, Willy 
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thefe Sti mana, OX ΝΡ ftrenath of eohnientiod fail'd > Secon dly 


Why did it fail fo much and fo remarkably at the ‘Deluge? Thirdly, 
Why ip fuch proportions as it hath done fince the Deiuger An id 
laftly, Why it hath ftood fo long immovable, and without : any fu: 
ther diminution? Within the compafs of five hundred years they 
funk from nine hundred to ninety; a and in the compafs of more 
than three thoufand years fince they have not funk ten years, 
or fcarce any thingat all. Who contiders the reat ὋΙ ᾿ of thefe things, 
and the true refolution of thefe queft ions, will be fatisf’d, that to 
underftand the caufes of that longevity fomething more mutt be 
confider'd than the make and ftrength of their bodi LeS 3 which, 
though they had been made as ftrong as the Behemoth ot Leviathan 
could not have lafted fo many Ages; if there had not been a par- 
ticular concurrence of external canfes, fiich as the prefent {tate of 
Nature doth not admit of, 

By this fhort review of the three general Characters of Paradife 
and the Golden Age, we may contlide how little confiftent they 
are with the prefent form and order of the Earth. Who can pre- 
tend to aflign any place or Region i this Terraqueous Globe; 
tfland or Continents that 15 capable of thefe conditions, or that 
agrees either with the defcriptions given by the ancient Heathens of 
their Par: idifes, or by the Chriftan Fathers of Scr ip ture Paradife. 
But where then, will you fay, muft we look for it, if not upon 
this Earth? This puts us more into defpair of finding it thanever ; 
ἘΠ᾿ not above nor below, in the Air or in the fubterraneous Re- 
sions: no, doubtlefs *twas upon the furface of the Earth, but of 
the Primitive Earth, whofe form and properties as they were dif: 
ferent from this, fo they were fuch as made it capable of being 
truly Paradsfiaeal, both according to the forementioned C haracters, 
and all other qualities dnd p μόν: ileges redfonably afcrib’d to Paradife. 
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The Original differences. of the Primitive Earth from the 
prefent or Poft-diluvian. The three Charaéters of Para- 
dife and the Golden Age found in the Primitive Earth. 
A particular Explication of each Character. 


E have hitherto only perplext the Argument and our felves, 

by fhowing how inexplicable the flate of Paradife is ac- 
cording to the prefent order of things, and the prefent condition 
of the Earth. “We muft now therefore bring into view that Ori- 
ginal and Ante-diluvian Earth where we pretend its feat was, and 
fhow it capable of all thofe privileges which we have deny’d to 
the prefent; in vertue of which privileges, and of the order of 
Nature eftablifht there, that primitive Earth might be truly Parz- 
diftacals as inthe Golden Age; and fome Region of it mig be. 
pecul larly 
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peculiarly fo, according to the receiv’d Ue 2 of P halle 
I think, 15 all the knowle dze 
or that Providence hath allow’d usin this Argument. 

The Primigenial Farth, which in the firft Book ( Chap. 5.) we 
raisd from a “Chaos, and fet Ε tip: inan habitable form, we mutt 
now furvey again with more care, to obferve its principal differen: 
ces from the prefent Earth, and what influence they will have upon 
the queftion in hand. Thefe differences, as we Have faid before, 
were chiefly three; The form of it; which wa$fmooth, even and 
regular. The pofture and fit ett of it to the Sun, which was di- 
rect, and not, as it is at prefent, inclin’d and oblique 5 And thefi- 
sure of It, which was more soil elit y and regularly Oval than it 
isnow. trom thefe three differences flow'd a great many more, 
inferiour and fubordinate; and which hada contiderable influence 
upon the moral World at that time, as well as the natural. But 
we will only obferve here their more immediate effects, and that 


And chie 
δ fatisfaction that we'can expect, 
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in reference to thofe general Characters or properties of the Golden. 


Age and of Paradife, which we have inftancd in, and whereof 
we are bound to give an accot unt by our Hyporhefis: 

And in this refpect & the moft fundamental of thofe three differen- 
ces we mention’d, was, that of the right pofture and fituation of 
the Earth to the δεν for from this immediately follow’d a perpe- 
tual Aquinox all the Earth over, or, if you will, a per pecual 
Spring: and that was the great.thing we found a-wanting in the 
prefent Earth to make it Paradifiacal,or capable of being fo. “Where- 
fore this being now found and eftablifht in the Primitive Earth 
the other two properties, of Longevity and of Spontaneous and 
Vital fertility, will be of more eafie explication.” In the mean time 
let us view alittle the reafons and caufes of that regular fituation 
in the firft Earth. 

The truth is, one cannot fo well require a reafon of the regular 
fituation the Earth had then, for that was moft fimple and natural ; 
as of the irregular fituation it hath now, ftanding oblique and 
inclin’d to the Sun or the Ecliptick: Whereby the courfe of the 
year is become unequal, and Ms are caft into a great diverfity of 

Seafons. But however, ftating the firft aright with its circumf{tan- 
ces, we fhall have a better profpect upon the fecond, and fee from 
what caufes, and in what manner, it came to pafs.. Let us there- 
fore fuppofé the Earth, with the reft of its fellow Planets, to be 
carried about the Sun in the Ecliptick δὰ the motion of the liquid 
Heave ns; and being at that time perfectly uniform ‘and regular, 
having the fame Center of its magnitude and gravity, it would by 
the equality of its libration neceffarily have its Axis parallel to the 
Axis of the fame Ecliptick, both its Poles being equally inclin’d to 


the Sun. ‘And this pofture I call a vight jitnation, 23 oppos’d to ob- 
lique or dnclind: ora parallel { ituation, if you pleafe. Now this 
is a thing that needs no proof befides its own evidence; for ’tis the 


immediate refult and common effect of gravity or libration, that 
a Body freely left to it felf in a fluid medi, fhould fettle in fucha 
pofture as beft anfwersto its gravitation ; and We firft Earth where- 
of we fpeak, being uniform and every way equally balanc’d, there 
Was 
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was no. reafon why it {hould incline at one end, more than at the 
other, towards the Sun. Asif you fhou'd fuppote a Ship τὸ ftand 
North and South under the Asquator, if it was equally built and 
equally baljafted, ic would not incline to one Pole or other, but 
keep its Axis parallel to the Axis of the Earths; but if the ball 
lay more at oneend, it would dip towards that Pole, and rife pr 
portionably higher towards the other. So thoie great Ships that 
{ail about the Sun once a year, or once in fo many years, whilft 
they are uniformly built and equally poisd, they keep fteddy and 
even with the Axis of their Orbit; but if they jofe that equality, 
and the Center of their gravity change, the heavier end willincline 
more towards the common Center of their motion, and the other 
end will recede fromit. So particularly the Earth, which makes 
one in that aéry Fleet, when itfcap’d fo narrowly from being thip- 
wrackt in the great Deluge, was however fo broken and diforder’d, 
that it loft its equal poife, and thereupon the Center of its gravity 
changing, one Pole became more inclind towards the Sun, andthe 
other more removd from it, and fo its right and parallel fituation 
which it had before to the Axis of the Ecliptick, was chang’d into 
an oblique; in which skew pofture it hath ftood ever fince, and is 
likely fo to do for fome Ages to come. I inftance in this, as the 
moft obvious caufe of the change of the fituation of the Earth, 
tho’ it nay be, upon this, followed achange in its Magneti{m, and 
that might alfo contribute to the fame effect. 

However, This change and obliquity of the Earth’s pofture had 
a long train of confequences depending upon it; whereof that was 
the moftimmediate, that it alter’d the form of the year, and brought 
in that inequality of Seafons which hath fince obtain’d: As, on 
the contrary, while the Earth. was in its firftand natural pofture, 
in a more eafie and regular difpofition to the Sun, That had alfo 
another refpective train of confequences, whereof one of the firft, 
and that which we are moft concern’d in at prefent, was, that it 
made a perpetual Aiquinox or Spring to all the World, all the parts 
of the year had one and the fame tenour, face and temper; there 
was no Winter.or Summer, Seed-time or. Harveft, but a continual 
temperature of the Air and Verdure of the Earth. And this fully Ὁ 
anf{wers the firft and fundamental character of the Golden Age 
and of Paradife ; And what Antiquity, whether Heathen or Chri- 
ftian,, hath fpoken) concerning that perpetual ferenity and conftant 
Spring that reign’d there, which in the one was accounted fabu- 
lous, and in the other hyperbolical, we fee to have becn really and 
Philofophically true. Nor is there any wonder in the thing, the” 
wonder is rather:on our. fide, that the Earth fhould fland and con: 
tinue in that forc’d pofture wherein it is now, {pinning yearly about 
an Axis, I mean that of the Aquator, that doth not belong to the 
Orbit of its motion ; This, I fay,is more ftrangethan that it once ftood 
ula pofture that was ftreight and regular ; As we more juftly ad- 
mire the Tower, at .Pifa, that ftands crook’d, than twenty other 
{treight Towers that are much higher. 
᾿ Having got this foundation to ftand upon, the reft of our work 
will go on more eafily; and the two other Characters which we 
ἌΝ mention’d, 
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mention’d, will not be of very ὦ ΠΝ t explication. The onene. 
ous fertility of the Earth, and its production of Animals at that 
time, we have in fome meafure explain’d before; fuppofing it to 
proceed partly front the richnefs of the Primigenial foil, and partly 
‘rom. this conftant ΣΡ ng and benignity of the Heavens, which we 
have now eftablifht; Thefe were alu vays ready to excite Nature, 
and put her upon action, and never to interrupt her in any’ of her 
motions or attempts. We have fhow’d in the Fifth Chapter of the 
Firft Book, how this primigenial foil was made, and of what in- 
eredients; which were fuchas compofe the richeft and fatteft foil, 
being a light Earth mixt with unétuous juices, and then afterwards 
τοῦ ἢ ἃ and diluted with thedews of Heaven all the year long,and 
cherifht with a continual warmth from the Sun. Wh 1at more hope- 
ful beginning of a World than this? You will grant, I believe, that 
whatfoever degree or whatfoever kind of . fruitfulnefs could be 
expected from a Soil and a Sun, might be reafonably expected 
there. “We fee great Woods and Forelts of Trees rife {pontane oufly, 
and that fince the Flood (f for who can imagine that the ahctent Fo- 
refts; whereof fome were fo vaftly great were planted by the hand of 
Man?) why fhould we not then believe that Ernit-trees and Corn 
rofeas fpontaneoufly in that firft Earthy That which makes Husban- 
dry ‘and Humane “Arts fo necéflary now’ for the Fruits and pro- 
ductions of the Earth, is partly indeed the decay of the Soil, but 
chiefly the diverfity oe Seafons, whereby they perifh, af care be not 
taken of them; but when there was neither Heat nor cold, Win, 
ter nor ὁ umimer, aot Seaforr was 4΄ Seed-time’.to Nature, and 
every Seafon an Harvelt 
This, it may be you will allow as'to'the Fruits of the Earth, but 
that the fame Earth fhould produce Animals alfo will not be thought 
fo intelligible. Sinee at hath been difcover’d, that the frit ‘mate- 
rials of all Animals are Fees, ‘as Séédsare of Plants; τὸ doth not 
feem fo hard to conceive t that thee Eges-mizht be in the firft Earth, 
as well as thofe Seeds’; ‘for there 15. ἃ great ‘analogy and fimilitude 
betwixt them; Efpecially' if you compare’ thefe Seeds firft with the 
Eges of Infects or ee and then’ with: the Eggs of Viviparous 
Animalsy oAnd as for “thofé’ juiées which ‘the Eges.of Viviparous 
Animals imbibe thorough thei coats from'the womb, they might 
as well imbibe them: or fomething analogons to them, from a ΟΠ: 
veniently temper ἃ arth, ds Plant! Eggs ‘do 5 And thete- things “be- 
ing admitted, the progrefs is ‘much- what the fame in Seeds as “Eggs, 
| and in oiié fort of Egas 85 in’ artotHer. 
| Tis true, Animal- Eggs do not feem to be fr uitful of themfelves, 
without: the influence of tlie Male; and ‘this is not heceflary in 


Plant-Eges or Vegetable Seeds. But neithér doth'it feem neceffary. 
in all Animal ἘΠῚ if there be any Animals /ponte orta,:as they cail 


them, or bred withotit copulation. And, as we-obfetwa before, 
| according to the bet knowledge that’ we Fave of this: Male influence, 
it is reafonable to believe, that it may be fupplied bythe Heavens 
| or oe Ather.+- The Ancients, both τὰς Stoitks and Ariftotle, have fup- 
sos'd that there wasfomething of an Athereal Element { ae the Male- 
geniture, from whence the vertue off it chiefly proceéded; ‘andit 
voy 
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why may we not fuppofe, at that time, fome general impreffion or 
irradiation of that purer- Element to fructifie the new-made Earth > 
Mofes faith there was an incubation of the Spirit of God upon the 
mats, and without all doubt that was either to form or fructifie it, 
and by the mediation of this active principle; but the Ancients 
{peak more plainly with exprefs mention of this «ther, and of the 
impregnation of the Earth by it, as betwixt Male and Female. As 
in the place before-cited ; 


Tum Pater omuspotens fecundis imbribus ~Ather 
Conjugis in gremium late defcendit; ὅδ᾽ omnes 
Magnus alit magno commixtus corpore, fetus. 


Which notion, I remember, 5. Aufizn faith, Virgil did not take from 
the fictions of the Poets, but out of the Books of the Philofophers, 
Some of the graveft Authors amongit the Romans have reported 
that this. vertue hath been convey’d into the Wombs of fome Ani- 
mals by the Winds or the Zephyris and as I eafily believe that the 
firft frefh Air was more impregnated with this Athereal principle 
than ours is, fo I fee no reafon but thofe balmy dews that fell every 
night in the Primitive Earth, might be the Vehicle of it as well 
as the Male-geniture is now; and from them the teeming Earth and 
thofe vital Seeds which. it contain’d, were actuated, and recéiv’d 
their firft fruitfulnefs. 

Now this. Principle, howfoever .convey’d to. thofe rudiments of 
life which we call Eggs, is that which gives the firft ftroke towards 
Animation; and this feems to be by exciting a ferment in thofe 
little mafles whereby the parts are loofen'’d, and difpos’d for that 
formation ;which is to follow afterwards. . And I fee nothing’ that 
hinders but, that we may reafonably fuppofe that thefe Animal pro- 
ductions might. proceed thus far in the Primigenial Earth; And 
as to their progrefs and the formation of the Body, by what Agents 
or Principles foever that great work. is carried. on in the womb of 
the Temale, 1t might by, the fame be carried on there. Neither 
would there be any danger of mifcarrying by excefs of Heat or Cold, 
for the Air, was always of an equal, temper.and moderate warmth; 
And all other impediments were remov’d, and all principles ready, 
whether active or paffive; fo as wemay juftly,conclude, that as Eve 
was the Mother of all living as to Mankind, fo was. the.Earth the 
Great Mother. of all living Creatures befides. 

The Third Charaéter to be.explain’d, and the moft extraordinary 
in appearance, is that of LONGAVITY.. This fprung from 
the fame root, in my. opinion, with the other; though the con- 
hexion, it may. :be, is not, fo vifible. We. fhow’d in the. forego- 
ing Chapter, that no advantage of Diet, or of {trong Conftitutions, 
could have carried their lives, before the.Flood, to that.wonderful 
length, if they, had been expos’d to the fame changes of Air and of 
Seafons that our Bodies are: But taking a perpetual Aiquinox; and 
fixing the Heavens, you, fix the life of Man too; which was. not 
then in fuch a.rapid flux as it is now, but feem’d to ftand fill, as 
the Sun did once, without declenfion. Therg,is; no..queftion- bur 
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every thing uponEarth, and efpecially the Animate World, would 
be much moré permanent, if the general courfe of Nature was more 
fteddy and uniform; A ftabi ity in the Heavens makes a ftability 
iii all things below ; and that change and contrariety of qualities 
that we have in thefe Regions, is the fountain of corruption, and 
fuffers nothing to be long in quiet: Either by inteftine motions and 
fermentations excited within, or by outward impreffions, Bodies 
are no fooner well conftituted, but they are tending again to diffo- 
lution. The -#ther~in their little pores and chinks. 15 unequally 
agitated, and differently mov d at different times, and fo is the Air 
in their greater, and the Vapours and Atmofphere round about 
them: All thefe thakeand unfettle both, the texture and continuity 
of Bodies. Whereas in a fixt flate of Nature, where thefe prin- 
ciples have always the fame conftant and uniform motion, when 
they are once fuited to the forms and compofitions of Bodies, they 
give them no further difturbance; they enjoy a long and lafting 
peace without any commotions or violence, within or without: 
We find our felves, fentible changes in our Bodies upon the turn 
of the Year, and the change of Seafons; new fermentations in the 
Bloud and refolutions of the Humours; which if, they do not 
amount to difeafes, at leaft they .difturb Nature, and. have a bad 
effect not only upon the fluid parts, but alfo upon the more folid; 
upon the Springs and Fibres in the, Organs of the Body 3, to weaken 
them and unfit them by degrees for, their refpective functions. , For 
though the change is not fenfible immediately in. thefe .parts, -yet 
after many repeated impreffions: every, year, by unequal: heat and 
cold, drinefs and moifture, contracting. and relaxing ,the . Fibres; 
their tone at length isin a great meafure deftroy’d, and. brought-to 
a manifeft debility; and the great Springs failing, the. leffer. that 
depend upon them, fallin proportion, and all..thefymptoms of 
decay and old age follow. : We fee by daily experience, that Bodies 
are kept better in the fame medium, as. we call it, than.if they often 
change their medium, as fometimesin Air, fometimes|,in Water, 
moiften’d and dry’d, heated and cool’d; thefe different ftates weak- 
en the contexture of the, parts: But our. Bodies, in the prefent ftate 
of Nature, are put into an hundred different medzums.in,the courfe 
of a Year; fometimes we are fteept in Water, ον ἀπ. a mifty fog. 
ey Air for feveral days together, fometimes we are almoft frozen with 
cold, then fainting with heat at another time of the Year; and 
the Winds are of a different nature, and the Air of a differetit 
weight and preffure,according to the Weather and the Seafons : Thefé 
things would wear our Bodies, though they were built of Oak, 
and that in avery fhort time in comparifon of what they would 
laft, if they were aiways incompaft with one and the fame medium; 
under one and the fame temper, asit was inthe Primitive Earth. 
The Ancients feem to have been fenfible of this; and of the 
true caufes of thofe long periods of life; for wherefoever they af- 
fign’d a great longevity, as they did not only to their Golder: Age, 
but alfo to their particular and topical Paradifes, they alfo affign’d 
there a conftant ferenity and equality of the Heavens, and forne- 
times exprefly a conftant AAquinox ει ἃ5 might be made appear Bee 
their 
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their Authors. And fome of our Chriftian Authors have gone 
farther, and connected thefe two together, as Caufe and Eftect ; 
for they fay that the Longzxvity of the Ante-diluvian Patriarchs 
proceeded from a favourable Afpect and influence of the Heavensat 


‘that time; which <Afpeét of the Heavens being rightly interpreted, 


is the fame thing that we call the Pofition of the Heavens, or the 
right fituation of the Sun and the Earth, from whence came a per- 
petual Equinox. And if we confider the prefent Earth, I know 
no place where they live longer than in that little Ifand-of the 
Bermudas, where, according to the proportion of time they hold 
out there, after they arearriv’d from other parts, one may reafon- 
ably fuppofe, that the Natives would live two hundred Years. And 
there’s nothing appears in that Ifland that fhould give long life above 
other places, but the extraordinary fteddinefs of the Weather, and 
of the temper of the Air throughout the whole Year, fo as there is 
fcarce any confiderable difference of Seafons. 

But becaufe it would take up too much time to fhow in this 
place the full and juft reafons why, and how thefe long periods of 
life depefid upon the ftability of the Heavens :’ -and how on the con- 
trary, from their inconftancy and mutability thefe, periods are 
fhorten’d, as'inthe prefent ‘order of Nature; we will fet apart 
the next Chapter to treat upon that fubject; yet by way. of digref- 
fion' only, fo as thofethat have a mind may _pafs to the‘following, 
where the thred of this difcourfe is continued. In the’meam time, 
you fee;‘we have prepar'd an Earth for Paradife, and given'a fair 
and intelligible account of thofe three general Charaéers, which, 
according to the rules of method, muft be determin’d ‘Before: any 
further progrefs can be made in this Argument. For” in ‘the 46- 
rine of Paradife there are'two things to be’ confider’d, the ftate 
af it, ‘andthe place of its And asit is firft in order of Nature, fo 
1 ἰδ much more material,-to find out the ftate of it, than the Re- 
dion where ‘it ftood. We need -not follow the Windings ‘of Ri- 
vers, and the interpretation of hard nates, to ‘difcoyer’ this; ‘we 
take more faithful Guides,’ The unanimous reports of Antiquity, Sa- 
cred’ arid. Profane, fupported ΟΥ̓ ἃ regular Theory.’ Upon ‘thefe 
grounds ‘we so, and have thus far proceeded on our ways wh'ch 
we hope will grow more eafie and pleafant, the nearer we come to 
our journeys end? | Oot fee 
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tule of Nature from taking place. 


ΠΑ... LV ait 
A digreffion, concerning the Natural Caufes of Longevity. 


“That the Machine of an Animal confifts of Springs, and 


which are ihe two, principal. Ihe Age of the Ante-di- 
luvians tobe computed by Solar not Lunar Zears. 


T O confirm our opinion concerning the.reafons of Longevity in 


the firlt Inhabitants of;the World, it, will not be.amifs to de- 


duce more at large the Natural Caufes of long or short periods of life. 


And when -we {peak of long or fhort, periods. of -life,. we do snot 
inean, thofe little differences of ten, twenty or forty, Years which 
we fee amongit Men. now. adays,...accerding , as they are. of 
fironger or Weaker conftitutions, and, govern, them{felves. better of 
worte, but thofe grand and famous ditterenctes.. of feveral. hundreds 
of Years, which. we have examples of:in.the different, Ages of the 
World, and particularly in thofe that liv’d. before and: {ince the 
Flood. Neither do we think it peculiar to this Earth;to, have fuch 
an inequality in the lives of Men; but the other Planets, if they be 
inhabited,,.have the fame property, and the fame difference in their 
different periods 5 All Planets that are.in their Ante-diluvian ftate, 
and in their ΒΓΗ͂ and regular fituation to the, Sun, have long-liv’d 
Inhabitants; and thofe that are in an oblique fituation, have thore: 
liv’d unlefs there be fome counter-eanfes ; that hinder this general 

We are now fo usd to a fhort life, and to drop away after three: 
{core or fourfcore years, that when we, compare our lives with 
thofe of the Ante-diluyians, we think the wonder lies wholly-on 
their fide, wy they liv’d folong; and (Ὁ it doth, popularly {peaking 
but if we fpeak Philofophically, the wonder lies rather on our fide; 
why we live fo little, or fo fhort a time:;, For feeing our Bodies are 
fuch Machines as have a faculty of, nourifhing themfelves, that. is, 
of repairing their loft or decay’d parts, fo long as they have good 
nourifhment to make ufe of, why fhould they not continue in good 
plighr, and always the fame? as a flame does, fo long as it is fup- 
plied with fewel? And that we may the better fee on whether fide 
the wonder lies, and from what caufes it proceeds, we will propofe 
this Problem to be examin’d, Why the frame or Machine of an humane 
Body, or of another Animal, having that conftruttion of parts and-thofe 


faculties which it bath, lafls fo fhort a time? And though it fall 


into no difeafe, nor have any unnatural accident, within the {pace 
of eighty yeat's, more or lefs, fatally and inevitably decays, dies and 
perifheth ? » esate: § : 

That the ftate and difficulty of this queftion may the better ap- 
pear, let us confider a Man in the primeand vigour of his life, at 
the age of twenty or twenty four years, of an healthful conftitutton, 
and all his. Vitals found; let him be nourifh’d with good food; 
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AM | ufe due exercife, and govern himfelf with moderation in all other 
ἯΠ things; The Queftion 15, Why this Body fhould not continue in 
" the jame plight, and in the fame dtrength, for fome Ages? or at 
" leaft why it fhould decay fo foon, and fo [αἰ as we fee it dees: 
We.do.not wonder.at things that happen daily; thongh the caufes 
τοῦ thei be never fo.hard to. find, outs. We contraé a.certain fami- 
| jiarity with, commoh ‘events, and fancy we know as much of 
| them’ as cat’ be known, ‘though in-reality. we know nothing of them 
by, Mi | but mattemof fact; which the vulgar knows as well as the Wie or 
| | the Learned. We {ee daily inftances of the fhortnefs of man’s life, 
ht how foon his race is run, and. we do not wonder at it, becaufe ’tis 
| common, yet if we examine the compofition of the Body, it, will be 


isa 


We I know ’tis eafie to give general and fuperficial anfwers and ac- 
| counts of thefe things, but they are fuch, as being ftriély examin’d, 
give no fatisfaction to an inquifitive mind; You would fay, it may 
be, that the Interiour parts and Organs of the Body wear.and_ de- 
cay by degrees, fo as not performing fo well their feveral offices 
| and functions, ‘for the digeftion and diftribution of the food and its 
iI Hea it juices, all the other parts fuffer by it, and draws on ‘infenfibly a 
ij ma it decay upon'the whole’ frame of the Body. This is all’ true; but 
᾿ why, and how comes this to pafs? from’ what caufesp where is 
᾿" the firft failure, and what are the confequences of it ?.The inwarc 
parts do not’ deftroy themfelves, and we fuppofe that there is no 
want of good food, nor any difeafe, and we take the Body in its 
full ftrength and vigour, why doth it ‘not continue thus, as ἃ Lamp 
does, if you fupply it with “Oil? The caufes being the fame, why 
doth not the fame effect {tll follow? why που] ποῖ the fame of 
Mist te life, as well as‘any other flame, if you give it fewel, ‘continue in its 
‘A a force without languifhing or decay Ὁ ; 

You will fay, it may be, The cafe is not the fame in a fimple 
Body; fuch as a Lamp or a Fire, and in an Organical Body; which 
being varioufly compounded ‘of multiplicity of parts, and all thofe 
parts put in connexion and dependance one upon another, if any 
one fail, it will diforder’.the whole frame; and therefore it muft 
needs be more difficult for fuch a body to continue longin the fame 
ftate, than for'a fimple Body that hath no varicty of parts or ope- 
rations, I acknowledge fuch a Body is much more fubje& to dif- 
éafés and accidents than a more fimple, but barring alt difeafes and 
accidents, as we do, it might be of as long a duration as any other, 
if it'was fuppl’d with nourifhment adequately to ‘all its parts: As 
this Lamp we fpeak of, 16 it confifted ‘of twenty. branches, and 
each of thefe branches was tobe fed with a different Oil, and thefe 
Oils could be all mix’d together in fome common Ciftern, whence 
they were to be diftributed into the feveral branches, either accor- 
ding to their different degrees. of lightnefs, one rifing higher than 
afiothers or according to the capacity and figure of the little pipes 
they were to pafs thorough; fuch a compounded Lamp, made up 
of fuch artifices, would indeed be more fubje@ to accidents, and to 
be out of order, by the obftruction of fome of the little pipes, or 
fome 
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fome unfit qualitiesim the Oils, butall thefe'cafualties and diforders 
excepted, as they are in our cafe, if it was fuppli d-with convent: 
ent liquors,/it would»burn as long as any other, though’ more 
plain and fimple. a 

To inftance yet, for/more plainnefs,in another fortOf!Machine, " 
fupppofe αὶ Mill, where the Water may reprefent the-nourifhinent ἱ 
and humours in our Body, and the frame of ΝΥ οοά and' Stone, the | 
foiid parts’; if we could fuppofe this Mill to have ‘a power of nou- 
rifhing it felf by the Water it receiv'd, and of repairing’albthe parts 
that were worn away, whether of the Wood-work or of the Stone; 
feed it but with a conftant ftream, and it would fub/fift and grind 
for ever. And ’tis the fame thing for all other! Artificial Machines ie 
of this nature; if they μια ἃ faculty of nourifhig themfelves, and ἡ 
repairing their parts: And feeing thofe natural’ Machities we are Wa 
fpeaking of, the Body of Man, and of ‘other ‘Animals; have ‘and han 
enjoy this faculty, why fhould they not be able to’ preferve them- " | 
felves beyond that fhort ‘period of time which is now thé meafure of H 
their life ? | | | 

| 


Thus much we have faid to fhew the difficulty propos’d and in: 
force it; We mutt now confider the trué:anfwer and ‘vefolution of 
it; and to that purpofe bring into view again thofe ‘caufes' which 
we have affign’d, both ofthe long periods of life before the Flood, 


wae 
and of the fhort ones fincey That there was a perpetual Aquinox ny 
and ftability of the Heavens before the Flood, we have fhow’d both "" 
from Hiftory and Reafon; neither was there then'any thing of | ᾿; 
Clonds, Rains, Winds, Storms or unequal weather, as will’ appear "" 
in the following Chapfer; And to this fteddinefs of Nature aiid uni- Ay 
verfal calmnefs of the External World} ‘we ‘have imputed thofe long ] ii 

Hin 


periods of life which Men enjoy’d at that time : As on'the contrary We 
when that great change and revolition happer’d to Naturé at the Wi 
Deluge, and the Heavetis and the Earth were caft in ahother mould, 
then was brought in, befides many other new Scenes, ' that fhortnefs 
and vanity in the life of Man, and a general inftability in all fublu- 
nary things, but efpecially in the Animate World. 

It is not neceffary to fhow, more thar we have done already, how 
that Primitive ftate of Nature contributed to long lifes neither is it 
requir’d that it fhould actively contribute, but only be permiffive, 
and fuffer our Bodies to act their parts ; for if they be not difturb’d, 
nor any harin done them by External Nature, they are built with 
art and ftreneth enough to laft many hundreds of years. And’as we ob- 
fery’d before concerning the pofture of the Earth, that that which 
it had at firft, being fimple and regular , was not fo much to be ac- i 
counted for, as its prefent pofture, which is irregular 5 fo likewife 1 
for the life of Man, the difficulty is not why they liv’d fo long in it 
the old World ; that was their due and proper courfe ; but why 
our Bodies being made after the fame manner, fhould endure fo {hort 
atime now. This is it therefore which we muft now make our 
bufinefS τὸ give an account of, namely, how that viciffitude of Sea- 
fons, inconftancy of the Air, and unequal courfe of Nature which 
came inat the Deluge, do fhorten Life; and indeed haften the dif- 

{olution of all Bodies, Animate or Inanimate. 
ni 
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In Οὐἱν Bodies we. πᾶν ‘confider’ three feyeral. qualitiesier; difpe- 
fitions, and agcording to each, whereof they duffer-decay pt itt, Their 
continuity; Secondly, That. difpefition whereby, they arexcapablecet 
receiving nourifhment, which we may call Nutribility,;: and Tihidd- 
ly, The/Tone,or Tunick difpofition iof the Organs . whereby jthey per- 
form their) feyeral functions.» In_all thefe'three refpects they weultl 
decay inany dtate. of Nature; but far foener, and fafter,im the pite- 
fent, ftate, than;in the Primeval.; As for, their; Continuity-we thave 
noted before; that all confiftent Podies: muft be lets’ durable «neve, 
than under that firft order of the World, -becaufe of the aneqgual and 
contrary, motions of the Elements, οὐ of the Air and Aither that 
penetrate and pervade them and ‘tis part of that vanity which»all 
thinzs now;;are fubject, to, to be more .perifhable than. ine their frit 
Conttitution., -It we fhould contider our. Bodies only <as breathing 
Statues, confifting, of ,thofe parts they, do,and.of that’ sendernefs, 
the Air which.we breath; and wherewith we are continually inceny 
patt, changing! fe often ‘twixt moift and dry, hot,and cold,.adicw and 
eiger motion, the!e diferent actions and reftlefs changes would fooner 
weaken jand.deftroy thé union of, the parts, than if they, were always 
in a.calm.and quiet medium. 
But it.is-not the grofs.and vilible Continuity. - of the parts! οὗ our 
Body-that, firt decays, there are finer Textures that are, {poil’d infen: 
fibly, and draw,on the decay. of the reft; fuch are-thofe. other two 
we mention’d, That, difpofition, and temper. of the parts whereby 
they are fit to receivestheir full,nourifhment; and efpecially: thet con: 
{truction ‘and, texture οἵ, the. Organs, thateare preparatory to, this 
Nuttition.;,, "The Nutribility, of the Bedy depends upon a.ceriain tem: 
perament. m,the. parts, foft,and. yielding,.which makes-them open 
to,the Blood,,and Juices in their. Circulatiom and paffage through 
them, and, mixing intimately, and univerfally, hold.faft and retain 
many-,of their Particles 5 as.muddy Earth deth the parts of the Wa- 
ter that runs, into it and ,mixeth with 10: And when thefe Nutr: 
tious, Particles retain’d are more than the Rody. fpends, that Bedy-is 
in its growth; as when they are fewer, ’tis in its decay. And as we 
compar’d the flefh and tender parts when they are young and ina 
growing .difpofition, to a muddy foil, that opens to the Water, 
{wells and incorporates with ite fo when they become hard anddry, 
they are like a fandy Earth, that. fuffers the .Water to. glide through 
it, without. incorporating or retaining many of its parts; and the 
fooner they. come to this temper, the fooner follows their decay: 
For the fame Caufes that fet limits to “our Growth, fet alfo limits 
to our. Life;,,and he that can refolve that Queftion, why the time of 
our Growth is fo fhort, will alfo be able to refolve the other in a 
good meafure, why the time of our Life is fo fhort., In both ca‘es, 
that which ftops our progrefs is external Nature, whofe courfe, while 
it_ was even and fteddy, and the ambient Air mild and: balmy, pre- 
ferv'd. the Body much longer in a freth and fit temper to receive its 
full nourifhmerit, and confequently. gave larger bounds buth to our 
Growth. and ‘Life. : 
_ But the Third thing we mention’d_ is the. moft confiderable, The 
decay of the Organick parts;,and efpecia'ly of the Organs prepara. 
tory 
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tory to Nutrition. This is the point chiefly to be examin’d andex- 
plaurd, and therefore we will endeavour to ftate it fully and di- 
ftinétly. There are feveral fungions in the Body of an Animal, and 
feveral Organs for the conduct of thems and Iam of opinion, that 
all the Organs of the Body are in the nature of Springs, and that 
their aétion is Tonical. The action of the Mufcles is apparently fo, 
and fo is that of the Heart and the Stomach and as for thofe 
partsthat make fecretions only; as the Glandules and Parenchymata, 
if they be any. more than merely paffive, as Strainers, εἰς the Tone 
of the parts, when difiended,' that performs the feparation: And 
accordingly in all other active Organs, the action proceeds from a 
Tone in the parts. And this feems to be eafily prowd, both as to 
our Bodies and all other Bodies: for no mattér that is not fluid, 
hath any motion or action in it, but in’ vertue of fome Tone ; if 
matter be fluid, its parts are actually in motion, and confequently 
may impel or give motion to other Bodies; but if it be folid or con- 
fiftent, the parts are not feparate or feparately mov’d from one ani- 
other, and therefore cannot impel or give motion to any other, but 
inivertue of their Tone’; they having no‘other motion themfelves. 
Accordingly we fee in Artificial{Machines ‘there are but two ge- 
neral forts, thofe that move by fome fluid or'volatile matter, as Wa- 
ter, Wind, Air, or fome active Spirit; And thofe which move by 
Springs, or by the Tonick difpofition of fome-part that gives mo: 
tion'to the reft:' For as for fuch Machines as‘act by weights} tis not 
the weight that isthe active ‘principle, but’the Air or Ather that 
impels it. ’Tis true, the Body of an Animal-is'a kind of mixt Ma- 
chine, and thofe Ofzans that are the Primary parts of it, partake 
of both thefe principles ; for thereare Spitits and Liquors that do 
affift in the motions of the Mufeles,of the Heart and of 'the Stomach; 
but' we have no octafion to confider them at prefent, ‘but only the 
Tone οὗ the folid Orsans. : ΣῚ 

This being ‘obferv’d in {πὸ firft place, Wheréin the force of our 
Organs confilts; we might hereimmediately fubjoyn, how'this force 
is weaken’d atid’ deftroy’d ’ by the- unequal’ courfe of Nature which 
now obtains,’ and‘confequently otir Life -fhorteti’d'; for the whole 
ftate'and Oeconomy 6f the Body depends upon-‘the force and adti- 
on of ithefe Orgaris: «But to underftand the-bufinefs more diftinaly, 
ic :will be worth our time to examine, upon which of the Organs 
of the Body Life depends more’ immediately, and the prolotigation 
ofits that fo réducing our Inquiries into'a narrower compafs, we 
may manage them with more’‘eafe'and more cértainty. “ἢ 

Tn the Body ‘of'Man there are feveral Compagés; or fetts' of parts; 
fome) wheréof need’ not ‘be confider'd in this queftion ; Thete is that 
Syiteme that f{erves for fence and local-motion, ‘which 15 Commonly 
call’d'iithe A'NI MPA EL Compages; and that which ferves for ge- 
neration, whichis 1 4 the GENITAL. ’Thefe have’ no influ- 
ericé upon lone ‘Life; being parts nourifhed, not nourifhing, and 
that are fed from others as Rivé's from their’ Fountain: ~ Where- 
fore havins laid’ ‘thefe afide, there remain ‘two 'Compasés more, 
the NATURAL and VITAL, whic confit of: ‘the Heart 


and Stomach, with their appenddges. "Thefe aré the Sources of Life, 


and 
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and thefe are all that is abfolutely neceflary to the eomficution oft a 
Living Creature ; what parts we find more, few-or many,. of one 
fort or other, according to the feveral kinds of: Creatuites, is acci- 
dental to our purpofe; The form of an Animal, as wwe are to con- 
fider it here, lies in this little compafs, and what is fuperadded ἰς 
for fome new purpofes, Lefides that. of meer Life, as for Senfe, 
Motion, Generation, and. fuch like... As in a Watch; befides the 
Movement, which is made to tell you,the hour of the;day, which 
conftitutes a Watch, you may have a fancy to have an Alarum ad- 
ded, or a Minute-motion, or that it fhould tell youthe day of the 
Month : 5. and this fometimes will require a new Spring, fometimes 
only new, Wheels ; however if you would examine the Nature of 
a Watch, and upon what its motion, or, if 1 may fo. fay, its Life 
depends, you mutt lay afide thofe fecondary Movements, and: ob- 
ferve the main Spring, and the Wheels, that immediately | depend 
upon that, for all the rett is accidental... So for the Life of an Ani: 
mal, which is a piece of Nature’s. Clockwork, if »we + would-exat 
mine upon what theduration, of-it,depends, we muft Jay afide 
thofe additional parts or Syftems of parts; which arefor-otherspur- 
pofes, and confider only the firft principles and fountains of: Life, 
and the caufes of their natural and neceflary decay 
Having.thus reduced our Inquiries to thefe two Of gans, The Sto: 
mach and the Heart, as the two, Mafter-Springs in the Mechaniifina 
of an Animal, upon. which all the reft.depend, let us new fee what 
their action is, and how. it will-be.more or lefs durable and:.con: 
flant, according to theidifferent ftates of ExternalNatnre. - Wede: 
termin’d before, thatthe force and -action: of all) Organs inrthe: 
Body.was Tonical, and. of, none «nore remarkably. than οὗ thefe 
two, the Heart and Stomach ; for. 'though-it be not-clearly deters: 
min’d: what. the particular ἤνυστο οἷς «Πρίδ- Organs, or of ΠΕ Ι΄ 
Fibres is, that makes them Tonical, yet ’tis manifeft by their. actions 
that they.are fo. In, the Stomach befides a peculiar ferment -that 
opens and. diffolves, the parts ofthe Meat,’ and melts them into ἃ 
fluor or-pulp, the coats,of it, or,Fibres whereof they. confit}-have 
a motion, proper to.them, proceeding from. their.Fone, whereby 
they clofe the Stomach, and comprefs the Meat whenzit is receivid, 
and when turn’d into Ch yle, Ὁ refs it forwards, and fqueezelittinto 
the Inteftines ; and the Tateftines alfo partaking of the fame mUtion,' 
pufh and work it, {ull forwards, into thofe little Veins that:convey 
it towards the Heart.. Ihe Heart,,hath the fameigeneral. motions 
with the Stomach, οὗ opening and. fhutting, and hath alfo a pecus 
liar ferment .which.rarifies the Bloud.that enters into it-s and that 
Bloud by the Spring of the Heart,..and. the particular Texture, of-its 
Fibres, -is,thrown,out again to make its.,Circulation'through; the 
Body... This is,in fhort, the.aGion, of. both thefe Or gans; 81 11: 
deed the. mytery ofthe Body of an Animal, and iof 115 operations 
and Ogconomy, confifts, chiefly in Springs’ and) Ferments 3; The 
one, for the folid parts,.the other.in.the fluid. 5 tart 
But to.apply.this Fabrick.of the,Organick parts:to our putpete 
we may, ebferve and,conclude, that: whatfoever weakens the Tone 
or Spring.of thefe two Organs, which are the Bafes, of all Vitality, 
) weaken 
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weaken the principle of Life, and fhorten the Natural duration of 
it; And if of two Orders or Courfes of Nature, the one be:favour 
able and eafie to thefe Tonick principles in the Body; andthe other 
uneafie and prejudicial, thay courfe of Nature: will be attended with 
long perieds of Life,,and this with fhort. \ And we have fhewn; 
that.in the Piimitive Earth the courfe of Nature was.éeven, {teddy 
and unchangeable; without either different qualities of the Air; 
er unequal Seafons of the Year, which muft needs be moreeafie to 
thefe principles we fpeak of, and permit them,to continue longer 
in their ftrength and, vigour, than they can poflibly do under all 
thofe changes.of the Air, of the, Atmofphere, ahd of the Heavens, 
which we now fuffer yearly, monthly, and) daily: And. though 
Sacred Hiftory had not acquainted, us»with, the Longevity of the 
Ante-diluvian Patriarchs; nor profane, Hiftory. with thofe of the 
Golden Age, I fhould have concluded; fromthe Theory alone, and 
the contemplation .of that {tate of Nature, that the forms. of 41} 
things were much more permanent in that. World than in ours, 
and that the lives of Men and all other Animals had longer pe: 
riods. | . 
T confefs, Iam of opinion; that. ’tis this that makes not only 
thefe living Springs or Tonick Organs of the Body, but ail Artificial 
Springs alfo, though made of the hardeft, Metal, decay fo fait... The 
different preflure of the Atmofphere, fometimes heavier, fometimes 
lighter, more rare or more denfe, moift or dry, and agitated with 
different degrees of motion, and in different ‘manners ;,this. mult 
needs operate upon that nicer contexture of Bodies, which omakes 
them Tonical or Elaftick ; alrering the figure’ or :minutenefs,of the 
pores, and the ftrength and order. of the Fibres. upon ‘which. that 
propriety depends: bending and unbending, clofing and - opening 
the parts. There is a fubtle and, Athereal Element that, traverfech 
the pores of all Bodies, and when ‘tis ftraiten’d, and pent-up’ there, 
or ftopt in its ufual courfe and. paflage, its. motion is'more quick 
and eager, as ἃ Current of Water, when, ’tis, obftruéted or runs 
through a narrower Chanel; and that ftrife and thofe attempts 
which thefe little active Particles make to get’ free, and follow the 
fame tracts they did before.do {till prefs upon the parts of the Body 
that are chang’d, to redrefs and reduce them to their firft and Natu- 
ral pofture, and in this confifts the force of 4 Spring. Accordingly 
we may obferve, that there is no Body that is or will be Tonical 
or Blaftick, if it be left to it felf, and to that pofture it would take 
naturally ; for then all the parts are at eafe, and the fubtle matter 
moves freely and uninterruptedly within its pores; but if by di- 
ftention, or by compreffion, or by flexion, or any other way, the 
fituation of the parts and pores be fo alter’d, that the Air fometimes; 
but for the moft part that fubtiler Element, is uneafie and compreft 
too much, it caufeth that renitency or tendency to reftitution, 
which we call the Tone or Spring of a Body. Now as this difpo- 
fition of Bodies doth far more eafily perifh than their Continuity, 
fo I think there is nothing that contributes more to its perifhing 
(whether in Natural or Artificial Springs) than the unequal action 
and different qualities of the Ather, Air, and Atmofphere: ; 
u τ 
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τ willibe objected to us, it may be, that in the é-begingling of th ve 
Chapter we inftaned'in Artificial things, that would: continue fol 
ever, if they had but the power of nourifhing themfelves, as Lz amps, 
Mills) and fuch like; why then may not Natural Machines ehat 
have that power, -laft.for ever ? ‘The cafe is not the fame as to ‘the 
Bodies of Ariinaa ls; and. the things there inflaned in, for thofe 
were {pringlefs Machines} that act only by fome- ex ΒΡΗ͂Ι cafe, 
and notin 'vertue of any Tone or/interiour temper of the parts, as 
our Bodies do; and when that Tone. or temper’ is deftroy’d, no 
nourifhment can repair it. There is fomething,'I fay, irreparable 
in the Tonical difpofition of matter, which when: wholly loft, cant 
not be reltor'd by Nutrition; Nutrition may anfwer toa bare con: 
furnption of parts, but where the parts’ are to be'preferv'd in fuch 
a ‘temperament, or in fucha degree of humidity and drinefs, warmth, 
tarity or .denfity, to make them capable of that nourifhment, as 
well as of their other operations, as Organs, ( whichis the cafe of 
our Bodies:) ‘there the Heavens, the AlY, and external Caufes will 
ena ΠΕ the qualities‘ofthe matter in pe aa all: Nutrition; and 

the qualities of the matter being chang’d (in a courfe of Nature, 
where'the -Caufe cannot be taken ane γε [μεῖς ἃ ἴα τ in ΓΟΥΗΡΙΘΙς, 
dnd irreparable by the nourifhment that follows, being hinder’do 
its ettect by the indifpofition or incapacity of the Recipient. And 
as they fay, a fault in thefirft concoction cannot be corre&ed in the 
fecond’s fo neither .can a fault in the’ Prerequifirés ‘to “all the con- 
coétions be correéted by any of them. 

I know-the Ancients ‘made the decay and term) of Life to de: 
pend rather upon the humours of ‘the Body, than ‘the folid parts, 
and ‘fuppos’d an Humidum -vadicale and a Galidim innatum, as they 
call them, a Radical Moifture and Congenit heat to bein every Body 
from its birth and firft for mation; and/as thefe decay’d, life decayd: 
But who's‘ wifer ‘for this! account, what doth this inftruét us in 
We know there is heat and moifture in the Body, and you may eall 
the one Radjeal, and the other Innate if you pleafe; this is but a 
fort of Cant, for we °know no more of the real Phyfical Caufes 
of that effect'we enquit’d into, than we did before. What makes 
this heat'and moifture ‘fail, if the nourifhment be good, and all the 
Organs in their due‘ firength and temper? The ΠΡ and ofiginal 
failure is not in the fluid, but in the folid parts, which if they con: 
tinued the fame, the πὐσιμϑ would do fo too. Befides, What be- 

fel this Radical moifture and heat at the Deluge, that it fhould de- 
cay foifaft afterwards, and laft fo long before?’ There is a certain 
τε προ" no'doubt, of the juices and humours of the Body, which 
is more fit than’ any other to conferve the parts’ from drinefs and 
decay ; ‘but the caufe of that drinefs and decay, or other pein ds: 
: the’ folid parts, whence is that, if not from external Nature 

Fis thither: we muft come at length ἢ in our fearch of the reafons of 
the Natural decay of our Bodies, we follow the ‘fate and Laws of 
that; ἀπό, 1 think, by thofe Caufes, and in that order, that we 
have already defcrib’d and explain’d. ri OE | 

To conclude this Difcourfe, we may collect from ait what judg 
ment is to be made- of thofe Projetors’ of Immortality, or under 
: * takers 
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That the Age of the Ante-diluvian Patriarchs 1s to be computed by ' 
Solar or common Years, not by Lunar or Months. ‘ 


in reference to the Ante. diluvians and their fam’d Longevity, left 
we fhould feem to have proceeded upon an ill-grounded and mifta- 
ken fuppofition, we are bound to take notice of, and confute, That 
Opinion which makes the Years of the: Ante-diluvian Patriarchs to 
have been Lunar; not Solar, and fo would bear us in hand, that 
they liv’d only fo many Months, as Scripture faith they liv’d Years. 
Seeing there is nothing could drive Men to this bold interpreta- | 
tion, but the incredibility of thething,as they fanfied; They having He 
no Notions or Hypsthefis whereby it could appear. intelligible or 
poffible to. them; and feeing we have taken away that ftumbling- 
ftone, and fhew’d it not.only poffible but neceffary, according to 
the conftitution of that World, that the periods of Life fhould be 
far longer than in this; by removing the ground or occafion of their 
mifinterpretation, we hope we haye yndeceiv’d them, and let them Ht 
{ee that there is no need of that fubterfuge, either to prevent anin- Ht 
congruity, or fave the credit of the Sacred Hiftorian. ) i 
But as this opinion is inconfiftent with Nature truly underftood, 
fo is it alfo.with common Hiftory; for befides what I have already | 
mention’d inthe firft Chapter of this Book, Yofephus tells us, that ,, Fe | 
the Hiftorians of all Nations, both Greeks and Barbarians, give the ἀπειρία. ᾿ 
fame account of the firft Inhabitants of the Earth , Manetho, who 
writ the ftory of the Ayptians, Berofus, who writ the Chaldzan Hi- 
frory, and. thofe Authors that have given us an account of. the Phoenician 
Antiquities befides Molus and Heltiaus, and Hieronymus the Aigyp- 
tian, and.amongft the Greeks Hefiodus; Hecateus, Hellanicus, Acu- 
filaus, Ephorus and Nicolaus: We have the Suffrages of all.thefe,and 
their common confent;that. in the fift Ages of the World Men liv'd a thou- nd 
fand Years. Now we cannot well fuppofe,that all thefe Hiftorians meant | 
Lunar Years; or that they all confpir’d together to make: and pro- 
pagate ajbable. ᾿ 
Laftly,as Nature.and Profane Hiftory do difown and ᾿ςοπίαξθ 
this opinion, fo much more doth Sacred Hiftory ;, not. indeed in 
profefsd terms, for Mo/es doth not ed that. he ufeth Solar ne ee 
2 ut 
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"But by fever al marks and obieivations, or collateral Argun nents, it 
may be cleatly collected, that he doth not ufe Lawar. As firit, be- 
caufe He diftinguifheth "Months and Years in the Hiftory of the De- 
luge, and‘ of the life of Noah; ‘for Gen. 7.11. he faith in the fix 
hundredth ie of Noah's life, in the fecond month sc. It cannot 
be imagin’d that in the fame ver [ὁ and fentence thefe two terms of 
Year and Mouth thould be fo confounded as to fignifie the fame thi Ing 5 
and therefore Moab’s Years were not the fame with Months, nor con- 
fequently thofe of the other Patriarchs, for we have no reafon te make 
any difference. Befides, what ground was there, or how was it proper 
or pertinent to reckon, as Mofes does there, firft, fecond, third 
Month, as fo ole soins to a Year, if every one of them was a 
Year? And fe ‘cing the Delus xe begun in the fix hundredth year of 
Noah's life, and in the fecond Meet and ended in the fix hundredth 
dnd firft-Year (Chap. 8. 13.) the firft or fecond Month, all that was 
betwixt thefe two terms, or all the duration of the Deluge, made but 
one yeat.in Noah's life, or it may be not fo much; and we know 
Mofes reckons“a great * many Months in the guration ‘of the Deluge; 
fo as thisis a demonftratton'‘that MMoah’s years are not to be si 
ftood of Lmiar, And to. imagine’ that his ears are το be under. 
ftsod one way, and thofe of’ his fellow-Patriarchs another, would be 
an inaccountable fiction. ‘This Argument therefore extends to all the 
Ante-diluvians ;. And Woad’s life will take inthe Poftdiluyians too, 
for you fee part of it rutis amoneft them, and ‘ties together the two 
peat fo that if we exclude Lunar years from his life, we exchide 
them ftom all, thofe of his Fathers, and thofe of his Childreti. 
--Secondly, if. Lunar years were under ftood in the Ages οἵ the Ante- 
diluvian Patriarchs, the interval betwixt the Creation rand the Deluge 
would be too fhort, and in many’ refpects incongruous. There woul id 
be but 1656° im: snths from the beginning of the World té the'Plood ; 
which converted into,common yeas, make but 127 ἌΣ. and: five 
thonths, for'that interval.” This perverts all Chronology, arid ‘befides, 
rakes the nutiber of people fo’ fmall and meont fiderable ‘at ‘thé time 
of the Deluge, ‘that deftroying of the World then wasnotfo' much 
as deftroying, of ‘a Country. Town would be how: | For’ ffom one 
couple you, cannot well tmnagine there ‘could arife above’ five hundr ed 


sa petfons ‘itt fo, fhort: atime ; “but if there was a thoufaud, “tis not fo 


many as we: Hive fometimes ina good Country Village. And were 
fie’ Flood-gates® of qa open’d, and the ‘great Aby fs broken up 
ro deftroy fuch an handful of peopler and the Waters rais‘d ‘fifteen 
Cubits ‘above the’ highef? Mountains throughout the face of the Earth, 
ἐδ drowit ἃ Patith ‘or two? isnot this more incredible thar ovr Age 
of the Pattiarchs > Befides, This fhort interval doth not leave oom for 
¥en Generations; which we find “from. Adam’ τὸ the Flood, nor’ al- 
tows “the Pattiarchs age enough at. the time when they ‘are faid to 
have gor'Children. One ‘hundred’ twenty feveit “years’ for- Ten Ὁ e- 
iictations is νον ftrait; and of thefe you'muft take’off forty? fix‘ years 
for one Generation only, or for Nosh, for he liv’d fix twndfed years 
before the Flood, and if they were Lunar, they ‘Ww ovild’ ‘coime thow- 
ever τὸ forty fix of ont years’, fo that for the ‘other ‘Nie ‘Genera: 
tions you would have but eich ty one y ears, ‘thats! nine vedrPaypiece 
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at which Age they muftall be fuppds'd to have begun to get Chil: 
dren; whichyoucannot but think a very abfurd fuppofition; Thus 
it would be, if you divide the whole time equally amongftithe Nine 
Generations, but if you confider fome fingle inftances, as they are fet 
down by Mofes, tis ftill worfe; for Mahaleel and his: Grandchild 
Enoch are faid tohave got Children at fixty five years of Age, »which 
if you fuppofe months, they were but five years oldat that'time, now 
I appeal to any one, Whether itis more inoredible that men fhould 
live.to theage of nine hundred: years; or thatthey,fhould beget Chil: 
dren at the age οἵ five years. d 
You will fay,. it may. be, τὶς true thefe inconveniences follow, 16 
our Hebrew Copies of the Old Teftament be Authentick 5; but if the 
Greek Tranflation by the Septuagint -be of better Authority; as fome 
would have it to be, that gives'a little relief-in this cafe; for the Sep- 
twagint make the diftance from: the Creation to the Flood fix hun- 
dred years more:than the Hebrew’ Text does, and forgive usa little 
more room for our Ten Generations: And not onlyfo, ‘but they 
have fo conveniently difpos’d thofe additional years, as to falve the 
other inconvenience τού, of the Patriarchs having Children fo young; 
for, what. Patriarchs are found to have got) Children fooner~ than 
the reft, and fo foon, that upon a computation by Lanas. years, they 
would be but meer Children themfelves at that time, to thefe, more 
years. are added and plac’d opportumely, before the time of their 
getting Children;—fo as-one\ can fcarce: forbear-to think-that it was 
done on purpofe to.cureithat\inconvenience,.and. to favour-and pro- 
tec.the computation by-Laxan years, The-thing looks-folike an 
artifice, and-as.done to ἔδενε a\turn, that-one-cannot but-have a lefs 
opinion of that Chronology for it. mtn 
But not to.enter_upon-that difpute at» prefent,-methinks-they have 
not. wrought the.cure effectually ‘enough ;-fer-with thefefirx-hundred 
Lunar_years—added, the-fumm/ will be only—one—hundred feventy 
three commonyeats-and-odd months ;-and-frem thefe-deducting, 
a3-we-did..before,for Aloah;.forty fix years;-and-for-Adam,-or the 
γῇ Generation, about—eighteeni, (for he was two hundred and 
thirty years-old,-according toothie Septuagint, when he begot Seth ) 
there will remain-but-one saundred and nine years for eight Gene- 
rations ; which will be thirteen years a-piece and odd months ; a 
low. age togetrchildren in, ἀπά τὸ hold for eight:Generations: toge- 
ther... Neither isthe other inconvenience wexmention’d;:'well curd 
byithe Sepemagint account, namely, the {mall number: of people that 
would, be in; the: Worldo:at the Deluges for the Sepiaagint account, 
if, underftood. τοῦ; Lunar yeats; adds. but forty {x comm<dn ‘years: te 
the Hebrew. account, and:to«the:age of thé :\Worldat the Deluge, sin 
which,time there\could \:besbut.awery fimiall.vacceffion to» the num- 
her,of, Mankirid.ni:So as: both thefe incongiruities continue, though 
nos {in the fame degree, anddtand good \in: €ither' accourit, if it be 
underftood of sLwnar vearss\1 28 © τ πον ls 
, Thirdly, °Tis manifeft:from ) other. Textsinof Scripture; and) from 
other-confiderations; thatout fir Fathersisdiy’dovery:long, cand \con- 
fiderably longer, than men-haveidoneé fined; bwheveas if theiriyears be 
interpreted Lunar, there is not .one sof them that ‘tiv’ dito: the see 
᾿ that 
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that Men do now; Methufalah himfelf did not reach. threefcore and 
fifteen years, upon that interpretation; Which doth deprefs them 
not only below thofe that {ν᾿ ἃ next to the Flocd, but below all fol- 
lowing Generations to this day ; and thofe firft Ages of the World: 
which were always celebrated for ftrength and vivacity, are made as 
weak and feeble asthe laft dregs of. Nature. We may obferve, that 
after the Flood for fome time, till the priftine Crafs of the Body 
was broken by the new: .courfe of Nature, they liv’d five, four, 
three, two hundred years, and the Life of Men fhortn’d by degrees ;, 
but before the Flood, when they liv’d ‘longer, there was no fuch 
decreafe or gradual declenfion in their lives. For Moab, who was 
the laft, liv’d longer than Adam; and Methufalah who was laft but 
two, livd the longeft of all: So that it was not fimply their di- 
fiance from the beginning of the World that made them. live a 
fhorter time, but fome change which happen’d in Nature after fuch 
aperiod of time; namelyoat the Deluge, when the declenfion begun. 
Let’s fet down the Table of both ftates. 


A Table of the Ages of the Poft- 
A Table of the Ages of the Aute- diluvian Fathers, from Shem to 


diluvian’ Fathers. Jofeph. 
Years. Years. 
Adam — cscs 930~ | ϑξεμηαιει.., al 666 
Seth +2. 912 Arphaxad. 438 
Enos aco! said esl) 90 Sealab 433 
Cainan Popa 910° Eber 464 
Mabaleet ——————895 Peleg otatgisig 
Faved + —__— 962 Rey +—__ a 3g 
Enoch 365 Serag ———-—______ 436 
Methufalab ——— 969 Nahor + 48 
Lamech “ae ae + 77-7 Derah 205 
Noah ---.--- 950 Abraham 175 
on ! {πᾶς ae 180 
[ Facob  ] 47 
Fofeph ——— ΓΙΡ 


From thefe Tables we fee that Mens Lives were much longer be- 
fore the Flood, and next after it, than. they are now which-alfo 
is confirm’d ‘undeniably by ‘facob’s complaint of the fhortnefs of ‘hig 
life, in comparifon of his Fore-fathers}; when he had liv’d one hun: 
dred and thirty years, Gen. 47.9. The days of thé years of my pilgri- 
mage ave an-bundred and thirty years; few and evil have the days of the 
years of my life been, and :have not attained unto thedays of the years of 
the life of my Fathers. \'There was then, ’tis certain, long-liv'domen 
in the World before: Facob’s time ; when were they, before the Flood 
or after? We fay both, according as the ‘Tables fhew ir? Bur if 
you count by Lunar years, there never were any, either before or 
after, andFacob’s complaint ‘was uniuft and falfe; for he wasthe 
oldeft Manin the World-himfelf;\or-at-leaft there was none of his’ 
Fore-fathers:that ‘liv’d fo long as he. | 
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The Patrons of this;opinion muft needs find themfelves: at a lofs, 
how or where to, break, off the account,,.of dwar years in Sacred 
Hiftory, if they oncejadmit it. [f they fay, that way of counting 
muit, only, be,extended, to the Flood, then, they,make. the Pol 
diluvian Fathers longer liv d than the Ante-diluvian 9. did the Flood 
bring in Longevity. 2,how could that be the caufe of fuchdnefiect? 
Befides,, if. they allow the Poft-diluvians to have liv'dfix hundred 
(common ).years, that being clearly beyond: theeltandard, of our 
lives, \L-fhould. never iftick:at two; or three, hundred, years more for 
the firtt, Ages of the World. . If they: extend their Lunar account 
to the Poft-diluvians too, they will till,be. intangled-in, worfe ab: 
furdities , for they muft' make their; lives miferably (hort, and thei: 
Age. of, getting Children. altogether incongruous, and: impoffible: 
Nahor, for example, when he was,but two: yearsand; three months 
old mutt have begot Térah, Abraham's Father). Andall the;reft bes 
twixt,him and Shem mutt have had Children beforethey-were three 
years old:, A -pretty race: of Pigmies.. ‘Ehen theiri lives were pro; 
portionably  fhort, -forthis Nahor liv’d but. eleven years and fix 
months at this rates. and his Grandchild dbrabam,whoiis faid'to have 
died im 4 good old age, and full of years, (Gen.25. 8.) was not four- 
teen years old. What a ridiculous account this gives of Scripture- 
Chronology and Genealogies? But you'll fay, it may be, thefe Lanar 
years are not tobe carried fo far as Abraham neither; tell us then 
where you'll ftop, and why you ffop in fuch a piace rather than 
another. Ifyou once take in Lunar years, what ground is there in 
the Textj'or in the Hittory, that you \fhould change: your.way: of 
computing, at fucha time, or in fucha place? All our Ancient, Chro- 
nology is founded upon, the Books of Mo/es, where the terms and 
periods of times are’expreft by years,and often by Genealogies, and 
the Livesof Men; now if thefe’ yeai's are: fometimes τὸ be interpre- 
ted Lunar, and fometimes Solar, without any diftin&ionmadein the 
Text, what light or certain,rule have wetogoby? jet.thefé Authors 
name to us the parts and places where, and only whiere, the Lanar 
years are to be underftood, and I dare undertake to fhow, that their 
method is not only arbitrary, but abfurd and incoherent. 

To conclude this Difcourfe, we cannot but repeat what we have 
partly obferv'd before, How neceflary it is to under‘ftand Nature, 
if we would rightly underftand thofe things in holy Writ) that re- 
late to.the- Natural, World. For'without this knowledge, as we 
are apt to think fome things cortfiftent and credible, that: are: really 
impoffible in Nature; fo on the other hand, we are apt to look upon 
other things as incredible and impoffible that are: really founded 
in: Nature. And feeing every one is willing fo to!expound Scrip- 
tute, as it may be 10. them good fence, and confiftent with their 
Notions inother ‘things, they are forc’d many times to go againft 
the eafie and natural,importance of the words, and to invent othet 
interpretations more compliant with theif principles, and, as they 
think, with the nature of things. We have, I fay, a great inftance 
of this before us in the Scripture-Hiftory :of the long lives of the 
Ante-diluvians, where without any ground of fhadow of ground 
in the Narration, only» to comply with a. miftaken eo kanilt 
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and their ignorance of the Primitive World,’many men‘would 
beat down the Scripture account of years into‘months, and fink the 
lives of thofe τ Fathers. kelow the rate of the worft’ of Ages. 
Whereby that great Monument, which Providence hath Jéft us of 
the firft World, and of its difference from the Second, woéuld' not 
only be defac’d, but wholly demolifh’d. “And all this fprung only 
from the feeming incredibility of the thing , for they cannot fhew 
in any part of Stripture, New or Old, that thefe Lunar. feats’ are 
made ufe of, or that any computation, ‘literal ‘or Prophetical, ‘pro- 
ceeds upon them: Nor that there is any thing in the Text or'Con- 
text of that place, that argues or intimates any fuch account. © We 
have endeavourd, upon’ this occafion, effectually to prevent’ this 
mifcon(truction of Sacred Hiftory, for the future; both by fhowing 
the incongruities that follow upon it, and alfo.that there is no ne- 
ceflity from Nature of any fuch fhift or evafion, as that is : ‘But ra- 
ther on the contrary, that we have juft and neceffary reafons ‘to con: 
clude, That asthe Forms of all things would: be far more permanent 
and lafting in that Primitive ftate of the Heavens and the Earth; fo 
particularly *the Lives of Men, and of other Animals. 


Earth. 
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CHAP. V. 


Concerning the Waters of the Primitive Earth: What the 
fiate of the Regions of the Air was then, and how all 
Waters proceeded from them ; how the Rivers arse, what 
was their courfe, and how they ended....Some things in 
Sacred Writ that confirm this Hydrography of the» firft 
Farth; efpecial!y the Origin of the Rainbow. 


_JAving thus far clear'd our way to Paradife, and’ given’a ra- 
tional account of its general properties 5 before we proceed to 
difcourfe of the place of it, there is one affair of moment, con- 
cerning this Primitive Earth, that muft firft be ftated and explain’d ; 
and that is, How it was water'd; from what caufes, arid in’ what 
manner. How could Yountains rife, or Rivers fow inan Earth of 
that ‘Form and Nature? We have fhut up the Sea with thick walls 
on every fide, and taken away all communication that could be 
‘twixt it ἀπά ἀπὸ External Earth; and) we have remov’d all the 
Hills and the Mountains where the Springs ufe to rife, and whence 
the Rivers defceridto water the face of the ground: And laftly, we 
have left no iffue for thefe Rivers, no Ocean to receive them, nor 
any other place to disburthen themfelves into: So that our New- 
found World is like to be a dry and barren Wildernefs, and fo far - 
from being Paradiftacal, that it would fearce be habitable.” * 
IT confefs there was nothing in this whole Theory that save fuch 
a {top to my thoughts, as this part of it, concerning the Rivers of 
orn the 
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the firft Earth; how they rife, how they flowd, and how they 
ended. It feemd at firft, that we had wip’d away at once the No- 
tion and whole Doéctrine of Rivers, we had turn’d the Earth fo 
fmooth, that there was not an Hill or rifing for the head of a 
Spring, nor any fall or defcent for the courfe of a River: Befides, 
Thad fuckt in the common opinion of Philofophers,. That all Rivers 
rife from the Sea, and return to it again; and both thofe pailages, 
I fee, were ftopt up inthat Earth. This gave me occafion to reflect 
upon the modern and more folid opinion, concerning the Origin of 
Fountains and Rivers, That they rife chiefly from Rains and mel- | | 
ted Snows, and not from the Sea alone; and as foon asI had de. Feit 
murrd in that particular, I fee it was neceflary toconfider, and ex- ee 
amine, how the Rains fell in that firft Earth, to underftand what a | 
the ftate of their Waters and Rivers would be. aie 


And I had no fooner applid my felf to that Inquiry, but I eafily ane 
difcoverd, that the Order of Nature in the Regions of the Air, ae 
would be then very different from what it is now, and the Meteoro- | 
logy of that World was of another fort from that of the prefent: Hi 
The Air was always calm and equal, there could be no violent Me- i 
teors there, nor any that proceeded from extremity of Cold; as Ice; | 
Snow or Hail; nor Thunder neither; for the Clouds could not be- | 
of a quality and confiftency fit for fuch an effect, either by falling " 
one upon another, or by their difruption. And asfor Winds, they Het | 
could not beeither impetuous or irregular in that Earth ; feeing there | 
were neither Mountains nor any other inequalitivs to obftrua@ the | 
courfe of the Vapours; nor any unequal Seafons, or unequal action th 
of the Sun, nur any contrary and ftrugling motions of the Air: Na- 
ture was then a ftranger to all thofe diforders. But as for watery | 
Meteors, or thofe that rife from watery Vapours mote immediately | 


2 


as Dews, and Rains, there could not but be plenty of thefe, infome 
part or other of that Earth; for.the action of the Sun in raifing Va- 
pours, was very {trong and very conflant, and the Earth was at firft 
moift and foft, and according as it grew more dry, the Rays of the A 
Sun would pierce more deep into it, and reach at length the Wii 
great Aby{s which lay underneath, and was an unexhautted ftorehoufe ᾿"" 
of new Vapours. But, ‘tis true, the fame heat which extracted thefe Ha 
Vapours fo copioufly, would alfo hinder them from condenfing into al 
Clouds or Rain, in the warmer parts of the Earth; and there being 
no Mountains at that time, nor contrary Winds, nor any fuch caufes 
to ftop them or comprefs them, we .muft confider which way they 
would tend, and what their courfe would be, and whether they 
would any where meet with caufes capable to change or condenfe 
them; for upon this, “tis manifeft, would depend the Meteors of that | 
Air, and the Waters of that Earth.. | i 

And as the heat of the Sun was chiefly towards the middle parts of 
the Earth, fo the copious Vapours rais‘d there were moft rarified and 
agitated ; and being once in the open Air, their courfe would be that i 
way, where they found leaft refiftance to their motion; and that 
would certainly be towards the Poles, and the colder Regions of the 
Earth. For Eaft and Weft they would meet with as warm an Air, 
and Vapours -as much agitated as themfelves, which therefore would 
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not yield to their progrefs that way; but towards the North and the 
South, they would find a more eafie paffage, the Cold. of thofe parts 
attracting them, as we call it, that is, making way to their motion 
and dilatation without much refiftance, as Mountains and Cold places 
ufually draw Vapours from the warmer. So as the regular and con- 
ftant courfe of the Vapours of that Earth, which were rais’d chiefly 
about the Aquinottial and middle parts of it, would be towards 
the extream parts of it, or towards the Poles. 

And in confequence of this, when thefe Vapours were arriv’d in 
thofe cooler Climats, and cooler parts of the Air, they would be 
condens'd into Rain; for wanting there the caufe of their agita- 
tion, namely, the heat of the Sun, their motion would foon begin 
to languifh, and they would fall clofer to one another in the form 
of Water. For the difference betwixt Vapours and Water is only 
gradual, and confifts in this, that Vapours are in a flying motion, 
feparate and diftant each from another; but the parts of Water 
are in a creeping motion, clofe to one another; like a fwarm of 
Bees, when they are fetled ; as Vapours refemble the fame Bees in 
the Air before they fettle together. Now there is nothing puts 
thefe Vapours upon the wing, or keeps them fo, but a ftrong agi- 
tation by Heat ; and whenthat fails, as it muftdo in all colder places 
and Regions, they neceffarily return to Water again. Accordingly 
therefore we mutt fuppofe they would foon, after they reacht thefe 
cold Regions, be condens’d, and fall downin a continual Rain or 
Dew upon thofe parts of the Earth. I fay a continual Rain; for fee- 
ing the action of the Sun, which rais’d the Vapours, was ( at that 
time ) always the fame, and the ftate of the Air always alike, nor 
any crofs Winds, nor any thing elfe that could hinder the courfe 
of the Vapours towards the Poles, nor their condenfation when ar- 
riv’'d there; Ἐς manifeft there would be a conftant Source or ftore- 
houfe of Waters in thofe parts of the Air, and in thofe parts of 
the Earth. 

And this, I think, was the eftablifht order of Nature in that 
World, this was the ftate of the Ante-diluvian Heavens and Earth ; 
all their Waters came from above, and that with a confiant fupply 
and circulation; for when the croud of Vapours, rais’d about the 
middle parts of the Earth, found vent and iffue this way towards 
the Poles, the paffage being once open’d, and the Chanel made, the 
Current would be ftill continued without intermiffion ; and as they 
were diffolv’d and fpent there, they would fuck in more and more 
of thofe which followed, and came in frefh ftreams from the hot- 
ter Climates. Ariftorle, 1 remember, in his Meteors, fpeaking of 
the courfe of the Vapours, faith, there is a River in the Air, con- 
ftantly fowing betwixt the Heavens and the Earth, made by the 
afcending and defcending Vapours,; This was more remarkably 
true in the Primitive Earth, where the ftate of Nature was 
more conftant and regular 5 there was indeed an uninterrupted 
flood of Vapours rifing in one Region of the Earth, and flowing to 
another, and there continually diftilling in Dews and Rain, which 
made this'Aereal River. As may be eafily apprehended from this 
Scheme of the Earth and Air. 

Thus 
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Thus we have found a Source for Waters in the firft Earth, 
which had no communication with the Sea; and a Source that 
would never fail, neither diminifh or overflow, but feed the Earth 
with an equal fupply throughout all the parts of the year. But 
there is a fecond difficulty that appears at theend of this, Howthefe 
Waters would flow upon the even furface of the Earth, or form 
themfelves into Rivers ;;there beirig:nodefcent or declivity for their 
courfe.... There were no;Hills, nor Mountains, nor high Latids:in 
the firft Earth, and:if thefe, Rains fellin.the frigit:Zories, or towards 
the Poles, there they. would ftand,/\in-Lakes-and;Pools, havingino 
defcent one way more., than another);, and fo, theréft of the Earth 
would be no better for them. . This;.I-confefs;appedridsas'igreat 
a difficulty as the former, and would be unanfwerable; for ought 
I know,-if that firft.Karth was not,water'd by Dews)only.(.as I be- 
lieve fome Worlds‘are).or had: been}-exactly, Spherical; :but: we 
noted, before,. that it was Oval. or, Oblong ;;and|inifuch ἃ Figure; 
tis manifeft, the Polar parts are higher than theEquinoctial; that 
is, more-remote fromthe, Centets,as appears; to» the eye ancthis 
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Scheme. ‘This affords us a prefent remedy, and fets us free of the 
fecond difficulty ; for by this means the Waters which fell about 
the extreme parts of the Earth, would have a continual defcent to- 
wards the middle parts of it; this Figure gives them motion and 
diftribution ; and many Rivers and Rivulets would flow from thofe 
Mother-Lakes to refrefh the face of the Earth, bending their courfe 
{till towards the middle parts of it. 
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Tis true, Théfe derivationsiof the Waters at firlt would bevery 
irregular and: diffufe; till the Chanels were’a Httle worn and hol: 
lowed) and. ‘though:that Eatth was fmooth: and’ ‘uniform, yet “tis 
impoffible, upon ‘an‘inclining’ furface, but that Waters fhould find 
al way of creeping ‘downwards,‘as we ‘fee upon'a fmooth “Table; 
or-a:flage'd ‘Pavement, if there be the leaft inclination; ‘Water will 
fidwifrom the ‘higher to the lower parts of it, either directly, of 
winding to and: frot So the! finoothnefs of that Earth wotild’ be 
no hindrance τοι πὸ courfe‘of'the Rivers; provided there was ἃ gé- 
nerak deéclivity ‘in the'fite and Uibration of it, as ’tis ‘plain there’ was 
from the! Poles towards the Aiquator. “The Current’ indeed would 
beveafie and gentle’ all along,’andifit chane’d'in fome'places to 
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re(t or be ftopt, it would fpread it felf into a pleafant: Lake, till by 
tvefh fupplies it had rais'd its Waters fo high, as to overflow and 
break loofe asain, then it would purfue its way, with many other 
Rivers its companions, through all the temperate Climates, as far 


as the Torrid Zone. 


But you'll fay, When they’ were got thither, what would be- 
come of them then? How would they end or finifh their courfe? 
This isthe third difficulty,concerning the ending of the Rivers in that 
Earth; what iflue could they have when they were come to the 
middle parts of it, whether it feems, they all tendéd. There was 
no Sea to lofe themfelves in, as our Rivers-do; nor any Subterra- 
neous pa‘lages to throw themfelves into; how would they die, what 
would be their fate at lafte I anfwer, The greater Rivers, when 
they were come towards thofe parts of the Earth, would be divided 
into many branches, or a multitude of Rivulets; and thofe would 
be partly exhal’d by the heat of the Sun, and partly drunk up by 
the dry and fandy Earth. 
to pafs, requires a little further Explication. 

We mutt therefore obferve in the firft place, that thofe Rivers as 
they drew nearer to the Aiquinotal parts, would find a lefs decli- 
vity or defcent of ground than in the beginning or former part of 
their courfe; that is evident from the Oval Figure of the Earth, 
for near the middle parts of an Oval, the Semidiameters, as I may 
call them, are very little fhorter one than another; and for this 
reafon the Rivers,when they were advanc’d towards the middle parts 
of the Earth,would begin to fuw more flowly, arid by that weaknefs of 
their Current, fuffer themfelves eafily to be divided and diftraéed 
into feveral leffer ftreams and Rivulets; or elfe, having ho force to 
wear a Chanel, would lie fhallow uponthe ground like a plath of Wa- 
ter; and in bothcafes their Waters would be much more expos’d to 
the action of the Sun, than if they had kept together in a deeper 
Chanel, as they were before. 

Secondly, We mutt obferve, tha 
reach to the middle of the Torrid Zone, for want of defcent; that 
part of the Earth having the Sun always perpendicular over it, and 
being refrefht by no River 
and be converted at lensth into a kind of fandy Defart ; fo as all the 
Waters that were carried thus far, and were not exhal’d and con- 
fum’d by the Sun, would be fuckt up, asin a Spunge, by thefe 
Sands of the Torrid Zone. 
the Rivers of the firft Earth were buried; and this is nothing but 
what happens ftill in feveral parts of the prefent Earth, efpecially in 
Africh., where many Rivers never flow into the Sea, but expire after 
the fame mantier as thefe did, drunk up by the Sun-and the Sands. 
And one arin of Euphrates dies, as 1 temember, amongit' the Sands 
of Arabia, afver the rnaninet of the Rivers of the firtt Earth. 

Thus we have *conquer'd the sreateft difficulty, Τὴ τὴν apprehen- 
fion; in'this whole Theoty,°7o find out the ftate of the Rivers in the 
Primitive and Ante-diluyian Earth, their origin, coiirfe; atid period. 
We have been fore’d to wir! out’ gtourid'by Inches; andhave divided 
the difficulty mito parts; that-we might encounter them firiglé with 


But how and in what mannet this came 


t feeing thefe Waters could not 


s, would become extremely dry and parch’d, 


This was the common Grave wherein 
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more eafe.. ‘The Rivers of that Earth, you fee, were in moft refpeéts 
different, and in fome contrary to ours; and if you could turn our 
Rivers backwards, to run from the Sea towards their Fountain-heads, 
they would more refemble the courfe of thofe Ante-diluvian Rivers ; 
for they were greateft at their firft fetting out, and-the Current after- 
wards, when it was more weak, and the Chanel more fhallow, 
was divided'into many branches, and little Rivers; like the Arteries 
in our Body, that carry the Blood, they are greateft at firft, and the 
further they go from the Heart, their Source, the lefs they growand 
divide into a multitude of little branches, which lofe themfelves in- 
fentibly in the habit of the flefh, as thefe little Floods did in the 


Sands of the Earth. 


Becaufe it pleafeth more, and makes a greater impreffion upon us, 
to fee things reprefented to the Eye, than to read their defcription ‘in 
words, we have ventur’d to sive a model of the Primeval Earth, 
with its Zones or greater Climates, and the general order and tracts 
of its Rivers: Not that we believe things to have been in the very 
fame form as here exhibited, but this may ferve as a general ddea of 
that Earth, which may be wrought into, more exactnefs, according as 
we.are able to enlarge or correét our thoughts hereafter. And as the 
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Zones here reprefented refemble the Belts or Fafcie of Fupiter, fo 
we fuppofe them to proceed from like caufes, if that Planet be in an 
Ante-diluvian ftate, as the Earth we here reprefent. As for the Polar 
parts in that firft Earth, I can fay very littleofthem, they would make 
a Scene by themfelves, anda very particular one; The Sun wouldbe ie 
perpetually in their Horizon, which makes me think the Rains would 1} 
not fail fo much there asin the other parts οἵ the Frigid Zones; | 
where accordingly we have made their chief feat and receptacle. That 

they flow’d from thence in fuch a like manner-as is here reprefented; 

we have already prov'd; And fometimes in their pafiage {welling into 

Lakes, and towards the end of their courfe parting into feveral 

ftreams arid branches, they would water thofe parts of the Earth like ἢ 
a Garden. “1: 

We have before compar’d the branchings of thefe Rivers towards SEE 

the end of their courfe to the ramifications of the Arteries in the Body, SAM 
when they are far from the Heart near the extream parts; and fome,; 
it may be, looking upon this Scheme, would carry the comparifon " 
further, and Γυρροῖρδ, that as in the Body the Bloud is not loft inthe eae | 
habit of the flefh, but ftrain’d thorough it, and taken up again by a 
the little branches of the Veins; fo in that Earth the Waters were Want 
not loft in thofe Sands of the Torrid Zone, but ftrain’d or percola- 1111} 
ted thorough them, and receiv’d into the Chanels of the other Hemi- 
fphere. This indeed would in fome meafure anfwer the Notion 
which feveral of the Ancient Fathers make ufe of, that the Rivers of 
Paradife were trajeed out of the other Hemifphereinto this, by Sub- 
terraneous paflages. But, I confefs, I could never fee it poffible, HG 
how fuch a trajection could be made, nor how they could have any 1} 
motion, being arriv’d in another Hemifphere; and therefore I am 
apt to believe, that doctrine amongft the Ancients arofe from an in- ἢ" 
tanglement in their principles; They fuppos’d generally, that Para+ ! 
dife was in the other Hemifphere, as we fhall have occafion to fhow 

hereafter; and yet they believ’'d that Tsgris, Euphrates, Nile, and 

Ganges were the Rivers of Paradife, or cameout of it; andthefetwo 

opinions they could not reconcile, or make out, but by fuppofing 

that thefe four Rivers had their Fountain-heads in the other Hemi 

fphere, and by fome wonderful trajection broke out again here. This 

was the expedient they found out to make their opinions confiftent | 
one with another; but this is a method to me altogether uncon- i 
ceivable; and, for my part, I do not love to be led out of my depth; | 
leaning only upon Antiquity. How there could be any fuch com- 

munication, either above ground, or under ground, betwixtthe two 

Hemifpheres, does not appear, and therefore we muft ftill fuppofe 

the Torrid Zone to have been the Barrier betwixt them, which nothing | 
could pafs either way. ἢ" 

We have now examin’d and determin’d the ftate of the Air, and | 

of the Waters in the Primitive Earth, by the light and confequences 

of reafon ; and we muft not wonder to find them.different from the 
-prefent order of Nature; what things are faid of them, or relating 

to them in Holy Writ, do teftifie or imply as much 3 and it will be 

worth our time to make fome reflection upon thofe paflages for out 


further confirmation. Mo/es tells us, that the Rasnbow was fet a es 
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Clouds after the Deluge; thofe Heavens then that never had a Rain-bow 
before,were certainly of a conftitution very different from ours. And 
S. Peter doth formally and expredfly tell us, that the Old Heavens, or 
the Ante-diluvian Heavens had a different conftitution from ours, 
and particularly, that they were compos’d or conftituted of Waters 
which Philofophy of the Apoftle’s may be eafily underftood, if we 
attend to two things, firft, that the Heavens he fpeaks of, were not 
the Starry Heavens, but the Aereal Heavens, or the Regions of our 
Air, where the Meteors are; Secondly, That there were no Meteors 
in thofe Regions, or in thofe Heavens, till the Deluge, but watery 
Meteors, and therefore, he fays, they confifted of Water.. And this 
fhows the foundation upon which thatdefcription ismade, how co- 
herently the Apoftle argues, and an{fwers the objection there propos’d : 
how juftly alfo he diftinguifheth the firft Heavens from the prefent 
Heavens, or rather oppofeth them one to another; becaufe as thofe 
were conftituted of Water and watery Meteors only, fothe prefent 
Heavens, he faith, have treafures of Fire, fiery Exhalations and Me- 
teors, and a difpofition to become the Executioners of the Divine 
wrath and decrees in the final Conflagration of the Earth. 
This minds me alfo of the Celeftial Waters, or the Waters above 
the Firmaments, which Scripture fometimes mentions, and which, 
methinks, cannot be explain’d fo fitly and emphatically upon any 
fuppofition as this of ours. Thofe who place them above the Starry 
Heavens, feem neither to underftand Aftronomy nor Philofophy ; 
and, on the other hand, if nothing be underftood by them, but the 
Clouds and the middle Region of the Air, as it is at prefent, me- 
thinks that was no fuch eminent and remarkable thing, as to deferve 
a particular commemoration by Mofes in his fix days work ; but if 
we underftand them, not as they are now, but as they were then, 
the only Source of Waters, or the only Source of Waters upon that 
Earth, ( for they had not one drop of Water but what was Celeftial,) 
this gives it a new force and Emphafis: Befides, the whole middle 
Region having no other fort of Meteors but them, That made it fill 
the greater fingularity, and more worthy commemoration. As for 
the Rivers of Paradife, there is nothing faid concerning their Source, 
or their iffue, that is either contrary to this, or that is not agreeable 
to the general account we have given uf the Waters and Rivers 
of the firft Earth. They are not faid to rife from any Mountain, but 
{rom a great River, or akind of Lakein Eden, according tothe cuftom 
of the Rivers of that Earth: And as for their end and iffue, Mofes 
doth not fay, that they disburthen’d themfelves into this or that Sea, 
as they ufually do in the defcription of great Rivers, but rather im- 
plies that they fpent themfelves in compaffing and watering certain 
Countries, which falls in again very eafily with our Hypothefis. But 
[ fay this rather to comply with the opinions of others,than of my own 
judgment. For I think that fuggeftion about the Supercceleftial 
Waters made by Mo/fes, was not fo much according to the firi@ na- 
ture and {peciality of Caufes, as for the eafe and profit of the People, 
in their belief and acknowledgment of Providence for fo great a be- 
nefit, by what Caufes foever it was brought to pafs. 
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But to return to the Rainbow, which ,we mention’d, before, and ! Ν᾽ | 
is not to be;pait over fofiightly. . This,we fay, isa Creature of the hi 
modern World, and Was not. feen nor, known before...the-Flood. 

Mofer (Gen. Qo 12,13 3.) prainly intimates. as much, or rather direct- 

ly affirms dt; for he [4 γ5, 1 The Bow. was fet.in τὴ8δ Clouds after-the 

Deluges ds a confirmation of the promife or, Covenant, which God 

made with, Woah, that he .would drown the ‘World no more with Het 
Water.. ; And how could it be a fign of this, or given.as a pledge 1 
and con‘irmation of fuch a promife, if it was.in the Clouds before, | 
and with no regard.to.,.this promife? and ftood there, it may be, 
when the. ὟΝ orld was. going to be drown’d..., This would have been 
but cold comiere to ΣΝ to have had fuch:a pledge of the Divine Ve- 
racity. ou ll fay, it may be, that it.was not a fign or, pledge that 
fignified iit but.yoluntarily only, and by Divine Inftitution s 
ham οἵ opinion, I confeis, that it fignifid: naturally, and by. con- | 
nexion with the effed, importing chins much, that the ftate of. Na+ iat i | 


ture was chang’d from,what it was before, ‘and fo chang’d,. that at 4 
the Earth was no more.in a condition: to perifh by Water... But ae 
however, let us grant that. it fignified only,by inftitution; ‘to make i a) 
it fignificant in this fence, it muft. be fomething new, otherwife it Hae | | 


could not fignifie any new.thing, or, be the contirn lation of ἃ new i 
promife, If God Almighty had faid to. Afoah, I make.a promife to WV LE 
you, and to all living Creatures, that the. World fhall never be de- "ἢ! 
ftroy’d by Water again,.and for. confirmation of this, Behold, I fee ety 
the a in the firmame ni:., Would this, have been, any firengthning of ἢ 
Noah’s faith, or any fatisfaction το. his..mind?, Why, fays Noah; 
the Sun was in the Firmament when the-Deluge .came, and was’a 
{pectator of.that fad Tragedy 5, why, may at not be fo again? what | 
fign or aflurance 15 this againtt a fecond Deluge? ;when God gives ἃ Wea 
fig en in the Heavens, or on the Earth, of any Prophecy. or Promife | ᾿ 
to be ΔΠ81 4, it muft be by fomething new, .or by fome change 
wrought in Nature ; whereby God doth teftife to us, that heis able \ 
and wi illing to ftand to his promife. God faysto Aha, Ask afign of the ta. 4: 

Lord 5 Ask it either in the depth, or in the height above: And when 

Ahaz ΓΙ ask no fign, God gives. one unaskt,’ Behold, a Virgin 

fhall conceive and beara Son. So,when Zachary was promis’d aSon, AN 
he asketh for a fian, Whereby fhall. I know. this? for Iam old, and my εὖ " 
Wife well ftricken in years ; and the fign.given him was, that he be." ™ iF 
came dumb, and continued fo till the promife was Full ἃ. Accord- 
ingly, when Abraham askt a fign whereby he might be affur'd of 
Seg s promife that his feed fhou’d inherit the Land of Canaan, Gen. 
15.8. Tis faid (ΠΡ 17.) When the Sun-went down and it was dark, 
behold a finoaking fi afl and a buruing Lamp paffed betwixt the pieces 
of the beatts that he had cut afunder. So in other inftances of figns i 
given in external Nature, as the fign given to King Hezekiah for his Πα. 38. i 
recovery, and to.Gideon for his victory, to conftm the promife 
made to Hezekiah, the fhadow. went back ten degrees in Ahaz Dial : F#48: 7 

And for Gideon, his Fleece was wet, and all the ground about it dry s 

and then to change. the trial, 2 mas dry,.and all the ground about it 

met. Thefe were all figns very proper, fignificant, and fatisfactory, 

having fomething fur ‘prif ing and extraordinary, yet thefe were figns 
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by inftitution only 5 andto be fuch they muft have fomething new 
and ftrange, as a mark ofthe hand of God, otherwife. they can 
have no force or fignificancy. Accordingly we fee Mofes himfelf in 
another place fpeaks this very fence, when in the Mutiny’ or Rebel- 
lion of Gorah and Dathan, he {peaks thus to the People, If thefe men 
die the common death of men, then the Lord hath not fent 716. But if the 
Lord make a new thing, ahd the Earth open her mouth and frrallow thein 
up, &c. then you {hall underfland that thefe men have provoked the Lord, 
Num.26.29,39. Soin'the cafe of Noah, τί God created ἃ new crea- 
ture (which:are Mofes’s ‘words in the forecited place ) the fign was 
effectual: But where every thing continues to be as it was before, 
and the face of Nature, in all its parts, the very fame, it cannot 
fienifie any thing new, nor any new intention in the Author of Na- 
ture; and confequently, cannot be a fign or pledge, a ‘token or af 
furance of the accomplifhment of any new Coyenarit or promife 
made by him. 

This, methinks, is plain to common Senfe, and to every Man’s 
Reafons but becaufe itis a thing of importance, to prove that there 
was no Rainbow ‘before the Flood, and will confrm a confiderable 
part of this Theory, by difcovering what:the ftate of the Air was 
in the Old World, give me leave to argue ita little further, and to 
remove fome prejudices that may keep others from aflenting to 
clear Reafon. 1 know ’tis ufually faid, that figns, like words, fig- 
nifie any thing by inftitution, or.may be applid to any thing by 
the will of the Impofer; as hanging out a white Flag is calling for 
mercy, a Buth at the door, a fign of Wine to be fold, and fuch 
like. But thefe are inftances nothing to our purpofe, thefe are figns 
of fomething prefent, and that fignifie only by ufe and repeated ex- 
perience; we are {peaking of figns of another nature, given in con- 
firmation of apromife, or threatning, or prophecy, and given with 
defign to cure our unbelief, or to excite and beget in us Faith in God, 
inthe Prophet, orin the Promifer, fuch figns, I fay, when they are 
wrought in external Nature, muft befome new Appearance, and muft 
thereby induce us to believe the effect,or more to believe it, than if there 
had been nofign; but only the affirmation of the Promifer, for other- 
wife the pretended fign is a meer Cypher and fuperfluity. But a 
thing that obtain’d before, and inthe fame manner ( even whenthat 
came to pafs, which. we arenow promis’ fhall not come to pafs 
again ) fignifies no more, than if there had been no fign at all: it 
can neither fignifie another courfe in Nature, nor another purpofe 
in God ; and therefore is perfectly infignificant. Some inftance in 
the Sacraments, Jewifh or Chriftian, and make them figns in fucha 
fence as the Rainbow is: But thofe are rather Symbolical repre- 
fentations or commemorations; and fome of them, marks of di- 
{tinction and confecration of our felves to God in fuch a Religion ; 
They were alfo new, and very particular when firft inftituted; but 
all fuch inftlances fall fhort and do not reach the cafe before us ; 
we are {peaking of figns confirmatory of a promife,; when there is 
fomething affirm’d de futuro, and to give us a further argument of 
the certainty of it, and of the power and veracity of the Promifer, 
a fign is given: This we fay, muft indifpenfably be fomcthing new, 
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otherwife it cannot have the nature, vertue, and influence of a 

fign. | . 

We have feen how incongruous: it would be to admit that the 

Rainbow appeard before the Leluge, and how dead.a fign thar 

would makeit, how forced, fruitlefsand inetfectual, as to the promife 

it was to conhrm ; Let us row on the other hand fuppofe, that it 

firft appeard to the Inhabitants of the Earth after the Deluge, 

How proper, and how appofite a {ign would this be for. Proviz 

dence to pitch upon, to connrm the Promife made to. Vozh and his 

pofterity, That the World iheuld be no more deftroy’d by Water? 

It had a fecret connexion with the efect it felf, and was fo far a 

natutal fign , but however appearing firft after the Deluge, and in 

a Watery Cloud, there was, methinks, ἃ great, eafinefs; and pro- 

priety of application for fuch a purpofe. And if we fuppofe, that 

while God Almighty was declaring his promife to Noah, and the wit 

fign of it, there appeard at the fame time in the Clouds 4 fair a \ | 

Rainbow, that marvellous and beautiful Meteor, which Woah had | B. ἢ 

never feen before; it could not but makea moft lively impreffion el 

upon him, quickning his Faith, and giving him comfort and affu- "ἡ" 

rance, that God would be ftedfaft to his. promife. | | 
Nor ought we to wonder, that Intetpreter$ have coimimonly 

gone the other way, and fuppos'd that the: Rainbow was before the 

Flood; This, I fay, was no wonder in them, for they had no Hy- 

pethelis that could anfwer to any other interpretation: \And.in, the 

interpretation of the Texts of Scripture that concern natural things, 

they commonly bring them down to their own Philofophy and 

Notions: As we have a great inftance inthat difcourfe of $. Peter's, 5 Biyt.e. 325: 

concernifig the Deluge, and the Ante-diluvian Heavens, and Earth, wal 

which, for want of a Theory, they have been fcarce able to make | Ἵ] 

ferice of ; for they have forcdly applid to the prefent Earth, or the ἡ 

prefent form of the Earth, what plainly. refpected another,... Alike 

inftance we have in the M /zical Abyfs, or Tebom-Rabba, by wlhiofe 

difruption the Deluge was made; this they knew not well, what to 

tnake of, and fohave generally interpreted it of the Sea,.or of our 

Subterraneous Waters 5 without any propriety, either as.to, the 

word, or as to the fence. A third inftance is this of the Rainbow, 

whete their Philofophy hath mifguided them again; for to give 

them their due, they do not alledge, nor pretend to alledge, any 

thing from the Text, that fhould make them interpret thus, or 

‘think the Rainbow. was before the Flocd; but, they. pretend to go 

by certain reafons, as that. the Clouds were before the Flood, there- 

fore the Rainbow ; and if the Rainbow was not before the Flood; 

then all things were not made within the fix.days Creation: To 

whom thefe reafons are convictive, they mutt be led into the.fame 

belief with them, but not by any thing in the Text, nor in the 2 ᾿ 

true Theory, at leaftif ours befo; for;by that you fee.that the, ——=——> | 

Vapours were never condens’d:into, drops, nor ἱπίο- Rain’ in the | | 

temperate and inhabited Climates of that Earth, and confequently 

there could never be the production or; appearance of this: Bow in 

the Clouds. Thus much concerning the,Rainbows 
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To recolle& our felves, and conclude this Chapter, and the whole 
difquifition concerning the Waters of the Primitive Earth; wefeem 
to have fo well fatished the difficulties propos’d in the beginning of 
the Chapter, that they have rather given us anadvantage ; a better 
difeovery, and fuch a new profpect of that Earth, as makes it 
not’only habitable, but more fit to be Paradifiacal. ‘The pleaiant- 
nets of the fite of Paradife is made to contift chiefly in two things, ‘its 
Waters, and its Trees, (Gen.2. and Chap. 13. το. Ezek. 31.8.) and 
éonfidering ‘the richnefs of that firft foilin the Primitive Earth, it 
could not but abound in Trees, as it didin Rivers and Rivuletss 
and be’ wooded like a Grove, as it was water’d likea Garden, inthe 
temperate Climates of it; fo as it would not be, methinks, fo diff- 
οὐ τὸ find one Paradifethere, as not to find more than one. 


TT ASP ΕΝ 


A Recollection and Review of what hath been faid concern- 


ing the Primitive Earth; with a more full. Survey of 
the: State of the firft World, Natural and Civil, and the 
comparifon of it with the prefent World. 


E have now, in a good meafure, finifh’d our defcription of 

ΓΝ “the firft and Ante-diluvian Earth, And as Travellers, whea 
they fee'ftrange Countries, make it part of their pleafure and im- 
provement, to compare them with their own, to obferve the diffe- 
rences, and wherein they excel, or come fhort of one another: So 
it will not be'unpleafant, nor unufeful, it may be, having madea dit 
covery, not of anew Countrey, butof a new World, and travell’d 
if‘over in our thoughts and fancy, now to fit down and compare 
it‘with our own: and twill be no hard task, from the general dif- 


ferences which we have taken notice of already, to. obferve ‘what 


Jeffer would arife, and what the whole face of Nature would be. ~ 
Tis alfo one fruit of travelling, that by feeing variety of places 
and people, of humours, fafhions, and forms of living, it frees us, 
by degrees, from that ‘pedantry and littlenefs of Spirit, whereby we 
are- apt to’cenfure every thing for abfurd and ridiculous, that is 
not according toour own way, and the mode of our own Country ; 
But if ififtead of croffing the Seas, we could waft our felves over to 
our neighbouring Planets, we fhould meet with fuch varieties 
there, both in Nature and Mankind, as would very much enlarge 
our thoughts and Souls, and help to.cnre thofe difeafes of little minds, 
that make them ‘troublefome to others, as well as uneafie to them- 
felves.’- ! 
But? feeing our heavy Bodies are not made for fuch Voyages, the 
beft and greateft thing wé-can do in this kind, is to make a Surve¥ 
and refletion upon the Ante-diluvian Earth,which in fome fence was 
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gsisehiet Worid from this, ΕΝ it sin be; as different as forme two 
Planets are from one another. We have deciard already the general 
grounds upon which we mutt proceed, and mutt now trace the con- 
fe quences of them, and drive them down into particulars, which 
will fhew us in mon things, wherein that Earth, or that Wofld, 
differ’d from the prefent. The form of that Earth, and its fituation’ 
to the Sun, were «wo of its moit fundamental differences from ours + 

As to the for m of it, twas all one fmooth Continent, ore continued 
furface of Earth, without any Sea, any Mountains, or Rocks 5; any 
Holes, Dens or Caverns: And the fituation of it to the Sun was 
fuch as made a perpetual Aquinox. Thefe two joyn’d together, lay’ 
the foundation of a new Aftronomy, Meteor slegy: Hydrosr aphy and 
Geozraphys fuch as were proper and peculiar to that World. The 
Earth by ‘thi s means having its Axis parallel to the Axis of the Eclip- 
tick, the Heavens would appear in another pofture: and their diurnal 
motion, which is imputedto the Primum Mobile, and fuppos'd to be 
upori the Poles of the ABquator, would then be upon the fame Poles 
with the fecond and Periodical motions of the Orbs and Planets, 
namely, upon the Poles of the Ecliptick 5 by which means the Phe- 
nomena of the Heavens would be more fimple and regular, and muck 
of that pia i and perplexity, which we fi rd now πὶ Aftrono- 

my, would be taken away. Whether the Sun and Moon would fut 
fer arly Edlipfes then, cannot weil be determin’d, unlefs‘one knew 
what the courfe of the Moon was at. that time, or whether fhe was 
then come into our neighbourhood: Her prefence feems to have 
been lefs needful when there were no long Winter-mights, nor the. 
great Pool of the Sea to move or govern. | 


As for the Regions of the Air and the Meteors, we have in the’ 
preceding Chapter fet down what the fate of them would be, and. 


in how niuch a better order, and more peaceable, that Kingdoni was, 
till the Earth was broken and difplac’d, and the courfe ‘of Nature 


chane’d: Nothing violent, nothing frightful, nothirig ἀξ cetts of, 


incotnmodious to Manki itid, came from above, but the countenance of 


the Heavens was always fmooth and ferens. I have often Hehotshe | it” 


a very defirable piece of power, if a Man could but command.a fair 
day, wheri héhad occafion for it, for himfeif, or for his” friends; *tis 
mote than the greateft Prince or Potentate upon. Earth can do; yet 
they never wanted orié itt that World, ior ever fee a foul one. Be- 
fides, they had conftant breezes from the motion of the Earth, and 


the courfe of the Vapous, which cool’d the open Plains, and rade the. 


weather temperate, as well as fair. But we have fooken étlough in 


other ‘placés upon this fubject of the Air and ‘the Heavens, , Let us, 


now defcend to the Earth: 


The Earth was divided into two Hemiifpheres, feparated by the — 


Torrid Zone, which at thie time was uninhabitable, and’ otterly ur 
paflable; fo as the two Hemifpheres made two diftin& Worlds, 

which, fo far as we can judge, had no mariner of commietce ‘of con. 
munication one with nother. The Southern Hemifphere the An- 
cients call’d Antichthon, the Oppofite Earth, ot the Other World. Anc 
this name and notion: remain’d long after the reafon of it’ had ceaft. 
Juft as the Torrid Zone was generally accounted uninhabitable by the 
Aricients, 
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Lhe Lheory of the Earth. Boog li. 
Ancients, even in their time, becaufe it really had been fo once, 
and the Tradition remain’d uncorrected, when the caufes were taken 
away; namely, when the Earth had chang’d. its pofture to the Sun 
after the Deluge. ; 

This may belookt upon as the firft d.vifion of that Primeval Earth, 
into two Hemifpheres, naturally fever’d and difunited: But it wes 
alfo divided into five Zones, two. Frigid, two Temperate, and the 
Torrid betwixt thenr And this diftindion of the Globe into ἐν 
Zones, I think, did properly belong to that Original Earth, and Pri- 
mutive Geography, and improperly, and by. tranflation only, to the 
prefent. For all the Zones of our Earth are habitable, and their di 
{tinctions are ina manner but imaginary, not fixt by Nature; where- 
as in that Earth where the. Rivers fail’d, and the Resious became un- 
inhabitable, by reafon of drinefs and heat, there begun the Torrid 
Zone 5 and where the Regioris became uninhabitable by reafon οἱ cold 
and moifture, there begun the Frigid Zone; and thefe being deter- 
min’d, they became bounds on either fide to the Temperate’ But ail 
this was αἰτοῦ αὶ when the pofture of the Earth was chans’d; and 
chang’d for that. very purpofe, as fome of the Ancients have faid, 
That the uninhabitable parts of the Earih might become habitable. Yet 
though ,there was fo much of the firftEarcth uninhabitable, there re- 
main’d as much to be inhabited as we have now; fer the Sea, fince 
the breaking up. of the Abyfs, hathtaken away half of the Earth from 
us, a great part whereof was to them good Land.  Befides, We are 
not to {nppofe, that the Torrid Zone was of that extent we make it 
now, twenty three degrees and more on either fide of the:Aquator ; 
thefe bounds are fet only by the Tropicks, and the Tropicks. by the 
obliquity of the cvurie of the Sun, or of the pofture of the Earth, 
which was not in that World. Where the. Rivers ftopt, there the 
Torrid Zone would begin, but the Sun was directly perpendicular to 
no part of it-but the middle. 

How the Rivers flow'd in the firft Earth we have before explain’d 
fufficiently, and what parts the Rivers did not reach, were’ turn’d in- 
to Sands and. Defarts by the. heat of the.Sun;,for I cannot eafily 
imagine, that the Sandy: Defarts .of the Earth were made fo at firft, 
immediately and from the beginning of the World ; from. what caufes. 
fhould that be, and to what purpofe in that age?. Ent in thofe Traés 
of the Earth that were not. refretht with Rivers and moitture, which 
cement the parts, the, ground would moulder and cumble into 
little pieces, and then thofe pieces. by the. heat of the Suh werebaked 
into Stone. And this would come. to pafs chiefly 1η τῆς het and 
fcorch’d Regions of the Earth, though it might happen. femetimes 
where there was not that extremity of heat, if by any chance a place 
wanted Rivers and Water to keep the Earth in due temper 9. but 
thofe Sands would not be fo early cr ancient as the other. As for 
greater loofe Stones, and rough Pebbles, there were none in that 
Farth; Deucalion and. Pyrrba when the Deluge was Gver, fourid 
new-made Stones tocaft.behind their backs; the’ bones. of their mo- 
ther Earth, which then were broken in pleces, in that.great ruine. 

As for: Plants and Trees, we cannot imagine. but. that. they muft 
needs abound in the Primitive Earth, feeing it was fo well 'water’d, 
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and had. ἃ 101] fo fruitful A new unlabour’d foil, replenifht with 
the Seeds of all Vegetabless)and a warm'Sun that would call upon 
Nature early for her Firit-frnits, to-be offer’d: up at the beginiiing 
of her courfe. Nature hada wild luxutiancy at firft, “which hu- 
mane induftry by degrees gave form and ‘order to; The Waters 
flow'd with a conftant and gentle Current; and ‘were eafily led 
which way the Inhabitants had a mind, for their ufe,’or for their 
pleafure; and fhady Trees, which grow beft in moift and warm 
Countries, gracd the Banks of their Rivers ‘of Canals. But that 
which was the beauty and crown of all, was their perpetual Spring; 
the Fields always green, the Flowers always’ frefh; and the Trees 
always cover’d with Leaves and Fruit: But we have occafionally 
{poken of thefe things in feveral places, and may do again’ hereaf 
tet, and therefore need not inlarge upon them here. 

As for Subterraneous things, Metals and‘Minerals, 1 believe they 
had none in the firft Earths and the happier they; no Gold, nor 
Silver, nor courfer Metals. The ufe of thefe is either imaginary; 
or in fuchworks, as, by the conftirution: of. their World, they 
had little occafion for. And Minerals are either fot Medicine, 
which they had no need of further than Herbs; or for Materials to 
certain Arts, which were not then in ufe, or were fuppli’d by 
other ways.. Thefe Subterrancous things, Metals and metallick Mi- 
nerals, are Factitious, not Original bodies, coeval with the Earth: 
but are made in procefs of time, after long preparations and con- 
coctions; by the action of: the Sun within the bowels ofthe Earth. 
And if the Stamina or principles of them rife from the lower Re- 
gions that lie-under'the Aby{S, as Tam apt to think they do, it 
doth not feem probable, that they could be drawn through fuch 
a mafs of Waters, or that the heat of the Sun could on a fudden 
penetrate fo deep, and be able to loofen them, and raife them into 
the exteriour Earth. Απά ας the firft Age of the World was κα] 
Golden, thoughit knew not what Gold was; fo the following Ages 
had-their names from feveral Metals, which lay then afleep in the 
dark and deep womb of Nature, and fee not the Sun till many 
Years and Ages afterwards. 

Having run through the feveral Regions of Nature, from top to 
bottom, from the Heavens to the lower parts of the Earth, and 
made fome obfervations upon their order in the Ante-diluvian 
World; Let us now look upon Man and other living Creatures, that 
make the Superiour-and Animate part of Nature. We have ob- 
ferv’d, and fufficiently fpoken to that difference betwixt the Meri 
of the old World, and thofe of the prefent, in point of Longevity, 
and given the reafons of it; but we muft not imagine, that this 
long life was peculiar to Man, all other Animals had their fhare of 
it, and were in their proportion longer-livd than they are now. 
Nay, not only Animals, but alfo Vegetables, and the forms of all 
living things were far more permanent 9 The Trees of the Field and 
of the Foreft, in all probability, out-lafted the lives of Men : and 1 
do not know but the firft Groves of Pines and Cedars that grew out 
of the Earth, or that were planted in the Garden of God, might be 
ftanding when the Deluge came, and fee; from firft to laft, the entire 
courfe and period of a World. We 
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Hi ee ὡ concerning (Men and other-living Creatures in the fitib Worlds che 
Ah They. were greater, as-well as longer-livid,;i than i¢heytarecati pré- 
Bain | fent.. This feems to, be-a:-very reafonable conjecture, for the flate 
ΤΠ] of-every thing that hath life, is dividedanto the timeyofaitsigrowtly, 
HA it its con{iflency,,and, its decay; andswhen the whole rdurationos 
wi longer, every one of thefe parts, though not always) in like pro: 
. portions, will be longer, /We mult fuppofe then; ‘that the crowth 
i both in‘ Men and other Animals lafted longer in that) World thaa 
H it doth now, and confequently carried their Bodiescboth τὸ ἃ oredtér 
| height and bulk... Andjn; like. manner,;their Trees wouldsbe both 
taller, and every way bigger than ours 5. neither ‘were:they incany 
danger there to be blown .down’ by, Winds and Storms) ὃν riick 
with Thunder, though, they had been: as high.as the ¢# ypian 
Pyramids ;/and whatfoever their height. was, if they-had Roots 
and Trunks. proportionable, and |,were freight and: well pois’d! 
they would ftand firm, and; with 4. greater majeftyioTheFowls Ὁ 
Heaven making their Nefts,an their Boughs, and under their Soadow the 
Beafts of the-Fteld bringing forth their Young. When things are: fairly 
poffible.in their caufes, and, pofible-in) feveraly dearees, vhisher tor 
: lower, ‘tis: wweaknefs of Spirit in us, to think thete isenothing tin 
aa ih Nature, butin thatione;way, or in that one ‘deerée, thatwerare 
ABT Ai usd to. nd whofoever believes, thofe accounts given us, both by 
Hy Hite t Pint oe. the Ancients * and Moderns||, of the Indian Treesy willinot think 
1.17: strab.t.17. f{trange that thofe of the firft Earth, fhould much exéeed! anyorhae 
a | Horr. e-em, fee in this World... That Allegorical, defeription! of ‘the. 
cn 3 OO" Slory of Affria in. Ezekiel. Chap. 31. by allufion- to Drees » andepaiz 
Mit ticularly to the Trees of Paradife, was chiefly for the greatnefs and 
ftatelinefs.of them; and there 15. allifairnefs of reafon/to believe; 
that in that τ Earth, both the Birds-of the Airy and thesBeate 
of the Field, and the Trees and their Fruit, were-all; in their sfeve: 
ral kinds more large and goodly than Nature produces:any now) > 
So.much in fhort concerning the Natural World; Inanimatebor 
Animat2;, We fhould. now take a profpe& of the Moral “World 
of that time, or of the Civil and Artificial World:, -swhat the O# 
der and Oeconomy of thefe was; what the manner of living, and 
how the,Scenes of humane life were different from ours at prefent. 
The Ancients, efpecially the Poets; in their defcription of the Gol: 
den. Age, exhibit to ns an Order) of things, and a Form of Life, 
very. remote from any thing we feein our days; butthey arenot to 
be trufted.in all particulars, many:times they exaggerate matters 
on purpofe, that they may feem more ftrange, or’ more great, and 
by that means move and pleafe us:more. A Moral or Philofophick 
Hificry of the World. well. writ, would certainly be a very ufeful 
work,. to ebferve and relate how the Scenes of Humane Life have 
chang’d in feveral Ages, the modes and Forms of living, in what 
fimplicity Men begun at firft, and by what degrees they came out 
of that. way, by luxury, ambition, improvement, or changes in Na- 
ture; then what new forms and medifications were fupcradded by 
the anvention of Arts, what by Religion, whatiby Superftition. 
This would be a view of things more inftructive; “and more fatis- 
factory, 


factory, than to. know, what Kings Reign ἃ in,,fuch-an Age,.and 
what Battles were fought; which common Hiftory. teacheth, and 
teacheth little more, Such affairs are but the little under-plots. in 
the Tragi;comedy of the World, the main defign.is of another. πὰ. 
ture, and of far greater extent and. confequence..,,, Bat. to return: to 
the fubject ; 

As the Animate World depends upon. the Inanimate, fo the Civil 
World depends upon.them both, and takes its meafures from them»; 
Nature is the foundation full, and the affairs of Mankind are a-fu- 
perftructure that will be. always proportion’d to. it.,,; Therefore we 
muft look back upon the model or picture of their Natural World, 
which we have drawn before, tomake, our conjectures or judgment 
of the Civil and Artificial that were to accompany it... We obferv’d 
from their perpetual Aquinox, and the fmoothnefs. of the Earth, 
that the Air would be always calm, and the Heavens fair, no cold 
or violent Winds, Rains, or Storms, no extremity of-weather in 
any kind, and therefore they would need little protection from the 
injuries of the Air in that ftate, whereas now one great part of the 
affairs of life, is to preferve our felves., from thofe. inconveniences, 
by building and cleathing. How many Hands, and how many Trades 
are imploy’d about thefe two things, which then were in a manner 
needlefS, or at leaft in fuch plainnefs and.fimplicity, that every man 
might be his own workman. Tents and Bowers would keep them 
from all incommodities of the Air and weather, better than Stone- 
walls, and ftrong Roofs defend us now;.and Men are apt, to take 
the eafieft ways. of living, till, neceffity or vice-put them upon others 
that are more laborious, and more artificial. We.alfo obferv’d and 
prov’d, that they had no Sea in the Primitive and ,Ante-diluvian 
World, which makes a vaft dittererice ’twixt us.and them; This 
takes up half of our Globe, and a good part of Mankind is bufied 
with Sea-affairs and Navigation. They had little need of Merchan- 
dizing then. Nature fupplid. them at home with all neceffaries; which 
were few, and they were not fo greedy of fuperfluities as we are. 
We may add to thefe whiat concern’d their Food. and Diet; Anti- 
quity doth generally fuppofe that Men were not Carnivorus in thofe 
Ages of the World, or did not feed upon Flefh, but only upon 
Fruit and Herbs. And this feems to be plainly confirm’d by Scripture; 
for after the Deluge God Almighty gives Noah and his Pofterity a 
Licence to eat Flefh, (Gen. 9.2, 3.) Every moving thing that liveth 
fhall be meat for you. Whereas before in the new-made Earth God 
had prefcrib’d them Herbs and Fruit for their Diet, Gen. 1.29. Be- 
hold, I have given you every Herb bearing Seed, which is upon the face 
of all the Earth; and every Tree, in the which is the Fruit of a Tree 
yielding Seed. to you 1: fhall be for meat. And of this Natural Diet 
they would be provided to their hands, without further preparation, 
as the Birds and the Beafts are. 

Upon thefe general grounds we may infer and conclude, that the 
Civil World then, as well as the Natural, had a very different face 
and afpecét from what it hath now; for of thefe Heads, Food and 
Cloathing, Building and Traffick, with that train of Arts, Trades 
and Manufactures that attend them, the Civil Order of things is ina 
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great meafure ‘conftituted and ‘compounded: Thefe make the ‘bufi- 
nefs.of life; the feveral occupations of Men, the notfe and hurry of 
the Wofld;' Thefe ‘fill our Cities, and our Fairs; and‘our Havens and 
Ports; yet all thefe fine things are but'the etfects of indigency and 
neceflitoufnefs, and were, for the moft part, neediefs*and unknown 
in that firft {tate of Nature. The Ancients have told us the fame 
things in effect, but telling us ‘them - without their grotinds, which 
they themfelves did not know, they lookt like Poetical flories, and 
pleafant fictions, and with moft Men paft fer no “better. “We have 
fhewn them in another light, with their Reafons and Caufes, de 
duc’d from the ftate of the ‘Natural World, which is the Bafis’ upof 
which they ftand; and this’ doth not only give them αἴ and fill 
credibility, but alfo ‘lays αὶ foundation for aftér-thoughts, and further 
deductions, when they meet with minds difpos’d to purfue Specula- 
tions of this Nature. | port . 

As' for Laws, Government, ‘natural Religion, Military and Jud? 
cial affairs, with all their Equipage, which-make an higher order ‘6f 
things in the Civil and Moral World, to calculate thefe upon the 
grounds given, would be’ more difficult, and more uncertain ; nei- 
ther do they at/all-belong'to the prefent Theory. ’ But from what 
we have already ‘obferv’d, ‘we’ may be able to make’a better judg- 
ment of thofe ‘Trdditional' accounts which the Ancients have. left’1s 
concerning thefe things, in the early Ages of the World, “and the Pri- 
mitive ftate of Nature. “No doubt in thefe, as in all other particu- 
lars, there was ‘a Sreat eafinefs and fimplicity in comparifon of what 
is now, We-dfe'in a more pompous, fore’d, and artificial method, 
which partly the*change of ‘Nature, and’ partly the Vices and Vani- 
ties of Men have introduced ‘and eftablifht. But thefe things, with 
many more, ought to be the fubject of ‘a Philofcphick’ Hiftory of the 
World, which we mentiond before. ὁ , ye, 

This is a fhort and general’ Scheme’ of the Primzval “World, 
compat’d with the Modern; yet thefe things did not equally run 
through all the parts and Ages of it, there was a declenfion and de- 
generacy, both Natural and Moral, by degrees, and’ efsecially τὸ: 
wards the fatter end; but the principal form of Nature remaining 


till the Deluge and’ the diffolution of that Heavens and. Earth, till 


then alfo this Civil frame of things would ftand in a great meafure. 
And thoush fuch’a ftate of Nature, and of Mankird, ‘when τς 
propos’d crudely; and without its grounds, appear fabulous cr ima- 
ginary, yet-’tis’ really init felf a fate, not only pofible, but more 
eafie and natural; than’ what’ the World 15 in at prefent. And if 
one of the ‘old Anté-diluvian Patriarchs fhould rife from the dead, 
he wuuldbe more furpris’d to fee our World in that ‘potfture it ‘is, 
than we canbe by the ftory and defcription of his. As an Indian 
hath more ‘reafon'to wonder at the Exropean modes, than we have 
to wonder at their plain manner of living. °Tis we that have left 
the tract of Nature, that are’ wrought and ferew’d up into artifices, 
that‘ have difguis'd our felves; and ’tis in our World that the 
Scenes are chang’d, and become more ftrange and Fantaftical. 
Pwill conclude this Difeourfe with’ an ‘eafie remark, and without 
any particular Application-of- it. Tis a’ ftrange power that cuftom 
2521: hath 
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hath upon weak and little Spirits 5 whofe thoughts reaeli no further 
than their Senfes ; and what they have feen and been;us’d to, they 
make the Standard and.Meafure. of Nature, of Reafon, and οἵ 


-all Decorum. Neither are there any fort. of Men more pofitive and 


tenacious of their petty opinions, than they are; nor more cen{o- 
rious, even to, bitternefs and malice... And ’tis generally fo, that 
thofe that have the leaft evidence for the truth of their beloved opi- 
nions, are mott peevifh and impatient in the defence of them: 
This fort of Men are the jaft that will be made Wile Men, if ever they 

e; for they have the worft of difeafes that accompany ignorance; 
and do not fo much as know themfelves.to be fick: 


GHA PL wid 


The place of Paradile cannot be determin'd from the 7 heory 
only, nor from Scripture only. What the fence of Anti- 
quity wasconcerning it, both as to the fews and Hea- 
thens, and efpecially as to the Chriftian Fathers. That 
they generally placd it out of this«Continent, in the 
Southern Hemifphere. 


E have now prepar’d our wotk for the laft finifhing ftroaks; 
V\ defcrib’d the firft Earth, and compar’d it with-the’ prefents 
and not only the two Earths, but in a good meafure the: whole 
State and Oeconomy of thofe two Worlds. It remains» only: to 
determine the place of Paradife in that Primeval Earth; I fay, in 
that Primeval Earth. for we have driven the-point fo far al: 
ready, that the feat of it could not be in the prefent Earth, whofe 
Form, Site, and Air are fo difpos’d, as could not confift with the 
firft and moft indifpenfable properties of Paradife : And according: 
ly, we fee with what ill fuccefs our modern Authors have rang’d 
over the Earth, to finda fit fpot of ground to plant Paradsfe in; 
fome would fet it on the top of an high Mountain; that it might 
have good Air and fair weather, as being above the Clouds, and 
the middle Region; but then they were at a lofS for Water, which 
made a great part of the pleafure and beauty of that place. Others 
therefore would feat it in a Plain, or in a River-Ifland, that. they 
might have Water enough, but then it would be fubject to the in- 
juries of the Air, and foul weather at the feafons of the Year, from 
which, both Reafon and all Authority have cxempted Pzradife. 
Tis like feeking a perfect beauty in a mortal Body, there are fo 
many things requir’d to it, as to complexion, Features, Proportions 
and Air, that they never meet alltogether in one perfons neither cari 
all the properties of a Terreftrial Paradife ever meet together in on¢ 
place, though never fo weil chofen, in this prefent Earth. 
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findia. Seat that had all thofe beauties and conveniences. We have 
every: where through the temperate Climates, a clear and conftant 
Air, a fruitful Soil, pleafant Waters, and all the general characters uf 
Paradife 5 {o that the trouble will be rather in that competition, what 
part or Region to. pitch upon in particular. But to come-as near it 
as we can, we ΤΠ remember in the firft place, how that Earth was 
divided into two ’Hemifpheres, diftanit and feparated from one ano- 
ther, not byan“imaginary line, but by a real: boundary ‘that could 
not be paft -: 16] ἃς the firft inquiry willbe, in whether of the Hemi 
{pheres was the Seat: of: Paradife.\To anfwer this only ‘according to 
our Theory, I confeis, I fee no natural reafon or occafion to place it 
in one Hemifphere more than in another; I fee no cround οὗ diffe- 
rence or pre-eminence, that one had above the other; and I am apt 
to think, that depended rather upon the will of God, and the Series 
of Providence that was to follow in this Earth, than upon any na- 
tural incapacity in one of thefe two Regions more than in the other, 
for, planting sin it-the Garden of God. Neither ‘dose Scripture 
détermine, with any certainty, either Hemifphere for. the place of it; 
for when ’tis faid to be in Eden, or to be the Garden of Fden, ‘tis 
no more thart “the Garden, of pleafure or delight, as the word figni- 
fies: And even'the Septuagint, who render this word Eden, as a pro- 
petname twice,’ € Gen.2. ver. 8, & 10.) do in the fame ftery render 
it twice as a common namie, fignifying τρυφὴ, pleasure, (Chap 2615. 
and Chap. 3.24.) and fo they do accordingly render it in Fzekiel 
( Chap. 31.9.16,18.) where this Garden of Eden is fpoken of again, 
Some haye thought that the word Mekddim ( Gen. 2. 8.) was to be 
render’d zn the'Eaft, or Eaffward, as we read it, and therefore deter- 
min’d. the Πίος of Paradife ; but ’tis only the Septuagint Tranflate it 
fo; allithe other'Greek Vertions, and S.ferome, the Vulgate, the Chal- 
dee Paraphrafe, and the Syriack render it from the beginning, ΟΥ̓ in the be- 
ginutug, or to that effect. And we that do not believe the Septuagint to 
have been infallible, or infrir'd, have no reafon to prefer their fingle 
authority above all the reft. Some alfo think the place of Paradife 
may be determin’d by the four Rivers that are named as belonging 
to it, and the Countries they ran thorough; but the names of thofe 
Rivers are to me uncertain, and two of them altogether unintelligible, 
Where are there four Rivers incur Continent that come from one 
Head, ds thefe are faid to have done, either at the entrance or flue 
of the Garden? ’Tis true, if you admit our Hypothefis, concerning 
the fraction and difruption of the Earth at the Deluge, then we can. 
not!;expect..to find Rivers now as they were before, the general 
Seureé 15 chang’d, and their Chanels are all broke up; but if you co 
net admit fuch a diffolution of the Earth, but fuppofe the Deluge to 
have been only like’a ftanding Pool, after it had once cover’d the ἢ τ. 
face of the Earth, Ido not fee why it fhould make any great haveck 
orconfufion in it; and they that go that way, are therefore the more 
oblig’d to fhow us ftill the Rivers of Paradife. Several of the Anci. 
ents, as we fhall fhow hereafter, fuppos’d thefe four Rivers to have 
their Heads in the other Hemifphere, and if fo, the Sect of Parad fe 
might be there too. But let them firft agree amongft theinfelves, 
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concerning ἘΠΕ {8 ἈΙνοΙ5,, 8Π4 the Countries they run thorough, ‘and 
we will undertake τὸ thew; ‘that there’ cannot'be any’ fuch? inthis 
Continent. | ως ΠῚ ot! " 
Seeing then neither: ‘the ‘Theory ‘doth determine, nor Scriptiiré; 
where the place of Paradife was, noroin whether: '‘Hemifphere, we 
muft appeal to Antiquity, or the opinions of the Ancients; for know 
no other Guide, but one of thefe three, Scripture, ‘Reafor, and ‘An- 
cient Tradition; andwhere the two: former arefilent, it feems very 
reafonable to:confult'the' third. And that our Inquiries may be com: 
prekeniive enough, we:will confider: what the Jen's,’ what the Hes 
thens, and what the Obriftian Fathers ‘have faid or determin’d con! 
cerning the Seat of Paradife. The! fers and. Hebrew Doétore place it 
in neither» Hemifphere, but. betwixt. both, under the Aguinoétial) 
as you may fee plainly in Abravanel, Manaffes Ben Ifrael, Maimon} 
des, Aben Ezra, andvothers But the reafon why. they carried it no'fure 
ther than the Line, is becaufe they fuppos’d it certain, as’ Aber Ezra 
teils us, that thedays ‘and nights were always equal in Paradife, and 
they did not know how that couldbe, unlefs it ftood under thé fEquit- 
nodial.. But we have'fhown another method; wherein that perpe- 
tual Aquinox came to pafs; and how it was comimon to all the parts 
and Climates of that Earth, which if they had beer aware of, and’ 
that the Torrid Zone atthat time was utterly uninhabitable, having 
remov'd their Paradife thus far from home, they would probably 
have remov'd it a little further, into the temperate Climates of 
the other Hemifphere: | sp gg “opi 
The Ancient Heathens; Poets and:Philofophers, had the ‘Hetior 
of Paradife, or rather of feveral Parddifes in the Ratth; and ’tis re- 
markable, that they placd them generally, if not all of thém; out 
of this Continent 5 in the Ocean, or beyond it; or in another Orb 


or Hemifphere. The Garden of the Hefperides, the Fortunate I/fands; 


the Flyran Fields, Ogygia and Toprabane, as it is deferib’d by Dyodc- 
rus Siculus, with others fuch like; which as they were all charaéte- 
riz’d like fo many Paradifes, fo they were all feated oft of our 
Continent by their Geography and defcriptions of them. 

Thus far Antiquity feemis to incline to the other Hemifphefe, of 
to fome place beyond the bounds of otir Coritinetit for the Seat of 
Paradife: But that which we are moft to depend upon in this affait, 
is Chriftian Antiquity, the Judgment and Tradition of the Fathers 
upon this Argument. And we may fafely fay in the firft place, 


negatively, that none of the Chriftian Fathers, Dati or Greek ; ever’ 


placd Paradife in Mefopotdmra ; that is a conceit and invention of 
fome Modern Authors, which hath been much ercotiraged of lite,be- 
caufe it gave Men eafe and reft as to further inquiries, in an argu- 
ment they could not well manage. Secondly, We iriay affirm; that 
none of the Chriftian Fathers have plac'd Paradife in any determi- 
nate Region of our Coritirient, Afia, Africk or Europe. 1 have read 
of one or two Authors, I think, that fanfied Pzradife to have been 
at Ferufalem, but *twas a αἴθε fanfie, that no body fezarded or 
purfwd. The controverfie amongft the Fathers concerning Paradi/e, 
was quite another thing from what itis now of late? They difputed 
and coritraverted, whether Paradife was Corporeal or Inteflectirah 
omy, 
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only,iand Allegorical; This;was> the grand: point \amongft them. 
Then; of, thofe; that thoughtit »Corporealyfome:plac'd it high 
in the Air, fome inaccefible by Defarts or Mountains, and) many 
beyond the Ocean,;;or in another Worlds And in thefe chiefy con- 
fifted.the differences|and,diverlity of\opinions amongi{t them; nor 
do, weifind that-they nani'd any particular place or Country in the 
known. parts of the-Earth forthe Seat.of Paradife, or that one con: 
tefted for one fpot of ground; and, anotherfor another, which is 
the vain temerity of modern; Authorss as:if: they could tell to an 
Acre of Land where Paradife ftood, or could fet their foot upon 
the Centre of the Garden... Thefe have corrupted and mifreprefen- 
ted the notion of our Paradz/e,,juft as fome modern Poets have the 
notion of the Ely/an fields, which Homer and the Ancients ρίας ἃ re- 
mote on the extremities of the Earth, and thefe would make a little 
green Meadow in Gampania Felix to be the fain'd Ely/zum. 

_Thus much concerning the-Fathers, negatively ; but ‘to:difcover 
as far as wecan, what their pofitive Affertions were inthis Argu- 
ment, we may obferve, that though their opinions. be differently 
exprelt, they generally concenter in this, that the Southern Hemi- 
Sphere wasthe Seat of Paradife. This, I fay, feems manifefily to be 
the fence of Chriftan Antiquity: and) Tradition, fo far’as there is 
any thing definitive in the remains we have upon that fubjée&.' Some 
of the Fathers did not believe Paradsfe to be Corporeal and: Local; 
and. thofe are to, be laid afide in the  firft place, as τὸ this point ; 
Others:that thought it Local, did not determine any thing (as moft 
of thes? indeed did not ) concerning the particular place of 1: : But 
the xeft that. did, though they have expreft themfelves in various 
ways, and under various forms, yet, upon a due interpretation, 
they all meet in one common and general conclufion, That Paya- 
dife was {eated beyond the Aquinostial, or in the other Hemifphere. 

And to underftand this aright, we muft reflect, in the firft place, 
upon the form of the Primeval Earth, and of the two Hemifpheres 
of which it confifted, altogether incommunicable one with ano:her, 
by reafon of the Torrid Zone betwixt them; fo as thofe two He- 
mifpheres were then as two diftinct Worlds, or diftin& Earths, 
that had no commerce with one another. And this Notion or 
Tradition we find among Heathen Authors, as well as Chriftian, 
this. Oppofite Earth being call’d by them Antichthcn, and its Inha- 
bitants Autichthones: For thofe words comprehend both the Ayti- 
podes and Antecz, or all beycnd the Line, as is manifeft from their 
beft Authors, jas Achilles Tatius, and Gefar Germanicus upon Aratus, 
Probus Grammaticus, Cenfcrinus, Pomponius Mela, and Pliny. And 
thefe.were call’d another World, and lookt upon as another ftock 
and race of Mankind, as appears from Cicero and Macrobins: But as 
the latter part was their miftake, fo the former is acknowlede’d by 
Chruftian Authors, as well.as others ; and particularly 5. Clement, 
inhis Epiftle to the Corinthians, mentions a World, or World; beyond 
the Ocean, fubjeEt to Divine Providence, and the great Lord cf Nature, 
as well.as ours. This patlage of S. Clement is alfo cited by S. Ferom, 
in his Commentary upon Ephef. 2.2. and by Origen Perjzrchon, 
where the Inhabitants of that other World are call’d Axtichthones. 
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I makeothis remark in the firft place, that we may underftand 
the true fence and ‘importance of thofe phrafes’and expreffions 
amongft the Ancients,’ when they fay Paradzfe-was in another World. 
Which are‘not to be fo underftood, as iftthey thought Paradifewas tn 
the Moon, or in Fupiter, or hung above like a Cloud or a Meteor, 
they were not fo extravagant ; but that Paradzfe ‘was in another 
Hemifphere,; which was call’d Antichthon, another Earth, or another 
World from Ours; and juttly reputed fo, becaufe of an impoffibility 
of commerce or intercourfe betwixt their refpective: Inhabitants, 
And this remark being premis'd, wé will now diftribute the Chrifti- 
an Authors and Fathers that have deliver’d their opinion concerning 
the place of Paradife, into’ three or four ranks or orders; and 
though they exprefs themfelves differently, you will fee, when duly 
examin’d and expounded, they all confpire and’concur in the fore- 
mentioned eonclufion, That the Seat-of Paradife~was in the other 
Hemifphere. | abt 4 

In the firft rank then ‘we will place and reckon thofe that . have 
fet Paradife in another World, or in another Earth; feeing, accord: 
ing tothe foregoing Explication, that is the fame thing, as to af- 
firm it feated beyond’ the Torrid Zone in the other Hemifphere. “In 
this number are Ephrem Syrus, Mofes Bar Cepha, Tatianus, and‘ of 
later date Facobus de Valentia. To thefe are to be added again fuch 
Authors as fay, that’ 4dam, when he was turn’d, out of Paradife, 
was brought into cay Earth, cr into our Region of the Earth; for 
this is tantamount with the former; And this feems to be the fence 
of 5. Ferom in feveral places againtt Fovinian, as alfo of Conftantine, 
in his Oration in Enfebius, and is pofitively aflerted by Sulpitzus Se- 
verus. And laftly, Thofe Authors that reprefent Paradzfe. as re- 
mote from our World, and inacceffible, fo 5. dAaftin, Procopius Ga- 
zeus, Beda, Strabus Fuldenfis,; Hiftovia Scholiaftica, and others, thefe 
I fay, purfue the faine notion of Antiquity; for what is remote 
from our World (that is, from our Continent, as we before ex- 


plain’d it ) is to be underftood to be that Antichthon, or Anti-hemi- οἴκεμλέν. 


{phere which the Ancients oppos'd to ours. 

Another fett of Authors that interpret the Flaming Sword that 
guarded Paradife to be the Torrid Zone, do plainly intimate, that Pa- 
vadife in their opinion lay beyond the Torrid Zone, or in the Anti- 
hemifphere ; And thus Tertullsan interprets the Flaming Sword, and 
in fuch wordsas fully confrm our fence: Paradife, He fays, by the 
Torrid Zone, as by a wall of Fire, was fever'd from the communication and 
knowledge of our World. It lay then on the other fide of this Zone. 
And 5. Cyprian, or the ancient Author that paffeth under his name, 
in his Comment vpon Genefis, expreffeth himfelf to the fame effect, 
fo alfo 5. Auflin and Ifidore Hifpalenfis are thought to interpret it ; 
And Aquinas who makes Paradife inaccefhble, gives this teafon for 
it, Propter vehementiam efits in locts intermedius ex propinguitate Solts, 
és hoc jignificatur per Flammeum Gladium: Becaufe of that vehement 
heat in the parts betwixt us and that, arifing from the neara fs of the 
Sun, and this is fienified' by the Flaming Sword. And this interpreta- 
tion of ‘the Flaming Sword receives a remarkable force and Emphatis 


from our Theory and-defcription of the Primeval Earth, for there 
the 
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the Torrid Zone was as.a wall of Fire indeed, οὕ ἃ Region.of flame 
which none could pafs or fubfiftin, no more than in a. Furnace. 

There 15 another form of expreffion amongft the Ancients con- 
cerning Paradife, which, if decyphered, is of the famz force and fig- 
nification with this, we have. already inftanc’d in ; They fay fome- 
times Paradife was beyond the Ocean, or that the Rivers of Paradife 
came from beyond the Ocean... This isofthe fame import with the 
former Head, and points ftill at the other Hemifphere ; for,as we 
noted before, fome of them fixt their Antichthon and Antichthones 
beyond the Ocean; that is, fince there was an Ocean, Since the 
form of the Earth was chang’d, and the Torrid. Zone become habi- 
table, and confequently could not be a boundary or feparation be: 
twixt the two Worlds. Wherefore, as fome run. ftill upon the 
old divifion by the Torrid. Zone, others took the new divifion by 
the Ocean. Which Ocean they fuppos’d to lie from Eaft to. Welt 
betwixt the Tropicks ; as may be feen in Ancient Authors; Gems- 
nus, Herodotus, Cicero de republicé, and Clemens Romanus, whom we 
cited before. 5. duffin alfo fpeaks upon the fame fuppofition, when 
he would confute the doctrine. of the Autipodes, or Antichthones : 
and Macrobius, 1 remember, makes it an argument of Providence, 
that the Sun and the Planets, in what part of their courfe foever 
they are betwixt the two Tropicks, have fill. the Ocean under 
them, that they may be cool’d and nourifht by its moifture. They 
thought the Sea like a Girdle, went round the Earth, and the tem- 
perate Zones on either fide were the habitable Regions, whereof this 
was call’d the Ozcoumeéne, and the other Antichthon. 

This being obferv’d, ’tis not material, whether their Notion was 
true or falfe, it fhews us what _ their meaning was, and what part. 
of the Earth they defign’d, when they {poke of any thing beyond 
the Ocean; namely, that they meant beyond the Line, inthe other 
Hemifphere, or in the Antichthon ; and accordingly, when they fay 
Pavadife, or the Fountains of its Rivers were beyond the Ocean, 
they fay the fame thing in other terms with the reft of thofe Au- 
thors we have cited. In Mofes Bar Cepha above mention’d, we 
find a Chapter upon this fubje&, Quomodo trajecerint Mortales inde 
ex Paradifi terra inhanc Terram? How Mankind paft out of that Earth 
or Goxtinent where Paradife was, into that where we are? Namely, 
how they paft the Ocean, that lay betwixt them, as the anfwer there 
given explains it. And fo Ephrem Syrus is cited often inthat Trea- 
tife, placing Paradife beyond the Ocean. The Effnes alfo, who 
were the moft Philofophick Sec of the Fes, ρίας 4. Paradife, ac- 
cording to Fofepbus, beyond the Ocean, under a perfec tempera- 
ture of Air, And that paffage in Eufebius, in the Oration of Cyn- 
ftantine, being correéted and reftor’d to the true reading, reprefents 
Paradife, in like manner, as in another Continent, from whence 
Adam was brought, after his tranfgreffion, into this. And laftly, 
there are fome Authors, whofe teftimony and authority may de- 
ferve to be confider’d, not for their own Antiquity, but becaufe 
they are profefs’dly tranfcribers of Antiqnity and Traditions, fuch 
as Strabus, Comeftor, and the like, who are known to give this ac- 
count or report of Paradzfe from the Ancients, that it was suterpo- 
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fito Oceano ab Orbe nofivo vel ἃ Lond nofira habitabili fecvetns, Separa: 
ted from our Orb οὐ Hemifpheve by the interpofition, of the Ocean: 

It is alfo obfervabie, that many of the Ancients:that took Tigris, 
Euphrates, Nile and Ganges for the Rivers\of .Paradife, faid thar 
thofe Heads or, Fountains) of . them, which,.we have in ouri!@onti- 
nent, are but-their, Capita fecunda, their. fecond | Sources, and that 
their firft Sources were in another, Orb where :-Paradife was; and 
thus Hugo de δαμξίο Vittove Lays, Sanétos communiter fenfefes That 
the Holy Men of old were generally of that opinion. Τὸ this fence 
alfo Mofes Bar Cepha often exprefieth himfelf 5: as alfo Epiphanius; 
Procopius Gazeus, and Severianusin Catena... Which notion amonegtt 
the Ancients,, concerning the trajection or paflage of. the Paradifia: 
cal Rivers under-ground, orunder-Sea, from/one Continent into an: 
other, is to.me, Iconfefs,, unintelligible, either in the firft or fecond 
Earth ; but however it difcovers their fence and opinion Of the’ 
Seat of Paradife, that, it was not-to be fought'for indfz orih Africk ; 
where thofe Rivers. rife to, us, but in fome-remoter parts Οὗ the 
World, where they fuppos’d their firft Sources to: be. 


This.is a.fhore, account of what,the Chriftian Fathers have left ' 


us, concerning the Seat of Paradife; and the: truth is, ’tis but~a 
fhort.and broken account; yet)’tis no wonderit fhould be fo, if 
weconfider, as we noted before,-that. feveralof them did not be: 
lieve: Paradife to be Local and.Corporeal; Others that did believe it 
fo, yet did not offer.to determine the place of it, but left that mat: 
ter wholly untoucht and undecided ; and the’ τοί! that did {peak to 
that. point, didit commonly both in, general.terms, ‘and in expreffions 
that, were, difguis'd, and needed interpretation: ; >but all thefediffe- 
rences and obfcurities of expreffion, yon. fee,’ when duly ftated'and: 
expounded, may fignifie one and the fame’ thing, and terminate all 
in this, common,Conclufion, That Paradife, was without our Conti- 
nent, according to the general opinion and (Tradition of Antiquity. 
And.J do not doubt but the Tradition would have been both more 
exprefs and more univerfal, if the Ancients had underftood Geo- 
graphy better; for thofe of the Ancients that did not: admit or 
believe, that there were Antzpodes or Antichthones, as Laétantins, 
S. Auflin, and fome. others, thefe could not joyn in the common 
opinion about the place of Paradsfe, becaufe they thought there was 
no Land, nor any thing habitable ἔξω “ὃ οἰκυμδίης, or. befides' this 
Continent. And. yet S. Aujizn was fo cautious, thatas he was bound- 
ed onthe one-hand by his falfe Idez of the Earth, that he could not 
joyn with Antiquity as to the place of Paradife; fo on ‘the other 
hand he had that refpect for it; that he would not fay any thing to the 
contrary ; therefore being to give his opinion, he faysonly, Terrefyrem 
effe Pavadifum, ὅδ᾽ locum ejus ab hominum cognitione effe remotiffimum : 
That it is fomewhere upon the Earth, but the place of it very remote froni 
the knovsledge of Men. 

And as their ignorance of the Globe of the Earth was ‘one’ rea- 
fon, why the doétrine of Paradife was fo broken and obfcure, fo 
another reafon why it is much mere fo at prefent is, becaufe the 
chief ancient Books writ upon that fubjeét, are loft; Ephrem Syrus, 
who liv’d in the Fourth Century, writ a Commentary in Genefin 
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five de Orta rerum, concerning the Origin of the Earth; and ὃν 
thofe remains that aré-cited from it, we have reafon to believe). that 
it contain’d many things remarkable concerning the firft Earth, and 
concerning Paradife. Tertullian allo writ a Book de Paradifo, which 
is wholly loft; and we fee to what effect it would have been, by his 
making the Torrid Zone to be the Flaming Sword, and the partition 
betwixt. this Earth and Paradife's: which two Earths he more'than 
once diftinguisheth as very different from one another. The moft 
ancient Author that I know upon this fubject, at leaft of thofe that 
writ of it literally, is Mofes Bar Cepha, a Syrian Buhop, who livd 
about feven hundred years fince, and his Book is tranflated into’ La- 
tin, by that Learried and Judicious’ Man, Andreas Mafius. Bar Cepha 
writes upon the fame Views of Paradife that we have here prefen- 
ted, that it was beyond the Ocean, in’ another tract of Land, or anio- 
ther Continent from that which we inhabit: As appears from the 
very Titles of his Eighth, Tenth, afid Fourteenth: Chapters.’ But 
we mutt allow him for -~his miftaken Notions abcut the form of the 
Earth; for he feems to have fanfied the Earth plain, ( net only as 
Oppos’d.to rough and Mountainous, for fo it was’ plain ; but ‘as op- 
pos’d to Spherical) and the Ocean to have divided it in two parts, 
an Interiour, and an Exteriour, and’ in that Exteriour part was'Pz- 
radife.. Such allowances muft often be made for Geographical mi- 
ftakes, in examining and underftanding the writings of the Ancients. 
The reft of the Syrian Fathers, as well as Ephrem and Bar Cepha, in- 
cline to the fame doctrine of Paradife, and feem to have retain’d more 
of the ancient notions: concerning it, than the Greek and Latin Fa- 
thers have; and yet there’ is in all fome fragments of this doétrine, 
and but fragments in the beft. 

We might add in the laft place, that as the moft ancient ‘Treati- 
ες concerning Paradife are loft, fo allo the ancient-Gloffes and Gatene 
upon Scripture, where we might have found the Traditions and 
Opinions of the Ancients upon this fubject, are many of them εἰ: 
ther loft. or unpublifht;:And upon this confideration we did not 
think it improper to cite fome Authors of fmall Antiquity, but fuch 
as have tranfcrib’d feveral things out of ancient Manufcript-gloffes into 
their Commentaries. They living however before Printing was in- 
vented, or Learning well reftor’d, and before the Reformation. 1 
add that alfo before the Reformation, for fince that time the Proteftant 
Authors having leflen’d the Authority of Traditions, the Pontificial 
DoGors content themfelves to infaft only upon fuch as they thought 
were ufeful or neceflary, left by) multiplying others that were but 
matter of curiofity, they fhould bring the firft into queftion, and ren- 
der the whole doctrine of ‘Traditions more dubious and exceptionable : 
And upon this account, there are fome Authors that writ an Age or 
two before the Reformation, that have with more freedom told us 
the Tenets and Traditions of the Ancients in thefe Speculations, that 
are but collateral to Religion, than any have done fince. And | 
mutt confefs, I am apt to think that what remains concerning the 
doctrine of Paradife, and the Primeval Earth, is in a good meafure 
Traditional ; for one may obferve, that thofe that treat upon thefe 
fubjecis, quote the true Opinions, and tell vou fome of the Ancients 
held 
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held fo and fo, as That Paraaife was in another Farth, or higher 
than this Earth, That there were no Mountains before the flood; 
nor any Rain, and fuch like: yet they do not name thofe ancient 
Authors that held thefe Opinions 9 which makes me apt to believe, 
either that they were convey’'d by a Traditional communication 
from one to another, or that there were other Books extant upon 
thofe fubjects, or other Gloffes, than what are now known. 
Finally, To conclude this Difcourfe concerning the Seat of Para- 
dife, we muft mind you azain upon what Bafis it ftandsi . We de- 
οἷαι ἃ freely, that we could not by our Theory alone determine 
the particular place of it, only by that we are affur’d that it was in 
the Primeval Earth, and not in the prefent; but in what Region; 
or in whether Hemifphere of that Earth it was feated, we cannot de- 
fine from Speculation only. ‘Tis true, if we hold faft to that Scri- 
pture-conclufion, That all Mankind rife from one Head, and from 
one and the fame Stock and Lineage, ( which doth not feem to.be 
according to the fentiments of the Heathens) we muft fuppofe they 
were born in one Hemifphere, and after fome time tranflated into 
the other, or a Colony of them: But this ftill doth not determine, 
in whether of the two they begun, and were firft feated before their 
tranflation; and Iam apt to think that depended rather, as we 
noted before, upon the Divine Pleafure, and the train of affairs that 
was to fucceed, than upon Natural caufes and differences. Some 
of the Ancients, I know, made both the Soil and the Stars. more 
noble in the Southern Hemifphere, than in ours, but I do not fee 
any proof or warrant for it; wherefore laying afide all natural To- 
picks, we are willing, in this particular, to refer our felves wholly 
to the report and majority of Votes amongft the Ancients; who yet 
do not feem to me to lay much ftrefs upon the notion of a parti- 
cular and Topical Paradife,.and therefore ufe general and remote 
expreffions concerning it. And finding no place for it,in this Con- 
tinent, they are willing to 40: their hands of it, by placing it in 
a Region fome-where far off, and inacceffible. This, together with 
the old Tradition, that Paradife was in another Earth, feemsto me 
to give an.account.of moft of their Opinions concerning the. Seat 
of Paradife: and that they were generally very uncertain where to 
fix it. 
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The ufes of this Theory for ihe illufiration of Antiquity : 
The ancient Chaos explain'd; The inhabitability of the 
Torrid Zone; The change of the Poles of the World; 
The doftrine of the Mundane Egg; How America was 
ΜῊ peopled; How Paradile within the Circle of the 
Moon. 


E have now difpatch’d the Theory of the Primeval Earth, 
and reviv’d a forgotten World. “Tis pity the firft and fair- 
eft works of Nature fhould be loft out of the memory of Man, 
and that we fhould fo much dote upon the Ruines, as‘ never to 
think upon the Original Structure. As the modern Artifts from 
forne broken pieces of an ancient Statue, make out all the other 
parts and proportions ; fo from the broken and {eatter’d limbs of 
the ἅτ World we have fhown you how to raife the whole Fabrick 
again; and renew the profpect of thofe pleafant Scenes that firft 
fee the light, and firft entertain’d Man, when he came-to act upon 
this new-erected Stage. 

We have drawn this Theory chiefly to give an account of the 
Univerfal Deluge, and of Paradife; but as when one lights a Candle 
to look for one or two things which they want, the light will not 
confine it’ felf to thofe two obiects, but {hows all the’ other’ in 
the room’; fo, methinks, we have unexpectedly caft a light uponall 
Antiquity, in feeking after thefe two things, or in’ retrieving the 
Notion and Dottrine of the Primeval Earth, upon which they de- 
pended. ‘For in ancient Learning there ‘are many Difcourfes, and 
many Cénclnfions deliverd tous, that are fo obfcure and confus'd, 
and fo remote ‘fromthe prefent {tate of things, that one cannot well 
diftinguifh, whether they are fictions or realities’: and there “15. nd 
way to diftinguifh with certainty, but by a clear Theory ‘upen 
the fame fubjects; which fhowing us the truth directly, and inde- 
pendently upon them, fhows us alfo by reflection, how far they are 
true or falfe, and in what fence they are to be interpreted and un- 
derftood. And the prefent Theory being of great extent, we fhall 
find it ferviceable in many things, for the illuftration of fuch du- 
bious and obfcure doétrines in Antiquity. 

- Tobegin with their Ancient CH AOS, whatadark ftory-have they 
made of it, both their Philofophers and Poets ; and how fabulous 
in appearance? "Tis deliver’d as confus’dly as the Mafsit felf could 
be, and hath not been reducd to order, nor indeed made intelli- 
sible by any. They tell us of moral principles in the Chaos inftead 
of natural, of firife, and difcord, and divifio on the one hand, and 
Love, Friend(hip, and Venus on the other; and, after a long contett, 
Love got the better of Difcord, and united the difagreeing principles : 
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This is one part of their ftory. Then they make the forming of the 
World out of the Chaos a kind of Genealogie or Pedigree; Chaos 

was the common Parentof all, and from Chaos f{prung, rirft, Night, 

and Tartarus, or Oceanus; Night was a teeming Mother, and of 

her were born .4ther and the Earth; ‘The Earth conceiv’d by the 

influences of Aither, and brought forth Man and all Animals. 

This feems to be a Poetical fiction rather than Philofophy; yet 
when ’tis fet in a true light, and compard with our Theory of the 
Chaos, twill appear a pretty regular account, how the World was 
form’d at firft, or how the Chaos divided it felf fucceflively into 
feyeral Regions, rifing one after another, and propagated one from 
another, as Children and Pofterity from a common Parent. We 
thow’d in the firft Book, Chap. 5. how the Chaos, from an uniform 
mafs, wrought it felf into feveral Regions or Elements; the groffeft 
part finking to the Center, upon this lay the mafs of Water, and 
over the Water was a Region of dark, impure, caliginous Air; 
This impure, caliginous Air is that which the Ancients call Might, 
andthe mafs of Water Oceanus or Tavtaras, for thofe two terms 
with them are often of the like force, Tartaras being Oceanus inclos’d 
and lock’d up: Thus we have the firft offfpring of the Chaos, or 
its firft-born twins, Nox and Oceanus. Now this turbid Air puri- 
fying it felf by degrees, as the more fubtle parts few upwards, and 
compos'd the Zther; fo the earthy parts that were mixt with it 
dropt down upon the furface® of the Water, or the liquid mafs ; 
and that mafs on the other hand fending up its lighter and more 
oily parts towards its furface, thefe two incorporate there, and by 
their mixture and union compofe a body of Earth quite round the 
ma{fs of Waters: And this was the firft habitable Earth, which ἃς 
it was, you fee, the Daughter of Nox and: Oceanns, fo it was the 
Mother ofall other things, and all living Creatures, which at the 
beginning of the World fprung out of its fruitful womb. 

This do@rine of the Chaos, for the greater pomp of the bufinefs, 
the Ancients call’d their Theogonia, or the Genealogy of the Gods; 
for they gave their Gods, at leaft their Terreftrial Gods, an_origi- 
nal and beginning ; and all the Elements and greater portions of 
Nature they made Gods and Goddeffes, or their Deities prefided 
over them in fuch a manner, that the names were 115 4 promifcu- 
oufly for.one another.’ We alfo mention’d before fome moral prin- 
ciples, which they plac’d inthe Chaos, Evis and Eros ; Strife,difcord, 
and difaffection which prevail’d at firft, and afterward Love, kind- 
nefs and union got the upper hand, and in fpite of thofe factions 
and dividing principlés' gather’d together the feparated Elements, 
and united them into anhabitable World. ‘This is all-eafily under- 
ftood, if wei do: but look upon the Schemes of the rifing World, as 
we have fet them down in that fifth Chapter; for in the firft com- 
motion of the Chaos, after an inteftine ftruyele of all the parts, the 
Elements feparated from one another into fo many diftiné bodies 
or mafles; and in this fate and pofture things continued a good 
while, which the Ancients, after their Poetick or Moral way, call'd 
the Reign of Eris orContention, of hatred, flight and difaffection ; 
and if things had always continued inthat Syftem, we fhould ae 
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have had an habitable World. But Love and good Nature con- 
quer ἃ at length, Venus rife out of the Sea, and receiy’d: into her 
bofom, and intangled into her imbraces the falling Ather, wz. The 
paits of lighter earth, which were mixt with the Air in that firft 
{eparation, and gave it the name of Night, Thefe, 1 fay, fell down 
upon the oily parts of the Sea-mafs, which lay floating upon the fur- 
face of it, and by that union and conjunction, a new Body, and a 
new World was produc’d, which was the firft habitable Barth. 
This is the interpretation of their myftical Philofophy of the Chaos. 
and the refolution of it into plain natural Hiftory: Which you may 
fee more fully difcufs'd in the Latin Treatife. 

In confequence of this, We have already explain’d; in feveral 
places the Golden Age of the Ancients, and laid down fuch grounds 
as will enable us to difcern what is real, and what Poetical, in the 
reports and characters that Antiquity hath given of thofe βγῇ Ages 
of the World, And if there be any thing among{t the Ancients 
that refers to another Earth, as Plato’s Atlantis, which he fays, was 
abforpt by an Earthquake, and an inundation, as the primeval 
Earth was; or his eAthereal Earth mention’d in his Pheio, which 
he oppofeth to this broken hollow Earth; makes it to have long- 
livd inhabitants, and to be without Rains and Storms, as that firft 
Earth was alfo; orthe pendulous Gardens of Alcinous, or fuch like, 
to which nothing anfwers in prefent Nature, by reflecting upon 
the {tate of the firft Earth, we find an eafie explication of them, We 
have alfo explain’d what the Antichthon and Antichthones of the An- 
Clents were, and what the true ground of that diftin@ion was. Bus 
nothing feems more remarkable than the tnbabitability of the Torrid 
Zone, if. we confider what a general fame and belief it had amoneft 
the Ancients, and yet in the prefent form of the Earth we find no 
fuch thing, nor any foundation for it. I cannot believe that this was 
fo univerfally receiv’d upon a flight prefumption only, becaufe it 
lay under-the courfe of the Sun, if the Sun had» then the fame la- 
titude from, the Aquator in his courfe and motion that he hath now, 
and made the, fame variety of feafons; whereby even the hotteft 
parts of the Earth have a Winter, or fomething equivalent το it. 
But if weapply this to the Primeval Earth, whofe poftute was αἵ. 
vect to the Sun, ftanding always fixt in its Equinoialy-wwe’ fhall 
eafily believe that the Torrid Zone was then ‘uninhabitable: by ex: 
tremity of heat, there being no difference of feafons, norany change 
of weather, the Sun hanging always over head at the fame diftance, 
and.insthe fame direétion. | Befides this, the defcent of ithe Rivers 
in that firft Earth, was fuch}. that they could never: reach! the Equi- 
nottial parts,|as we have fhown before; by: which means,’ and the 
want of; Rain, that Region muft neceflarily be turn’d°into a dry 
Defart.... Now this being really the ftate of the firt Earth; the fame 
and general belief that the ‘Torrid Zone-was uninhabitable had this 
true Original, and. continued. fill with pofterity after the Deluge, 
though the caufes then were taken away ; for they being ignorant 
of the change that was. made in Nature.at. that time, kept’ up ftill 
the fame Tradition and opinion currant, till obfervation and expe- 
tience.taught later Ages to corre@ it. -Asthe true miracles that were 
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in the Chriftian Ghurch at firft, occafion’d a’ fame and: belief. of 
their continuance long after they had really ceaft. eat Le 

This gives an eafie account, and;.I think, the true caufe; of that 22. Sf e 
opinion, amongft the Ancients generally receiv’, Tharthé Torrid 2, nny er ὦ i 
Zone was uninhabitable: \fay, generally receiv’d, for noronly the *" “"- fk B24) 4 
Poets, both Greek and Latin, but their Philofophers; Aftronomers.. 42 2.4 ©“ y: Be Yaa 
and Geographers, had the fame notion, and deliver’d the fame do-,4,¢ 2: of OC ΝΠ 
G&rine; as Ariffotle; Cleomedes, Achilles Tatius, Ptolomy, Cicero, Strabo; tee joey) | 
Mela, Pliny, Macrobius, ἔσο. And to {peak truth, the whole doctrine ae Bos & ζ. 
of the Zones is calculated more’ properly for the fir Earth, ἐμά 22ε «2 9} ὃς | 
for the prefent ; for the divifions:and bounds of them now, arebut (\. ς» 44 Ox: "" 


arbitrary, being habitable all overy and havingno vifible diftincioni?°" ,, Zuo ih 
whereas they were then determin’d by Nature, and the Globe off “ σ΄“ “΄ a 


. .Φ ᾿ Z ») fie i 
the Earth was really divided into fo many ‘Regions of a very Ἢ EE ti oe fe 


different afpect and quality; which would have ‘appeardata di’, . 4, δι, συ 4 
ftatice, if they had been lookt upon from the Clouds, or from the & <9 7” =” ἼΠ 
Moon; as Fupiter’s Belts, or as fo many Girdles or Swathing-bands 7 nega ts Saft i 
about the body of the Earth: And fo the word imports, and fo the?”// Ι 
Ancients ufe to call them Gingali and Fafeie. But in the prefent a 
form of the Earthy ifit was feen at a diftance, no’ fuch diftinétion Pr 
would appear in the’ parts of it, nor“fcarce' any other but that of 1}: 
Land and Water, and οἵ Mountains and: Valleys, which are no- Ha ite 
thing to. the purpofe of Zones. And’-to add this note further, When 

the Earthlay in this resular form, divided into Regions or Walks, 

if I may fo call them, as this gave occafion of its diftinétion, by 

Zones,’ {o if we might confider all that Earth as a Paradife, and Pa- <> 
radife as aGarden; ( for it is always call’d fo in Scripture, and in «΄ NV 


Fewifh. Authors ) And as this Torrid’ Zone; bare of Grafsand Trees; ἃ ) 
made ἃ kind of Gravel-walk in the middle: fo there was a green "7 τ ] 
Walk oneither hand of it, made-by the temperate Zones; and bee = Qs ἢ ( // 
yond thofe lay a Canal, which water’d the Garden from either fide. see Fig. 3.¢. 5. 
But to return to’ Antiquity; We may add under this Head ano- 
ther obfervation or dogtrine among{t the Ancients, ftrange enough 
in appearance, which yet receives an edfie explication from the pre- 
ceding Theory ; They fay, The Poles of the World did once change 
thei? fitudtion, and were at firft in another pofture from what they 
are in now; till that inclination happen’d; This the ancient Philo- 
fophers often make mention of, as Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Dioge- see the Lat 
nes; Leucippus, Democritus; as may be feen in Laerti#s, and in Plu- Trea: 4.2 
tarch; and the Stats, they fay, at firft were carried about the Earth veg 
in a more uniform manner: This is no more than what we have 
obferv’d and told you in other words, namely, That the Earth 
chang’d its pofture at the Deluge, and thereby made thefe feeming 
changes int the Heavens; its Poles before pointed to the Poles of the <—=>5— 
Ecliptick, which now point to the Poles of the #quator, and its 
Axis is become parallel with that Axis; and this is the myftery and 
interpretation of what they fay in other terms 5 this thakes the 
different afpect of the Heavens, and of its Poles: And I am apt to 
think, that thofe changes iri the courfe of the Stars, which the An- 
cients fometimes fpeak of, and efpecially the. Aigypiias, if they did 
not proceed from defects in their Calendar, had no other Phyfical 
account than this. And 
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And as they fay the Poles of the Worlds were in anotheiegtua. 
tion at firft, fo at firft they fay; there!-wasino owdriety ‘of feafons in 
the Year, as in their Golden Age. Which-is very coherent’ With 
all the reft, and ftill runs along with the Theory. And you may ob: 
ferve, that .all thefe things we have inftancd inchitherte, ate -but 
links of the fame chain, in connexion and dependance uponcone an- 
other. When the Primeval Earthewas made out of: the Qhaos, its 
form and. pofture was. fuch, 43;\ef courfe; brought on 2all thofe 
scenes which. Antiquity, hath keppthe remembranice of : though now 
in another tlate of Nature they feem- very Strange; efpecially <being 
difguisd, as-fome: of them are,-by. thei odd\:manner of reprefen: 
ting them. . That, the; Poles of. the World ood: once ‘in another 


Akt 


potture 5» Ehat the Year jhad no ‘diverfity of Séafons - ‘That the’Por: 


vid .Zone was, uninhabitable; That the two Hemifpheres ‘had ‘io 
pofibility of intercourfe; and, fucliilike; Thefe all hang sapon-the 
fame firing ; or lean one upon another'as Stones in the fame Build: 
ing whereof we have, by this ‘Theory, laid-the very*foundation 
bare, that you. may fee what they all ftand upon, and oii ~what 
order. | ry 

_ There is ftillhone remarkable Notion or DoGrine amoneft the An- 
cients which .we have not poken to; ’tis partly Symbolical; τα the 
propriety, of the Symbol, or of the;Application of it, hath been 
little underftood.s.’Tis their do@rine of the “Mundane Figg, sor: their 
comparing the World,to),an ,Egg, and-efpecially in’ the. Original 
compofition of, it. This feems to/be a mean comparifonsthe World 
and an Egg,.what proportion, or what refemblance betwixt. thefé 
two things? And yet Ido'not know any Symbolical doétrine, or 
conclufion, that hath been, fo univerfally. entertain’d by the\ γε, 
or Wife and Learned, of all-Nations; as hath-been noteél before 
in the fifth Chapter of the Firft Book, and at’ large in’ the, Ligtin 
Treatife. Tis certain, that by the World in - this fimilitudé, they 
do not mean the Great Univerfe, for.that hath neither Figure; nor 
any determinate form of compofition, and it would: be a great va- 
nity and rafhnefs in any oneto compare thisto ‘an Egg; The works 
of God are immenfe, as his nature is infinite, and’we cannot-make 
any image or refemblance of either of them;, but - this comparifon 
is to be underftood of the Sublungry World, or of the Earth, “And 
for a general key to Antiquity upon. this Argument, we may. lay 
this down as a.Maxim or Canon, That what the. Ancients have faid 
concerning the form and figure. of the World, or concerning the Original of it 


from a Chaos, or about its periods and diffolution ave never to he under ftcod 


of the Great Univerfe, but of our Earth, or of this Sublunary and Terveftrial 
World. And this obfervation being made, do but refled upon our Theory 
of the Earth, the manner of its compofition at firft, and the figure 
of it, being compleated, and you’ will need.no-other interpreter to 
underftand this myftery. We have fhow’d there, that the -figure 
of it, when finifht, was. Oval, andthe inward form. of it was a 
frame of four Regions encompaffing one another, where that of 
Fire lay in the middle like the Yolk, anda fhell of Earth inclos’d 
them all. This gives a folution fo eafie and natural, and fhowsfuch 
an aptnefs and elegancy in the reprefentation, that one cannot doubt, 


upon 
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upon ἃ view and compare of circumftances,. but that we have truly 
found out the Riddle of the Mundane Egg. 

Amongft other difhoulties arifing from the Form.-of. this prefent 
Barth, That is one, How, America could, be peopled: or;any other 
Continent, or [land remote from ali .Continents,. the Sea interpo- 
fing. This difficulty does not hold in our Theory ofthe Firft Earth, 
wliere there was no Sea... And after, the. Flood, when «the Earth 
was broken and the 5: laid open, the fame race of Men might con- 
tinue there, if fetled there before. ForsI do not fee atiy neceffity 
of deducing all Mankind. from, Noah after the Flood :. If America 
was peopled before, it might continue fo;: uot but that the Flood 
was univerfal. But when the great frame. of the Earth broke at the 
Deluge, Providence fore-faw. into, how many Continents it would 
be divided after the ceafing of the Flood, and accordingly, as we may. 
reafonably fuppofe, made provifion to fave a remnant in every Con: 
tinent, that the race of, Mankind might not be quite.exting in any 
of them. ; What provifion he made in our Continent we know from 
Sacred Hiftory, but as)that takes notice of no other.Continent but 
curs, fo neither could it take notice of any method ..that-was τς ἃ 
there for faving of a remnant of Men ; but. ‘twere great prefumption, 
methinks, to imagine that. Providence had ‘a care of none but us; 
or could not find out.ways of prefervation in’ other places, as well 
as in that where our habitations were to:be., “0, Africk, and Exa- 
rope were repeopled: by the Sons of Woah, Shem, Ham; and Faphet, 
but weread nothing of their going .over into. America, or {ending 
any Colonies thither; and that World which, is near.as big asours; 
muft have ftood long without people, -or any thing of Humane race 
in it, after the Flood, if it ftood fo, till, this was full, or-till men 
Navigated the Ocean, and by chance difcover’d it: .it.feems more 
reafonable to fuppofe, that there was a, {tock providentially, refery'd 
there, as well as here, cut of which they fprung again ; but we do 
not pretend in an Argument of this nature to define or. determine 
any thing pofitively. To conclude, As this is but a fecondary diff 
culty, and of no great force, fo neither is it any, thing. peculiar to 
us, or to our Hypothefis, but alikecommon to both; and if they cari 
propofe any reafonable way, whereby the Sons of Noah might be 
tranfplanted into America, with all, my heart; butall the ways that 
I have met with hitherto, have feem’d to me meer fictions, or meer 
prefumptions. Befides, finding Birds and Beafts there, which are 
no where upon our Continent, nor would live in our Countries if 
brought hither, *tis a fair conjecture that they. were not carried from 
us, but originally bred and preferv’d there. 

Thus much for the illuftration of Antiquity in fome points of Hu- 
mane literature, by our Theory of the Primeval Earths. There is 
alfo in Chriftian Antiquity a Tradition or Dotirine, that,.appears ‘as 
obfcure and as much a Paradox as any of thefe, and better deferves 
an illuftration, becaufe it relates. more clofely and exprefly to our 
prefent fubject: “Tis that Notion or Opinion amongft the Ancients 
concerning Paradife, that it was feated as high as. the Sphere of the 
Moon, or within the Lunar Circle.. This looks very ftrange, and in- 
deed extravagantly, at firft fight, but the wonder will ceafe, if we 
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ik | underftand this not of Paradife taken apart from the reft of the Earth, 
nit but of the whole Primeval Earth, wherein the Seat of Parzdife was ; 
ri That was really feated much higher than the prefent Earth, and 
mt at may be 'reafonably fuppos'd to have been as much elevated as the 
na tops of our Mountains are now. And that phrafe of reaching to 
) the δρῥόγε of the Moon, fignifies no more than thofe other expreffions 
il of reaching 'to Heaven, or reaching above the Clouds, which are phrafes 
H commonly us'd to exprefs the height of Buildings, or of Mountains, 
tA and fuch like things : So the Builders of Bzbelfaid, they would make 
}}}} ἢ a:Tower fhould reach to Heaven; Olympus and Parnaffus are faid 
aa A by the Poets to reach to Heaven, or to rife above the Clouds ς΄ And 
i | Pliny and-Solinas ufe this very expreflion of the Eangr Circle, when 
ἢ" Soli. ct. they defcribe the height of Mount Atlas, Eduétus m viciniam Luna- 
HY dt ἢ χὰ Gireuli. - The Ancients, I believe, aim’d particularly by this phrafe, 
" to exprefs an height above the middle Region, or above our Atmo- 
Ϊη fphere, that’ Paradife might’ be ferene; and where our Atmofphere 
i ended, they reckon’d the Sphere of the Moon begun, and therefore 
faid it reacht to’ the Sphere of the Moon. Many of the Chriftian Fa- 
te ate thers expreft their opinion concerning the high fituation of Paradife 
a 1] in plain and formal terms, ‘as 5. Ba/l, Damafcen, Mofes Bar Cepha,€sc. 
Hl but this phrafe of reaching to the Lunar Circle is repeated by feve- 
ral of them, and faid to ‘be of great Antiquity. Aquinas, Albertus, 
and others, afcribe it to Bede, but many to S. dujfiins and therefore 
ae con.inGen: Ambrofius Cathavinus is angry with their great Schoolman, that he 
i ae ia. fhould derive it front Bede, fveing S. Aufiin writing to Orofus, de- 
liver'd this dogtrine, which furely, fays he, S. duftin neither feign’d 
nor ἀγοράν ἃ only, but had veceiv'd it from Antiquity: And from fo 
great Antiquity, that it was no lefs than Apoftolical, if we credit 
mM Sum. Theol. par. Albertus Magnus, andthe ancient Books he appeals to; for He fays 
ii 2trait.13.4.79 this Tradition was deriv’d as highas from 5. Thomas the Apoftle. His 
A Words are thefe, after he had deliver’d his own opinion, Hee tamen 
ini dico,€Pe. But this 1 fay, withcut prejudice to the better opinion, for I 
He have found it in fome moft anctent Books, that Thomas the Apoftle was 
the Author of that optnion, which is ufually attributed to Bede and Stra- 
bus, xamely, That Paradife was fo high as to reach to the Lunar Circle. But 

thus much concerning this Opinion, and concerning Antiquity. 
CY = To conclude all, we fee this Theory, which was drawn only by 
.2 ἃ thred of Reafon, and the Laws of Nature, abftractly from all An- 
| tiquity, notwithftanding cafts alight upon many paflages there, 
which were otherwife accounted fictions, or unintelligible truths ; 
and though we do not alledge thefe as proofs of the Theory, for it 
carries its own lightand proof with it, yet whether we will or no, 
they do mutually confirm, as well as iluftrate, one another, And 
‘tis a pleafurealfo, when one hath wrought out truth by meer dint of 
thinking, and examination of caufes, and propos’d it plainly and 
openly, to meet with it again amoneft the Ancients, difguis’d, and 
inan old fafhion’d drefs:. fcarce to be known or difcover’d, but by 
thofe that before-hand knew it very well. And it would bea further 
pleafure and fatisfaction, to have render’d thofe Doétrines and No- 
tions, for the future, intelligible and ufeful to others, as well as de- 
4“, lightful to our felves. 
eM CH AP. 
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A general objettion againft this Theory, viz. That if there 
had been {μοῦ a Primitive Earth, a we pretend, the 
fame of it would have founded throughout all Antiquity. 
The Eaftern andWeftern Learning confider d.. The moft con- 
fiderable, Records of both are. loft.. What footfleps remain 


_irelating to this fubjed:.. The Jewith and Chriftian Learn- 


ling confider'd ; how far loft as to this Argument, and 

what Notes or Traditions remain. Laftly, How far the 
Sacred Writings bear witnefs to it. The. Providential 
conduct of Knowledge.in the World. A recapitulation and 
ftate of the Theory. | : 


_JAving gone through the two. Firft Parts, and. the two Firt 
Books of this Theory, that concern the Primitive World, the 
Univerfal Deluge, and the ftate of Paradzfe,, We have leifure now 
to reflect a little, and confider what may probably be, objected 
again{t a Theory of this nature... 1 ἦο ποῖ; mean fingle: objections 
againtt {ingle parts, for thofe may be,,many,.and fuch.as I, cannot 
fore-fee; but what may be:faid againft, the, body and fubftance. of 
the Theory, and the credibility of it, appearing new and, furpri: 
fing, and yet of great extent and importance... This, I fancy, will 
induce many to-fay, furely this cannot, be a, reality. for, if there 
had been fucha Primitive Earth, and fuch a Primitive World as is 


here reprefented, and fo remarkably different fromthe prefent, it 


could not have been fo utterly forgotten, or, lain hid for fo many 
Ages; all Antiquity would haverung of it; the memory. of it would 
have been kept frefh by Books or Traditions: -Can we Imagine, that 
it fhould lie buried for fome thoufands of years. in deep filence and 
oblivion ὃ and now only when the fecond World is drawing to an 
end, we begin to difcover that there was.a firft, and.that of another 

make and order fromthis., ὁ ᾿ 
To fatisfe this ob'e&ion, or furmife rather, it will be convenient 
to take a good large fcope and compafsin our Difcourfe; We mutt 
not fuppofe, that. this Primitive, World hath been. wholly loft out 
of the memory of Man, or out. of Hiftory,,for we have fome Hifto- 
ry and Chronology of it preferv’d. by Mo/es, and. likewife in the 
Monuments of the Ancients, more.or, lefs; for they all fuppos’d a 
World before the Deluge. But,’tis the Philofophy,of this Primitive 
World that hath been loft in a great meafure; what. the. fate of 
Nature was then, and wherein it differ’d from, the prefent or Poft- 
difluvian order. of things. . This, F. confefs; hath been little taken 
notice of 5; it hath been generally thought or prefum’d, that. the 
World before the-Flood was,of the fame form. and. conftitution 
) mb 2 with 


we | 
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with the prefent World: This we do not deny, but rather think it 


rally loft, *or'lié hid unknown to us... The Learning’ of the World 
may bé divided’ into‘the Eaftern Learning and the Weftern; and 
T look upon the Eaftern as far more. confiderable for Philofophicai 
Antiquities, and Philofophical Conclufions; I fay Conclufons, for! 
donot ‘believe either of them had any confiderable Theory, or Con- 
texture of Principles ἀπά Conclufions together : But “tis’ certain, 
that in the Eaft, frotm what Source foever it came, Humane or Di- 
vine; they had fome' extraordinary Doctrines and Notions difperft 
amongft'them:'' Now as by the Weftern Learning we underftand 
that of ‘the ‘Greeks and Romans ; fo by the Eattern, that which was 
among the <Aigyptzans, Phenzcians, Chaldeans, Affyrians, Indians, 
Fthiopians; and Perfians; and of the Learning of thefe Nations, how 
little have we now left ? except fome Fragments and Citations in 
Greek Authors, what do we know of them? The modern Brac- 
mans, andthe Perfees or Pagan Perftans, have fome broken remains 
of Traditions relating ‘to the Origin and Changes of the World: 
But if ' we had,’ not only thofe Books intire, whereof-we have now 
the sleaihings and reverfions only, but all that have ‘perifht befides, 
efpecially in that famous Library at Alexandria's if thefe, 1 fay, 
were all reftor'd’to the World again; we might promife our felves 
the {atisfaction ‘of feeing more of the Antiquities, and “Natural Hi- 
ftory of the firft World, than we have now left,’ or can reafonably 
expeét.” That Library'we fpeak of, at Alexandria, wasa Collection, 
befides “Greek Books, ‘of —Agyptian, Chaldean, and all the Faftern 
Learning; and’ Cedrenas makes it to confift of an hundred’ thoufand 
Volumes "But Yofepbis faith, when the Tranflation of the Bible by 
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the Septuagint was τὸ Βοι 66: 0:10. Demetrius ΡΟ δὴ ὁ ¢ whowas' 
Keeper οὐ Governour of it } το] ἃ ἐπε. King then, that ἢς had alread yen: 


two hundred thoufand- Volumes, and that he hop’d to make then 
five hundred thoufand; ard he was better than’ his “word, i his 
Succefiors for him, for Ammianus -Marcellinus, and other Authors, 
report them to have increas'd to fevem hundred thoufand. <Dhis Li- 
brary was unfortunately burnt in the fackingof Alexandria by Gefur; 
and. confidering that, all. thefe were ancient Books; and‘generally of 
the Eattern,Wifdom,| *twas an ineftimableand irreparable lofs to the 
Commonwealth of Learnings | In likexmanner: we aretold ofa vatt 
Library of Books of 41} Atts:and Sciences, in) China, burnt by the 
command or caprice of one of their Kings. Wherein, the Gome/és, 
according to their vanity, were us’dito fay; greater riches were lof, 
than will be in the laft‘Conflagration, 1s: av 
Weare told alfo of the sAbyffine ots Athiopick Library:as fomethiny 
very extraordinary. ‘T'was. formerly imgreat reputation butis now, 
I fuppofe, embezil’d.and loft. But I:was extremely: furpriz’d by a 
Treatife brought tome; fome few months fince, wherert' are! men: 
tion’d fome —Athiopick Antiquities relating to the Primeval Earth 
and the Deluge: ‘To.both which they givefuch charatters‘and:pro: 
perties,..as are in efteét the very fame with thofe affiga’d’them an this 
Theory. | They fay:the, Birft Earthowas mucly'greater:tttan the pre: 
fent, higher and more-advanc'd into. the Air':¢ Thattit: was fimooth 
and regniar.in its furface,, without: Mountains‘or Valleys, but hol- 
low within: and was fpontaneoufly. \fruitful;: without plowing or 
fowing.. This. was its, firft ftate, but’ when .Mankind’ bécamede- 
generate and outragious with Pride and Violente,' The angry Gods} 
as they fay, by Earthquakes and Concuflions’ broke:the habitable 
Orb of the Earth, and:thereupon the:Subterraneous W aters gufhing 
out, drown’d it ina Deluge, and ‘deftroy’d:Mankind.’. Upon’ this 
fraction,, it.came into; another Formj:with'a Sea, Lakes and Rivers, 
as we now have... And thofe parts of the ‘broken Earth, that ftood 
above the Waters,’ became Mountains,’ Rocks, Iflands, and fo much 
of the Land as we. new inhabit: »\'This-account isgivenus by Bay- 
nardinus Ramazzinus, (on: his Treatife: De Foutium Mutinenfium Sca- 
tuvigine..). Taken from a Book Writ : 
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* Pag, qi. Francifcus Patricius, Vir eruditione fat cla 


ce το π΄ 


by Francifco Patricio, τοι whom this 


wonderful. Tradition: was delivér’d: 


by perfons of credit, from an <4thi- 


opian Philofopher then in Spain.) | have: 


not yet had; the good» fortune to» fee vw, . 
dle Abyffinus im) amiqniffimis eEthiopie Annalibus de- 


that Book of Francifco\Patrieso, “tis writ 
in Italian; with this Title, Della Retort: 


ca degli Antichi: Printedat Venice,1 562. 
This ftory indeed, defervesito be enqui- 
redafter, for we do notany where;\a2 


mongft the Ancients;; meet with fucha 
full and “explicit narration οὗ the {tate 


of the Firftand Second Earth. Thats 
which comes neareftto: it:arethofe ac- < 


counts we findin Plato, fromthe εὐ: 
tian 


rus, in, quodam  libello fuo..de. Antiquorum Rhetorica, 


*-Ttalico idiomate con{cripto, ac Venetiis,impreffo per Fran- 


cifcum Senenlem, Dialogo primo fatis lepidam narrationem 
habet, quam vefert: Fyulinm. Stroyzam ἃ Comite Baltha- 
fare Gaftilioneo audiviffe, Ilym vero & Philofopho quodam 
Abyffino in Hifpanih accepiffé. Narvabat ergo Sapiens 


fcriptam effe.hiftoriam perditionis humani generis ¢7 dif- 
riptjonis totins Terre. In Mundi {cilicet primordiis fu- 


ΠΕ Terram: multo dampliorem’ quam nunc eff, ac Colo 


proximiorem, -perfetté-rotundam, fine Montibus, ac Valli= 
bus, totam tamen intus cavernofant ad inftar fpongie, ho- 
‘minelque tn illt habitantes, ac athere puriffimo gauden- 
tes, jucundum avupiduxiffe,Teird inarata optimas fruges, 


~, oo fructus ferente,: , Cun autem poft diuturnum faculorum 


fluxitin” homines fiperbia elati a prifca illd bonitate defci- 
wifjént, Deos iravos Terram ‘adeo valide concuffiffe, ut ma- 
jov allins pars. insia\proprias cavernas) deciderit, atque boc 
pacto Aquam -in latebrofis receffibys ante conclufam, ex- 
preflant violenter-fuiffe; atqueita Fontes, Flumina, Lacus 
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σ' Mare ipfuin, ortum ἠχάβε, ΑΝ berries tian Antiquities, in his Tiineus, Poltticus ; 
periger, eas Goin alia dina ὯΙ: and Phedo, og f another Earth and wie 
fcopulos in rsedso, mati nilalind Θὲ nif fegmenta Terre | ther {tate of Nature‘and Mankind. But 
chivernoe ab illo totius terrene, molis pracipité cafy [κ-᾿ none of them are fo fall and diftinG as 


perftitis. 


De Civ. Det 
lib. 6. 
Dion. Halic. 
Ant. Rom. 
bib. 4. 


srt this Athiopian Docsrine. 
As'for ἀπ. Weftern! Learning, we may remember what the ς 23- 


esptian Prieltfays to Solon in: Plato's Fimeus, You Greeks ttre always 


Children;.and: know nothing of Antiquity, And’ if the’ Greekr were 
fo, much more the Romans, who came after’ them in timé? and for 
fo great a\People, andfo:much civiliz’d) never any had Tes 'Philo- 
fophy, and 465 of the Sciences:amongft them than*the Romans had; 
They ‘ftudied only the Art of Speaking, of-Governing, ‘and of Fight- 
ing : and left the reft-to thesGreeks and Eaftern Nations, as unprob- 
table. Yet we have reafon to: believe} that the beft Philofophical 


Antiquities:that the ‘Romans had; perifht with the Books ΟΥ̓ Varro, 


of Naina: Pomprlus;s and of the ancient’ Sibyli.  Rarrowrityas S)Auflin 
tells us.a;multitude of Volumes;:and -of various “forts) and’I had 
rather retrievehis works;thanthe worksofany other Roman Author: 
not his,Etymologies and» Criticifms, where swe fee ‘nothine admit 
rable, but: his Theologza Phyfica,) and: his Antiquitatess ‘which in all 
probability ,;would have given °us more slight into remote. times, 
and the Natural Hiftory of the ρα World,°than all the Latin Au- 
thors befides have done. He: has left the foremention’dditindion 
of three: Periods /oftimes »Hev had the do@rine ‘of ‘the: Minidane 
ige, as we fee in Probus Grammaticus s and the-gave-us that obferva- 
tion of the; Star Venus, concerning the great change fhe fuffer’d about 
the time-of our Deluge. ye I atsG y Dee 3 

Numa Pompilius was doubtle{s:.a contemplative Mati} '!and °tis 
thought that he underftood thetrue Syftem of the World,’ atid te- 
prefented the Sun by his Vefial' Fire; though, methinks, Veta does 
not fo properly refer to the Sun, as to the Earth, which hath’a Sa- 
cred fire too, that is not to be extinguifht: Ηὀ order’d his’ Books 
to be buried with him, which were found in a Stone Cheft by him, 
four hundred, years after his death ; They were:in al] Twenty-four, 
whereof, Twelve contain’d Sacred. Rites. and Ceremonies, and the 
other Twelve the Philofophy and Wifdom of the Greeks; The Ro- 
mans gave them to the Prator>Petslius to perufe and το make his 


“Yeport to’ the Senate, whether they were fit to be publifhtier no: 
The, Pretor-made.a wife politick report, that the Contents of them 


might be-of dangerotis confequence to the eftablifht Laws and Reliz 


gion; and thereupon they were condemn’d tobe burnt, ‘and Pofte: 


rity was.depriv'd of that ancient Treafure, whatfoever it was)” What 
the Nine Books ‘of the S7ly/.contain’d, that were offer’d to King Tar: 
gun, welittle knows She.valued them high, and the higher {till 


» the more they feem’d to flight or negleétthem ; which is a piece of 
‘Very natural indignation or contempt, when one is fatisied of the 
worth. of: what.they  offer.. “Tis likely: they refpected, befides ‘the 


fate of Rome, the fate and feveral periods of the World; both paft 
and to,come,:and. the moft myftical paflages of them, “And if thefe 
Authors and:Monuments are loft the greatett: hopes of Natural and 
Philofophick Antiquities, that. we could have.had from the Rémi, 
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And as tothe Greeks, their beft and’ Sacred ' Learning was not 
originally their,own; they enricht themfelves with the fpoils'of the 
Fait, and the, remains we have : of that »Eaftern Learning; is-what 
we pick out of the Greeks; whofe works,'I' bélieve, if they werd 
intirely extant, we fhould not need to go‘any further’ for'witnelles 
to confirm all the principal. parts of this Theory. ‘With what regret 
does one readin. Laertins, Suidas, and others; the promifing titles 
of Books writ by the Greek Philofophers, hundreds or thoufands} 
whereof there is not one now extant; and thofe that are extant are 
generally but fragments: Thofe Authors alfo that have writ thet 
Lives, or collected their Opinions, have done it confus’dly and 
injudicioufly. I fhould hope for as much light and inftruétion, as a 
to the Original of the World, from Orpheus alone, if his Works had ea 
been preferv’d, as from all that is extant now of the other Greck HN 
Philofophers.. We may fee from what remains of him, that he un- | ᾿ i 
derftood ina good meafure, how the Earth rife from a Chaos, what ἢ": 
was its external Figure, and what the form of its inward -ftructure : an 
The opinion of the Oval Figure of ‘the Earth is aferib’d to Orpheus HH 
and his Difciples; and the doétrine of the Mundane Egg is fo pecu- i} 
liarly his, that “tis τἀ] ἃ by Proclus, The Orphick Egg; not that he " 
was the firft Author of that doétrine, but the firft that brought it ᾿ ἢ 
into Greece. - | 

Thus much coricerning the Heathen Learning, Eaftern and We- ᾿ 
ftern, and the fmall remains of it in things’ Philofophical; ‘tis no ᾿ 
wonder then if the account we have left us from them of the Pri- " 
mitive Earth; and the Antiquities of the Natural World be very Hi | 
imperfect. And yet we have tracd (in the precedent Chapter, and hit 
more largely in our Latin Treatife) the foot-fteps of feveral ‘parts Hi 
of this Theory amongft the Writings and Traditions of the An- ""ἤ 
cients: andeven of thofe parts that feem the moft ftrange and 
fingular, and that are the Bafis upon which the reft ftand.. We have 
fhown there, that their account of the Chaos, though it-feem’d to 
many but a Poetical Rhapfody, contain’d the true myftery of the 
formation of the Primitive Earth.. We havealfo fhown upon the yu, river, 
fame occafion, that both the External Figure and Internal Form of i 2. ¢.7. 
that Earth was compriz’d and fignified in their ancient do@rine of 
the Mundane Egg, which hath been propagated through all the yy ca. το. 
Learned Nations... And laftly, As to the fituation of that Earth, 
and the change of its pofture fince, that the memory of’ that has 

een kept up, we have brought feveral teftimonies and indications 
from the Greek Philofophers. And thefe were the three great and 124. 
fundamental properties of the Primitive Earth, upon which all the 
other depend, and all its differences from the prefent Order of 
Nature. You fee then, though Providence hath fuffer’d the ancient 
Heathen Learning and their Monuments, in a great part, to perifh, 
yet we are not left wholly without witneffesamongft them, in a {pe 
culation of this great importance. | 

You will fay, it may be, though this account, as to the Books 
and Learning of the Heathen, may be lookt upon as reafonable, yer 
we might expect however, from the Femifh and Ghriffian Authors, 

ἃ more full and fatisfaGory account of that Primitive Earth, and i 
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the Old World... Firft, as to the ews; °tis. well known’ that they 
have no ancient Learning, unlefs byway of Traditicn, amonett 
them.,; Fhere is Ποῖ ἃ. Book: extant in: their Language, excepting 
the Canon of the Old 'Teftament, that: hath not been writ fince 
our Sayiours:time: yThey are very ‘bad Matters of Antiquity, 
and they|may in fome méafure’ be excus’d, becaufe of their feveral 
captivities, difperfions;:and. defolations:. In the Lalylonifh captivity 
their Temple was raniack’d) ἀπά they did not preferve, as is thoughr, 
fo much. as the Autoyraph or original Manufcript’ of the Law, nor 
the Books of thofe'of their Prophets that were ‘then extant, and 
kept in,the Temple; And at their return from the Captivity after 
feventy years, they feem to have had forgot their Native Language 
fo. much, that the Law was to be interpreted to them in Chaldee, 
after it,was, read in Hebrew; for fo 1 underftand that interpretation 
in Nehemiah, "Twas. great Providence, methinks, that they fhould 
any way preferve their:Law, and other Books of Scripture, in the 
Captivity, ‘for fo long atime ; for ’tis likely. they had not {π΄ 11: 
berty of ufing them inany publick worfhip, feeing they return’d 
fo ignorant of their own Language; and,as’tis thought, of cheir Al- 
phabet and Character too. . And if their Sacred Books were hardly 
preferv d, we may cafily Believe all. others perifht in that publick 
defolation. . 

Yet there was -another deftruction of that Nation, and their 
Temple, . greater than this, by the Komans; and if there were any 
remains,of Learning preferv’d in the former ruine, or any recruits 
made fince that time, this fecond defolation would {weep them all 
away. And accordingly we fee they have nothing left in their 
Tongue, befides the Bible, fo ancient as the deftruétion of Ferufa- 
lem. Thefe, and other publick calamities of the Semifh Nation, 
may reafonably be thought to have’ wafted their Records of ancient 
Learning, if they had any; for, tofpeak truth, the Fes are a people 
of little curiofity, as to Sciences and Philofophical enquiries : They 
were , verytenacious. of their own cuftoms, and careful of thofe 
Traditions that did refpect them, :but were not remarkable, that 
I know of, or thought great Proficients in any other fort of Leéarn- 
ing. . There has been a-great fame, ’tis true, of the Ferifh Cabala, 
and of great myfteries contain’d in it; and,I believe, there was once 


‘a Traditional doctrine amongft fome of them,’ that had extraordi- 


nary. Notions .and Conclufions: But -where is this now to δὲ 
found: ) The-Efenes were the likelieft Se@, one would think, to re- 
tain fuch doctrines, but ’tis probable they are now fo mixt with 
things fabulous and, fantaftical, that what one fhould alledge from 
thence would be of little or no authority: One Head.in this Cabalg 
was the do¢irine of »the Sephir:th, and though the explication of 
them be, uncertain, the Inferiour Sephiroth in the Corporeal World 
cannot fo well be appli'd to any thing, as to thofe feveral Orbs 
and Regions, infolding one another, whereof the Primigenial Earth 
was.compos'd. . Yet fuch conic&tures and applications, I know, are 
of no. validity, but in.confort with better Arguiments: 1 haveoften 
thought alfo, that their firtt and fecond Temple reprefented the fr 
and fecond,Earth or World; and that. of Eizekiel’s, which is thé 
third 
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third, is {till to be erected, the ;moft beautifub of- all; when:this fe: 
cond Temple of the World, thall-be;. burnt.dewn,. If thie, Prophe- 
cies of Enoch had been: preferyd;and.taken into, the..Ganon by 
Ezra, after their-return from, Babylon, when, the. ColleGion of ‘their 
Sacred Books is {uppos'd to, have -been made, -we might prebably have 
had a confiderable account; there}, both. ofitimes patt and:ito' come, of 
Antiquities and futuritions 5; for thofe Prophecies are generally fup- 
pos d to have contain’d both, the firft. and: decond, fate of, this Earth, 
and all the periods of it... Butsas-this Book.is.loft to us? fo! Elook 
upon all others that pretend ‘to.be Ante-Mofaieal, or Patriarchal, as 
Spurious.and. Fabulous. ! 

Fhus much concerning the Jews... As for Ghriftian Authors, their 
knowledge muft.be.trom: fome. of thefe foremention’d, Fems or Hea: 
thens; ΟΥ̓ elfe by. Apoftolical,. Tradition: For, the Ghriftian Fathers 
Were not very {peculative, fo as.to raife.a-Theory from their-own 
thoughts and contemplations, concerning, the Origin of; the Earth, 
We have inftane d,.in the laft}Chapter, in aChriftian Tradition ccn- 
cerning Paradife, and the high fituation. of it;; which is fully confo- 
nant to the fite.of the Primitive Earth, where-Paradife: ftood, and 
doth feem plainly.to refer tot, being unintelligible upon any other 
{uppofition.. And: ’twas, I. believe, this elevation. of Paradife, and 
the penfile {tructure of that Paradifiacal Earth,,that gave occafion to 
Celfus, as we fee by Ovigen’s anfwer, to fay, that the Chriftian Parz- 
dife was taken from the penfile Gardens. of » Aleznous : But we may 
fee now what was the ground of fuch expreffions or Traditions a: 
mongft the Ancients, which, Providence, left.to keep, mens minds a- 
wake; not fully to inftruét them,’ but to confirm them inthe truth; 
when. it fhould.come to be.made knownin other methods, We. 
have noted alfo above, that, the ancient Booksand Authors amongtt 
the Chriftians, that were moft likely to inform usin, this Argument, 
have perifht, and are loft out οἵ the World, fuch as) Ephrem Syrus 
de ortu rerum, and Tertul.zan de -Pavadifos and that piece which is ex: 
tant, of Mofes Bar  Cepha’s upon this . fubject, receives more light 
from our Hyporhefis, than from any. other, I know 3 for, correcting 
fome miftakes about the Figure..of the Earth; which. the Ancients 
were often guilty of, the obfcurity or confufion of that Difcourfe 
in other things, may be eafily. reétifvd, 1 compar’d with this The- 
ory. 

Of this nature alfo is that Tradition that 15 common both to εν: 
and Chriftzans, and which we have. often, mention’d before, that 
there was a perpetual ferenity,: and perpetual Equinox in Paradies 
which cannot be upon this Earth, not fo much as under. the Equi- 
noctial; for they have a fort of Winter and Summer there; a courfe 
of Rains at certain times. of the Year, and great inequalities of the 
Air, as to heat and cold, moifture and drought. They,had alfo 
Traditions amongft them, That there was no Rain from the beginning 
of the World till the Deluge, and that there mere no Mountains till the 
Flood, and fuch like, Thefe, you fee, point directly at fuch an 
Earth, as we. have defcrib’d.... And 1 call thefle Tradstions, becaufe 
we cannot find the Original Authors of them; The ancient ordinary 
Glofs (upon Genefés.) which fome make Eight hundred years old, 
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fnentions both thefe Opiriions; fo does Hifforia Scholaftica, Alcuinus, 
Rabanus Maurus, Lyranws, and fuch Collectors of Antiquity. Bede 
alfo relates‘ that’ot the plazmne/s or fmoothnefs of the dutediluvian 
Eartht» Yet thefe are reported Traditionally, as it were, naming no 
Authors:or Books from whence they were taken; Nor can it be 
imagind-that they feign’d them themfelves; to what end or pur- 
pofe? itferv'd no intereft; or upon what ground? “Seeing they had 
no Theory that could lead them to fuch Notions as thefe, or that 
could be ftrengthen’d and confirn’d by them. Thofe opinions alfo 
of the Fathers: which we recited in the feventh Chapter, ‘placing 
Paradife beyond the Torrid Zone, and making it therefore inaccet- 
fible, fui very well to the form; qualities, and--bipartition of the 
Primzval Earth, and feem to be grounded upon them. 

Thus much may ferve fora fhort Survey of the ancient Learning, 
to give us a reaforiable account, why ‘the memory and knowledge 
of the Peimitive Farth fhould be'fo much loft out of the World; 
and what ‘we retain’ of it fill; which would be’ far more, I do 
not doubt;! if all’ Manuferipts were brought to light, that are yet 
éxtant’in publick or private Libraries. The Truth is, one cannot 
judge with’ certainty, neither what things have been recorded and 
preferv'd'in the monuments of Learning, nor what are ftill; not 
what have been, becauf?' fo many of thofe Monuments are loft: 
The Alexandrian Library, which we fpoke of before, feems to have 
been the greateft Collection that ever was made before Chriftianity, 
and the Gonftantinopolitan (begun by Confiantzne, ahd deftroy’d in 
the Fifth Century, when it was rais’d to the number, as is faid, of 
one hundred twenty thoufand Volumes,) the moft valuablethat was 
ever fince, and both 'thefe have been permitted by Providence to 
perifh in the mercilefs Flames. Befides thofe devaftations of Books 
and Libraries that have been made in Chriftendom, by the Norther 
barbarous Nations overflowing Europe, and the Saracens and Turks 
great parts of “1 and Africk,. It is hard therefore to pronounce 
what knowledge hath been in the World, or what accounts of An- 
tiquity ; Neither can we well judge what remain, or of what things 
the memory may be ftill Jatently conferv’d; for befides thofe Ma- 
nufcripts that are yet unexamiin’d in thefe parts of Chriftendom, 
there are many, doubtlefs, of good value in other parts ; Befides 
_thofe that lie hid in the unchriftianizd dominions. The Library 
of Fez is faid to contain thirty two thoufand Volumes in Arabick ; 
and though the ArabickLearning was moftwhat Weffern,and therefore 
of lefs‘account, yet they did deal in Eaffern Learning too; for 
Avicenna writ-a Book with that Title, Phzlofophia Orzentalis. There 
may bealfo in the Eaff thoufands of Manufcripts unknown to us, 
of greater value than moft Books we have: And as tothofe fub- 
jects we. are treating of, I fhould promife my felf more light and 
confirmation from the Syriack Authors than from any others. Thefe 
things being ¢onfider’d, we can make but avery imperfect eftimate, 
what evidences are left us, and what accounts of the Primitive 
Earth, and if thefe deduGions and defalcations be made, both for 
what Books are wholly loft, and for what lie afleep or dead in Li- 
braries, we have reafon to be fatisfied in a Theory of this nature, 
to 
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to ind fo good atteltat¥ens as we have preduc’d. for the feveral parts 
of 115. which we purpofe to enlarge upon confiderably at another.time 
and occafion, | | | 

But to carry this Objection as far as may be, let us fuppofe it to 
be urgd ftillin the laft place,-that though thefeHumane Writings 
have perifht, or be imperfect, yet in the Divine Writings. at. leatt, 
we might expect, that the memory of the Old World,‘and. of the 
Primitive Earth thould have been prefervd.. To. this I anfwer in 
thort, That we could not expect in the Scriptures’ any Natural The- 
ory of that Earth, nor any account of it, but what was general ; 
and this we have, both by the YehomKabba of Mojfes, and the de- 
{cription of the fame Abyf{s in other piaces of Scripture, 85. we have 
fhown at large in the tirft Book, Chap. 7. And alfo by the defcri- 
ption which S. Peter hath given of the Ante-diluvian. Heavens and 
Earth, and their ditierent con{titution from the prefent: which 18 
alfo prov'd by the Rainbow, not. feen in the frit World... You will 
fay, it may be, tnat that place, of S. Peter is capable of another. inter: 
pretation ; fo are moft places of Scripture, if youfpeak of a bare capa- 
city; they are capable of more than one interpretation; but. that 
which is moft natural, proper and congruous, and fuitable. to the 
words, fuitable to the Argument, and fuitable to the Context, where: 
In is nothing fuperfluous or impertinent, That we prefer and accept 
of as the moft rzafonable interpretation. Befides, in fuch Texts as re: 
late to the Natural World, if of two interpretations propos’d,-one 
agrees better with the Theory*.of Nature than. the other, ceterss 
aribus, that ought to be prefer'd... And by. thefe. two rules:-we are 
willing to be try'd, in the expotition of that remarkable Difcourfe of 
S. Peter's, and to fland to chatefence which is found moft agreeable 
to them. > Ὁ ae | , ᾿ } 

Give me leave το conclude the whole -Difcourfe with this zeneral 
Confideration; ΤΙΝ. reafonable to fuppofe, that there is: a  Provi- 
dence in the conduct of Knowledge, as well as.ofcther affaits on the 
Earth, and,that it. was not defignd that all; the mytteries of:Nature 
and Providence fhould be plainly and clearly underftood. throughout 
all che Ages of the World; but that there is an Order eftablifht for 
this, as for other things, and certain Periods ard Seafons; And what 
was made known to the Ancients only by broken Conclufions and 
Traditions, will be known. (insthe latter Ages οἵ the World) ina 
more perfect way, by Principles and Theories.. The increafe of 
Knowledge being that which. changeth fo much the face of the World; 
and the ftate of Humane affairs, Ido notdoubt but there. is, a-par- 
ticular care and fuperintendency for the conduct of it; by what fteps 
and degrees it fhould come to light, at what Seafons and in..what 
Ages; what evidence fhould be. left, either.in Scripture, Reafon,. or 
Tradition, for the grounds of it;, how clearor obfcure, how. ; difpertt 
or united; all thefe things were-weiglh’d) and confider’d, and fuch 
meafures taken as beft fuit the defigns of Providence, and the general 
proiect and method proposd_in, the government, of the World, And 
I make no queftion but the fate both of the Old World, and of that 
which is to come, is exhibited to us in Scripture in fuch-a meafure 
and proportion, as is fit for this fore-mentionedpurpofe ; not as the 
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Articles of our Faith, or the precepts of a good Life, which he that 
runs may read: but to the attentive and reflexive, to thofe that 
are unprejudic’d, and to thofe that are inquifitive, and have theit 
minds open and prepar’d for the difcernment of myfteries of fuch a 
nature. 

Thus much in anfwer to that general Obietion which might be 
made againft this Theory, That it is not founded in Antiquity. I 
do not doubt but there may be many particular Objections againft 
Parts and Seétions of it, and the expofing it thus in our own 
Tongue may excite fome or other, it may be, to make them; but 
if any be fo minded, I defire (if they be Scholars ) that it may ra- 
ther bein Latin, asbeing more proper for a fubject of this nature; 
and alfo that they would keep themfelves clofe to the fubftance of 
the Theory, and wourd that as much as they can; but to make 
excurfions upon things accidental or collateral, that do not deftroy 
the Hypothefs, is but to trouble the Worid with impertinencies. 
Now the fubftance of the Theory is this, THAT there was a Pi- 
mitive Earth of another form from the prefent, and inhabited by 
Mankind till the Deluge; That it had thofe properties and condt- 
tions that we have afcrib’d to it, namely, a perpetual Equinox or 
Spring, by reafon of its right fituation to the Sun; ‘Was of an Oval 
Figure, afd the exteriour face of it fmooth and uniform, without 
Mountains or a Sea. That in this Earth flood Paradjfe, the do- 
é&rine whereof cannot be underftood but upon fuppofition of this 
Primitive Earth, and its properties, ‘Then that the difruptionand - 
fall of’ this Earth intothe Abyfs, which lay under it, was that which 
inadé the Univerfal Deluge, and the deftruétion of the Old World; 
And that neither Nozh’s Flood, nor the prefent form*of the Earth 
can be explain’d in any other method that is rational, nor by any 
other Caufes that are intelligible: at ‘leaft that have’ been hitherto 
propos’d to the World! “Thefe are rhe Vitals of the’ Theory, and 
the primary Affertions, whereof I do freely profefs my full belief: 
and’ whofoever by folid reafons will fhow me in an Errour, and 
undeceive me, I fhall be very much oblig’d to him.” There are 
other leffer Conclufions*which flow from thefe, and may be calfd 
Secondary, ‘as that the Longevity of the Ante-diluvians depended 
upon their perpetual Equinox, and the perpetual equality and fere- 
nity of the Air; That the Torrid Zone in the Primitive Earth was 
uninhabitable; And that all their Rivers flow’d from the extreme 
paits of the Earth towards the Equinoctial ; there being neither 
Rain, nor Rainbow, in the temperate and habitable Regions of it; 
And laftly, That the place of Parzdife, according to, the opinion of 
Antiquity,’ ( for I determine, no place by the Theory) was in the 
Southern ‘Hemifphere. Thefe, I think, are all truly deduc’d.and 
prov'd’in their feveral ways, though they be not fuch effential parts 
of the’ Theory, as ‘the former. ‘There are alfo befides, many. par- 
ticular’ Explications ‘that are to be cenfider’d with more liberty and 
latitude, and may be perhaps upon better thoughts, or better obferya- 
tions: eorreéted, without any prejudice to the General Theory. Thofe 
places Of Scripture, which’ we have cited, I think, are all truly ap- 
ply’ds_and I havenot mention’d Mofes’s Cefmopera, becanfe I thought 
ς it 
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it deliver'd by him 85:8 Lawgiver, not asa Philofopher; which I 
intend to fhow at large in another Treatife; not thinking that dif- 
coffion proper for the Vulgar Tongue. ‘Upon the whole, we are 
to remember; that fome allowances are to be made for every EZypo- 
thefis that. is new propos'd and untry’d: and that we ought not out 
of levity of wit, or any private defign, difcountenance free and fair 
E(fays: nor from any other motive, but the otily love and concefn 
of Truth. 


ΕΑ}. ΟΣ: 


Concerning the Author of Nature. 


CYEeing the Theory which we have proposd in this Work is of 
that extent and comprehenfion, that it begins with the firft foun- 
dation of this World; andis to reach to the Jaft Period of it, in 
one continited Series or chain of Nature’; It will not be improper, 
before we conclude, to make fome ‘reflections and rematks what 
Nature is, and upon what fuperiour Caufes fhe depends in all her 
Motions and Operations: And this will lead us to the difcovery of 
the Author of Nature;:and°to the true Notion and flate of Wataral 
Providence, which feems to have been hitherto very much neglected, 
or little underftood in.the World. And ’tis the more redfonable 
and fitting, that we fhould explain thefe Notions before -we fhut 
up this -Treatife, left thofe Natural Explications which we have 
given of the’ Deluge, and other things, fhould be miftaken or mif- 
apply'd; Seeing fome are apt to run away with pieces of a Dif 
courfe, which they think applicable to their purpofe; ‘or which 
they can malicioufly reprefent, without attending to the' {cope or ἡ 
limitations of what is fpoken. | 

By Nature in: general is tnderftood All the Powers of Finite Beings, 
withthe Laws eftablifht for cheir action and conduct according to the 
ordinary courfe of things. © And this extends both to Intellectual 
eings and Gorporeal ; but feeing tis only the Material World that 
hath been the fubject of our Difcourfe, Nature, as to that, may be 
defin'd, the’Powers of Mfater, with the Laws eftablitht for their 
action and condué&. Seeing alfo Matter hath no détion, whether 
from itfelf, or impreft upon it, but’ Motion, as to the Corporeal 
World Nature is no more than the powers and capacities of Mat- 
ter, with the Laws that govern the Motions of it. And this defini- 
tion is fo» plain and -eafie, that, I believe, all parties will agree 
in it; There will alfo be no great controverfie “what thefe Laws 
are, As that ohe part of Matter catinot penetrate another, nor be 
in feveraliplaces at once; That the greater Body overcomes ‘the lefs, 
and: the fwifter the flower "That all motion is in a right line, till 
fomething obftruct it or divert it; which are points little difputed 
ἃς to the matter of fa&’; but the points concerning which the ave 
verfie 
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| verfie arifeth, and which are to lead us to’ the Author of Nature, 
ui are thefe, Who or what is the Author ΟΥ̓ thefe Laws ὃ of this Mo- 
AGA | tion) and even. of Matter it felf; and of all thofe modes and forms 
Nahe of it which. we fee in Nature 2 
| The: Queftion ufeth chiefly to be put concerning Motion, how it 
| came into the World; what the firft Source of it is, or how. Mat. 
| ter came at firft to be movd»? . For’ the fimple notion” of Matter, 
NH not divided into parts, nor diverfifed, doth not imply Motion, Lut 
ἡ Hy Extenfion only; ‘Tis true, from Extenfion there necefiarily follows 
} "ἢ: mobility, oY a capacity of being τπον ἃ by an External Power, but 
not actial or neceflary Motion {fpringing from it felf For dimenfi- 
"). ons, or length, breadth, and depth, which is the Idea οἵ Matter, or 
aA of a Body, do po way include Jécal Motion, or tranflation of parts ; 
A a i on the contrary, we do more eafily and naturally conceive fimple Ex- 
"ΠΠ 1} tenfion as a thing. {teddy ἀηά ἔχε, and if we conceive Moticn in it, 
a 1} or in its parts, we muf{t fuperadd fomething to our firft thought, 
and fomething that does not flow from Extenfion. As when we 
Wale conceive a Figure, a Triangle, Square, or any other, we naturally 
a conceive it fixt or quiefcent; and if afterwards we imagine-it/in Mo- 
Ha tion, that is purely accidental.to the Figures in like manher‘it is ac 
na cidental-to Matter, that there fhould be Motion in it, it hath no ine 
SEN i ward principle from. whence that can flow, and its Nature is com: 
Aa pleat without it; Wherefore if we find Motion and A@ion in Mat- 
a ter, which is of it [6] ἃ dead in-active Mafs, this fhouldléad us 141. 
ae 1} mediately:to. the Author of Nature, or to'fome> Extertial “Power 
oie | ftinct from, Matter, which is the Caufe of all Motion in the World. 
In.fingle Bodies, and {ingle parts of Matter, »we readily believe and 
ἢ conclude,. that they do, πος move, unlefs fomething move.them, and 
| why thould we not, conclude the fame thing: of the wholé ma&> If 
Bui a Rock or,,Mountain cannot move. it felf, nor divide lit: felfy either 
Ii into great sobbets, or into {mall powder; why{hould itnot be asimpof- 
Hh fible: for. the; whole mafs of Matter to. do foe /Tis true, Matters 
He capable both. of motion and reft, yet to: conceive it undivided, un: 
hh diverfited and unmov’d, is certainly a. more fimple Notion; than τό 
conceive. it divided and τπον ἢ : andthis being firftin: ordersof Nature, 
and an.adequate conception; too, we ought to enquire vand give our 
felves an account how it came out, of this fate, end by what Caufes) 
or, as, we faid. before, how Motion came ΗΠ cata the Weérlds ἕ 
In the feeoud place, That diverfity which we fee insNature, both 
- as to the qualities of Matter, and.‘ the comipofitions of Gt, being one 
ftep further than -bare Motion, ought alfo,.to. be‘a further! indication 
of the Author. of Nature, and'to,.put us upon enquiryinto the:Caufes 
of this diverfity.., Thereis nothing move uniferm chan fimple Extcn. 
fion, nothing more the fame throughout;, alk ofa spreteslandiall of ἃ 
fort, fimilar, and like;to it felf every where) yet) we find the matter 
of the Lniverfe diverfited athoufand ways,dintor Heavensand Earth, 
Air and.. Water, Stars, Meteors, Light}Darknefs, ‘Stones, “Woed, 
Animals, and all Terreftrial Bodies, Thefe diverffications! are ftill fur- 
ther remoyes from the natural unity -and. identity: of ;dViattery and: a 
further argument. cf fome external and fupeniour power cthat hath 
given thefe. different forms, io. the feveral, portions of oMarter by the 
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intervention of Motion. For if you exclude the Author of Na- 
ture, and fuppofe, nothing but Matter in the World, take whether 
Hypothefis you will; either that Matter 15 without Motion of rt felf, 
or that it 1s of it felf in Motion, there could not arife this diverfity; 
and thefe compofitions in it. If it was without Motion, then the 
cafe is plain, for it would benothing but an hard inflexible lump 
of impenetrable extenfion, without any diverfity at all. Andif you 
fuppofe it mov ἃ of it felf, or tohavean innateMotion, that would 
certainly hinder all fort of natural concretions and compofitions, 
and in effect defiroy all Continuity. For Motion, if it be effential 
to Matter, it is effential to every Atome of it, and equally diffus’d 
throughout all its parts; and all thofe parts or Atomes would be 
equal to one another; and as little as poffible ; for if Matter was 
divided into parts by its own innate Motion, that would melt it 
down into parts as little as poffible, and confequently all equal to 
ene another, there being no reafon why you fhould ftop thofe di 
vifions, or the effect of this innate 7mpetus in any one part fooner 
than in another, or in any part indeed till it was divided as much 
as was poflible; Wherefore upon this principle, or in this method, all 
the Matter of the Univerfe would be one liquid or volatile mafs, 
fimaller than pin-duft, nay, than Air or Ather: And there would 
be no diverfity of forms, orily another fort of identity from the 
former, when we fuppos’d it wholly without motion. And fo, 
uponthe whole, you fee, that Matter, whether we allow it Moti- 
on, or no Motion, could not come into that variety of tempers and 
compofitions in which we find it in the World, without the influ. 
ence and direction of a Superiout External Caufe, which we call 
the Author of Nature. | 

But there is ΠῚ] a further and ftronger Argument from this Head, 
if we confider not only the diverfity of Bodies, that the mafs of 
Matter is cut into, but alfo that that diverfity isregalar, and in fome 
parts of it admirably artful and ingenious. This will not only 
lead us to an Author of Nature, but to fuch an Author as hath 
Wifdom as well.as Power. Matter is a brute Being, ftupid and 
fenfelefs, and though we fhould fuppofe it to have a force to 
move it felf, yet that it fhould beable to meditate and confult, and 
take its meafures how to frame a World, a regular and beautiful 
ftructure, confifting of fuch and fuch parts and Regions, and adapt- 
ed to fuch and fuch purpofes, this would be too extravagant to 
imagine; to allow it not only Motion from it felf, but Wit and 
Judgment too; and that before it came into any Organical or Ant- 
mate compofition. | 

You'll fay, it may be, The Frame of the World was not the re- 
fult of counfel and confultation, but of necef/ity ; Matter being once 
in Motion under the coriduct of thofe Laws that are effential to it, 
it wrought it felf by degrees from one ftate into another, till at 
length it came into the prefent form which we call the World. 
Thefe are words thrown out at random, without any pretence of 
eround, only to fee if they can be confuted; And fo they may 
eafily be, for we have fhown already, that if Matter had innate Mo- 
tion, it would be fo far from running into the orderly and well 
difpos’d 
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diiposd frame of the World, that it would run into no frame at 
all, into no forms, or compofitions, or diverfity of Bodies ; but 
would either be all fluid, or all folid; either every fingle “particle 
in a feparate Motion, or all in one continued mafs with an iiniver- 
fal tremor, or inclination to move without actual feparations and 
either of thefe two {tates is far from the form of a Worlds “Second 
ly, As to the Laws of Motion; as fome of them are -effential to 
Matter, fo others are not demonftrable, but upon fuppoftion: of 
an Author of Nature. And thirdly, Though al! the Laws’ of Mo: 
tion be admitted, they cannot. bring Matter:into the form of ἃ 
World, unlefs fome meafures be taken at firft by an intelligent Bet 
ing; I fay fome meafures be taken to determine the primary Mo: 
tions upon which the reft depend, and to put them in a way ‘that 
leads to the formation of a World. The mafs muft be divided in: 
to Regions; and Centers fixt, and Motions appropriated:to them: 
and it muft be confider’d of what magnitude the firft Bodies, ‘or 
the firft divifions of Matter fhould be, and how mov’d: Befides; 
there muft bea determinate proportion; and certain degree of moti: 
on impreft upon the Univerfal Matter, to qualifie ic for the pro- 
duction of a World; if the dofe was either too ftrong or too weak, 
the work would mifcarry;.and nothing but infinite Wifdom: could 
fee thorough the effects.of every proportion, or every new degree 
of Motion, and difcern which was beft for the beginning, progrefs, 
and perfection of a World. 80 you fee the Author of Nature js 
no way excluded, or made ufelefs by the Laws of Motion; ‘nor if 
Matter was promifcuoufly mov’d would thefe:be fufficient caufes of 
themfelves to produce a World; or that regular diverfity. of Bodies 
that compofe it. 

But 'tis hard to fatisfie Men againft their inclinations; or their 
intereft: And as the regularity of the Univerfe was always a great 
itumbling-ftone to the Epicureans; fo they have endeavour'd to 
make fhifts of all forts to give an account and anfwer to it, with- 
out recourfe to an Intelligent Principle; and for their Jat refuge, 
they fay, That Chance might bring that to‘pafs, which “Nature 
and Necefiity..could not do; The Atoms might hit upon a lucky 
fett of Motions, which though it were cafual and fortuitous, might 
happily Jead them to the forming of a World. A lucky hit indeed, 
for Chance to frame a World: But this is a meer thufic and col- 
lufion; for if there was nothing in Nature but Matter, there could 
be no fuch_ thing as Chance, all would be pure Mechanical Ne- 
ceffity; and fo this anfwer, though it feem very different; 4s the 
fame in effe& with the former, and Epicurus with his Atomifts are 
oblig’d to give a juft mechanical account, how: all the parts of 
Nature, the moft compound and elaborate’ parts not excepted, 
rife from their Atoms by pure neceflity: There could be no acci- 
dental concourfe or coalition of them, every ftep, every motion, 
every compofition was fatal and necefiary, and therefore ’tis non- 
fence for an Epicurean to talk of Chance, as Chance is oppos’d to 
Neceflity; and if they oppofe it to Counfel and Wifdom, “tis little bet. 
ter than non-fence, to fay the World and. all its furniture rife by 
Chance, in that notion of it, But it will deferve our patience 
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litle to give a more full and diftinct anfwer to this, feeingiit reach: 
eth all their pleas.and. evations ..at once. | 

What proof or demonftration of Wifdom,and Counfel can >be 
given, or can be defir'd, that is not found in. fome part of the 
World, Animate or Inanimate? We know) but a. little portion. of 
the Univerfe, a meer point in comparifon, anda broken. point too, 
and yet in this broken point, or fome fmall parcels. of it, there is 
more of Art, Counfel and, Wifdom fhown, thanin all the works of 
Men taken. together, or than.in all:our Artificial World., Inthe 
contruction of the Body of .an. Animal, there is more of thought 
and contrivance, more of exquilite invention, and fit. difpofition of 
parts, than is in all the Temples, Palaces, Ships, Theaters,or an 
other pieces.of Architecture the World ever yet fee:, And not Ar- 
chitecture only, but all other Mechanifm whatfoever, Engines, 
Glock work, or, any other, isnot comparable to the Body of a 
living Creature. Sezing.then we acknowledge thefe artificial works, 
wherefoever we meet with them, to be the.effects of Wit, Under- 
ftauding and Reafon, 15:10 not maniieft partiality, or ftupidity rather, 
to deny the Works of Nature, which excel thefe in all degrees, to 
proceed from anrIntelligent Principle? Let them take any piece of 
Humane Art, or any Machine fram’d by the Wit of Man, andcom- 
pare it with the Body of an Animal, either for diverfity and mul- 
tiplicity of Workmanthip, or curiofity in- the minute parts, or juft 
connexion and. dependance of, one thing upon another, or fit. fub- 
ferviency to the ends propos'd, of life, motion, ufe and ornament to 
the Creature, and if in all thefe.refpeats they find it fuperiour to any 
work of Humane production, '( as they certainly muft do; ),.why 
fhould it be thonght to. proceed, from inferiour and fencelefs Caufes; 
ought we notin this, as wellas.in other things, to proportion the 
Caufes to the Etfeét? and to fpeak truth, and) bring in..an honeft 
Verdict for Nature as well.as Art? ᾿ 


In the compofition of..aperfect, Animal, there are four. feveral 


frames or compages joyn’d together, The.,Natural, Vital, Animal, 
and Genital; Let.them examine.any..one of,thefe apart, and try: if 
they can find any, thing defective or. fuperfluous, or .any..way 
inept, for matter. or form. «(Let them view the whole Compages 
of ,the Bones, and. efpecially the admirable; conftruction, texture, 


and difpofition ef the Mufcles,,.which are joyn’d with them) for: 


moving the Body, or its parts. ..Let them take, an) account of the 
little Pipes and Gonduits forthe Juices and the.,Liquors; of their 
form and diftribution; Or Jet.them., take ,any..fingle Organ to exa: 


mine, as the, Eye,-orthe Ear, the Hand οἱ τὰ Heart; Inj each of. 


thefe they may difcover fuch arguments of. Wifdom,.and.of,;Art, as 
will either convince «them, or, confound thems) though. till) they 
mut leave greater, undifcover’d.., We know little the)infenfible 
form and contexture of the parts of the Body, nor the juft method 
of their A@ion; We. know. not yet the manner, order, and, caufes 
of the Motion of the Heart, which is the chief, Spring of the-whole 


Machine: and with how little exactnefs do. we, underitand the Brain, \ 
and-the parts;belonging to it? Why of that temper and. of that, 


d form? 
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form? How. Motions are propagated there; and how conferw’d:> 


How they an{wer the feveral operations of the Mind? Why fuch 
little difcompofures of it difturb our Senfes, and upon what litle 
differences in this the great differences of Wits and Genius’s de- 
pend. Yet feeing in all thefe Orgaris, whofe make and mannet of 
action we cannot difcover, we fee however by the Effects, that they 
are truly fitted for thofe offices to which Nature hath defign’d then; 
we ought in reafon to admire that Art which we cannot penetrate, 
At leaft we cannot but judge it a thing abfurd, that what wehave 
not wit enough to find out or comprehend, we fhould not allow 
to be an argument of wit and underftanding in the Author, or 
Inventor of it: This would be againft all Logick, commen Senfe, 
and common Decorum. Neither do 1 think it poffible to the mind 
of Man, while we attend to evidence, to believe that thefe, and 
fuch like works of Nature came by Chance, as they call it, or with: 
out Providence, forecaft and Wifdom, either in the firft Caufes, or 
in the proximate ; in the defign, or in the execution ; in the pre- 
paration tothem, or inthe finifhing of them. 

Wherefore, in my judgment, if any be of this perfwafion, it 
cannot be fo much the effect of their underflanding, as of their 
difpofition. and inclination; and in moral things, mens opinions cdo 
as often {pring from the one, as from the other. For my part, J 
do generally diftinguifh of two forts of opinions in all men, Inclita- 
tion-opinions, and Reafon'd-opinions ; Opinions that grow upon Mens 
Complexions, and Opinions that are the refults of their Reafon- 
and I meet with very few that are of a temperament fo equal, or 
a con{titution fo even pois’d, but that they incline to one fett of 
Opinions rather than another, antecedently to all proofs of Reafon: 
And when they have efpous’d their opinions from that fecret fym- 
pathy, then they find out as good Reafons as they can to maintain 
them, and fay, nay think fometimes, that ‘twas for the fake of 
thofe Reafons that they firft imbrac’d them. We may commonly 
diftinguifh thefe Inclination-opinions from the Rational, becaufe 
we find them accompanied with more Heat than Light, a great 
deal of eagernefs and impatience in defending of them, and but flex. 
der arguments. One might give inftaices of this, both in Seéts of 
Religion and Philofophy, in Platonifts, Storcks, and Epicureans, that 
are fo’ by their temper more than their reafon, but to our put- 
pofe it will be fuffictent to- inftance in one hearty Epicurean, Lu- 
cretivs, who is manifeftly fuch, more from his inclination, and the 
bent of his Spirit, than from the force of Argument. For though 
his fuppofitions be very’ precarious, ‘and his reafoningsall along very 
flight; he will manytimes ftrut and triumph, as if he had wrefted 
the Thutider out of ‘Fove’s right hand’;’ and a Mathematician is not 
more confident of his “demonftration,'than he {eems to be of the 
truth-of his fhallow Philofophy. From fuch a principle of natu: 
ral Complexion as this, 1 allow ἃ man may be Atheiftical, but 
neverfrom the calm: dictate of his Reafon ; yet he may be as ¢on- 
fident, and as tenacious of his Conclufion, as if he had a clear and 
diftin’ evidence for it. For I take it to be a true Maxim in Ht 
mane 
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mane Nature, that 4 fivong tnclinution, with a'little evidence ἐν 246 
valent toa firong evidence. And therefore we are net:vo'be furprisd 
if we find Men confident in their opinions: many ’times far'beyond 
the degree of their evidence; feeing) there are ‘other’ things, befides 
evidence, that incline the Will to.one Conclufion rather than anc- 
ther. And as [haveinttaned in Natural’Complexion; fo) Lateref 
hath the fame effect upon Humane ‘Nature, becanfe: τε αἰ ννῦγς bet 
gets an inclination ‘to thefe opinions that favour our lintereft; anda 
difinclination τὸ the contrary; ~And:this »principle majy be another 
ingredient, and fecret perfwafive to Athei{m ; for witenitmenchaye 
run »themfeives fo deep into Vice and: Immorality, that’ they ex: 
pect no benetit from»a-God, ’tis in a manner neceflary τὸ theft 
quiet, ἀπά τῆ eafe of their mind, that they fhould fanfie there is 
none ; for they are airaid, if there be a God, that he will not ftand 
neuter, and let them alone in another World. This,: bfay;:is ne 
ceflary to the quiet of their mind, unlefs they can attain that creat 
Art, which many labour after, of mon-refleéticn, orvan aathinking 
faculty, asto God and a World to come, but to return to our Ar: 
gument, after this fhort digreflion------ 

And as that regular diverfity which we fee in the forms of Na: 
ture, and efpecially in the Bodies.of Animals, could not: be from 
any blind principle, either of Neceflity or of Chance; So; inthe laf 
place, that Subordination which we {ee in the parts of’ Nature, and 
fubferviency to one another, the lefs Noble to the more ‘Noble; the 
Inanimate to the Animate, and all thinzs upon Earth unto Man; 
muft needs have been the effect of fome Being higher than’Matter ς 
that did wifely difpofe all things fo at firft, and doth :ftill: con: 
ferve them in the fame order.” If Man had been born into the 
World, and a numerous hoft of Creatures, without any provifion 
or accommodation made for their fubfiftencé and conveniences, wé 
might have fufpected that they had comé by Chance;' and there: 
fore were fo ill provided for: but which of them *cafi icomplain ? 
through their various Kinds and Orders, what is’ there awant- 
ing? They are allfittedto their feveral Elerents; and their ways of 
living, Birds, Beafts, and Fifhes, both by the form and fhape of their 
Bodies the manner of their covering, and the quality of their food. 
Befides, They are inftruéted in little Arts and Inftinéts for their con: 
fervation; and not only for their proper confervation; but alfo to 


find a way to make and bririg up young ones, and:leave behind | 
them a Pofterity; And all this in fo ft a method, and\ by fach a’ 


pretty train of actions, as isreally admirable. 

Man is the Mafter of all, and of hini a double care i§ taken ; 
that he fhould neither warit what Nature cari afford, nor what 
Art can fupply. He could not be provided of all coriveniences by 
Nature only, efpecially to fecure him againft the In uries of the Air ; 
but in recompence, Nature hath provided materials for all thofe 
Arts which fhe fee would be needful in Humane Life, as Building, 
Cloathing, Navigation, Agriculture, é¢. That fo Mankind might 
have both wherewithal to anfwer their -occafions, and alfo to im- 
ploy their time, and exercife their imzenuitys This Oeconomy of 
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ἢ Hi Weis! Gtk as I may Rapayioall it, or well ΕΝ of the great ΠΝ of 
| living Creatures, is an. argument both of \Goodnels' and ‘of Wif- 
| dom, and is every way far above the powers of ‘brute Matter. All 
bit regular adminiftration: we: afcribe''to conduct‘and judgments. If an 
] ᾿ Army οἵ Men be well provided: for in things’ neceflary both for 
a Food, Cloaths, Arms, Lodging, Security and Defence, fo as no- 
HH thing 15. awanting in fo great ἃ multitude, we fuprofeit the effect 
᾿ nh of care and: forecaft in thofe “perfons that had the charge of it; 
a: they took’ their meafures at firlt, computedand. proportion’d one 
We 1! thing. to another, made good regulations; and gave orders for con- 
Wh, venient fupplies. And can we fuppofe the great Army of ‘Crea- 
" tures upon Earth manag’d and provided for ‘with lefs fore-thought 
WW in and Providence, nay, with none at all, ‘by meer Chance? © This is 
ea || to recede from all rules and analogy of Reafon, only to ferve a turn, 
| and gratifiel an unreafonable humour. 
i To conclude this Argument; There are’ two general Heads of 
i things, if I recolleét. aright, which we make the marks and cha- 
racters of oWifdom and Reafon, Works of Art, and the ‘Conduct 
A it of affairs or direGtion of means to an end; and wherefoever we 
1}, 1} meet; etther with regular material works, Οὐ Ἢ -regulat ‘ordination 
"}]] of affaits, we think we have ἃ φορά title and warrant to-derive 
Wt them from an intelligent Author ;-Now  thefe two being ‘found in 
Ae I) the. Natural: World, and that in an eminent degree, the one in the 
aa Frame of it,;and the other in the Oeconomy of it, we have all the 
evidence and: ground that can be in arguing from things ‘vifible to 
things invifible, that there is an Author of} Nature, Superiour both 
to Humane! Power and Humane Wifdom: 
| Beforé we proceed to give any further proofs or difcoveries οἵ 
| the Author of Nature, let us reflect a little upon thofe we have al- 
ee ready infifted: upon; which have been taken wholly from the Ma- 
aid terial World, ‘and from the common courfe of Nature. |The very 
exiftence of Matter is aproof of a Deity, for the Idea of it hath no 
connexion with exiftence, as we fhall fhow hereafter; however we 
will take leave now to fet it down with the reft, in order as they 
follow one another. 


1. The exiftence of Matter. 5. The Laws for communication and 

2.: The Motion of Matter. regulation of that Motion. 

3. The juft quantity and degree of 6. The regular effetts of zt, efpe- 
that Motion. cially in the Animate World. 


4. The firft form of the Umverfe 7. The Oeconomy of Nature, and 
upon Motion.impvefi 5. both as to ge Subordination of one part of the 
the Divifions of Matter, and the World to another. 

Leading Motions. 


The five firft of thefe Heads are ‘Prerequifites, and preparatives to 
the formation of a World, and the two laft are as the image and 
character of its Maker, of his Power, Goodnefs and W ifdom, im- 
preft upon it. Every one of them might well deferve a Chapter to 
it felf, if the fubject was to be treated on at large; but this 1s only 


an 
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wi,occational difiertation, τοι late »then Bowers of Matter) heltichey 
{hould be thought >boundiefs,;and the Author of Naiure ἘΠ σε ΠΩ: 
ry, as the Epicuresns pretend 3.but notwithitanding their yaiocor: 
fidence and credulity, 1 dete them; or any imamelfe, to niake fenée 


a 


of the Material World, withous plating a-Godrato the Cemeof it: 


To thefe confiderations. takeniwholly: from the: Corporeal World) 
give me leave to; add one of sa mixt nate, concerning the Wr 
on, of cur Soul: and Body... Thisoftrange efieay if rightly wnderitood) 
doth as truly difcover the Author of Nature, as many Beas’ that 
are accounted more’ Supernatural, The <Incarnation,as'I may fo 
{ay, of a Spiritual, Subflance, 'into mea kind of ftanding’ miracle’; 
That there ihould be fuch: an: union and: | connexion. ‘reciprocally 
betwixt the motions of the Body, ando the actions and palfidns of 
the Soul:.-betwixt .a fubftance: Intelleétaaly: and: a parcel of brga- 
niz'd. Matter:. can be no effedty of: etthervofiothofe -fubitancess) be 
ing wholly diftingéin themfelves; and remote in their natures from 
one another. For inftance, When my Finger-is cut, of when ’tis 
burnt, that my 560} thereupon fhould feel {uch a fmart’and violent 
pain, is nojconfeguence of Nature, or does not follow trofi any 
connexion there“is: betwixt the Motion’ or Divifion of that piecé of 
Matter, I call my.Finger, and) the » paffiom:of that Spirit 1 ΟΠ niy 
Soul; for thefe are two diftin@ Effences, ‘and *in “themfelves inde 
pendent upon one another, as much as the Sun and my body are 
independent ; and there is nomore reafon in ftri@ Nature, or inthe 
effential chain οὐ Caufes and Effects, that» my Soul fhould fuffer, 
or be affected with this Motion in'the Finger; than ‘that ‘the Sun 
fhould be affeéted: with it; hay, there is:lefs: reafon, ‘if ‘lefs ean ‘be; 
for the Sun being Corporeal, ds: the finger is, there is ‘fome’ remote 
pofibility that there might be communication of Motion ‘bétwixt 
them; but Motion cannot begét a thought, ora paflion, ‘by ‘its own 
force; Motion can béget nothing) but Motion, ‘and if it fhould’ pro- 
duce a thought, the Effect would be more noble than’ the ‘Cauife. 
Wherefore this Union is not by any neceflity of Nature, but ofily from 
a poiitive Infitution, or Decree eftablifhe by the Author of Na- 
ture, that there fhould be fuch a communication betwixt thefe two 
fubftances for a time, vz. during the Vitality of the Body. 


Tis true indeed, if Thought, Apprehenfion, ahd Reafon; was 
nothing but Corporeal Motion, this Argument would be of no 
force; but to fuppofe this, is to.admit an-abfurdity to curea difh- 
culty ; to make a Thought out of a local Motion; is like making a 
God out of a Stock, or a Stone; for thefe two areas remote in 
their Nature, and have as ditferent Idea’s in the Mind; as any two 
difparate things we can propofe of conceive 5 Number ‘and Colour, 
a Triangle and Vertue, Free-will and a Pyramid are ‘not more 
unlike, more diftant, or of more different forms, than ‘Thought 
and local Motion. Motion is nothing but a ‘Bodies’ changing 118 
place and fituation ‘among{t other Bodies, and what afhinity or Τα’ 


femblance hath that to a Thought? How is that like to Pain,-of toa 


doubt 
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doubt of the Mind? » to. Hope or :to!\Defire Ὁ τὸ the Ides of God 
to any act of the Will or. Underftanding, as) judging, confenting, 
reafoning, remembring, or.any other 2° Thefe sare things of feve- 
ral orders that have novimilitudey nor any mixture of one another: 
And as this is the» naturesof: Motion, «f0;"0n. the other hand,‘in‘a 
Thought there are two things, Confcsoufnefr, and a 4 eprefentation ; 
Confcioufnefs is imall: Thoughts indifterenily, “whether ° difincd or 
confus d; for no Man-thinks but he is confcious thar he thinks, “nor 
perceives any thing buthe is confcious that he perceives it 5 there 
is alfo ina Thought, efpecially 1 it be diftinct, a reprefentation} 
‘tis the image of that we think upony and makes its Object préfent 
to the Mind, Now what hath local Motion to ‘do with either of 
thefe two, Confcioufnefs, or Reprefentativenefs > “How doth it in- 
clude either of them, :or held: them: any way affixt’'to its Nattire> 
I think one may with assgood fenceoand reafon ask’ of what colour 
a Thought is, green ior fcarlet, as» what fort of Motion it is; fer 
Motion, of what fort foever, can never be'confeious, nor reprefent 
things as our Thoughts do. 1 Πανδ. noted thus much in general, 
only to fhow the different nature ‘of Motion and Cogitation, that 
we.may, be the more fenfible that: they have” no mutual connexion 
in us, Hor ‘in any other \Creature, from their effence or effential 
properties, but by a! fupervenient power from’ the “Author of Na- 
ture, who hath thus united the Soul and the Body in their ope- 
rations. 


We have hitherto :only confider’d the crdinary courfe of Na: 
ture, and what indications and proofs of its Author, that affords 
us; There is another remarkable: Head of Arguments from effeds 
extraordinary and, fupernatural, fuch as Miracles; Prophecies, In- 
{pirations,., Prodigies, “Apparitions, Witchcraft » Sorceriess &c. 
Thefe, at one ftep, lead us to fomething above Nature, and th’s is 
the fhorteft way, and the moft popular; fevéral Arguments are 
fuited to. feveral tempers, and God hath not left himself without a 
proper witnefs to. every temper that is not wilfully blind. Of thefe 
witnefles we now fpeak of, the moft confiderable are Miracles, and 
the moft confiderable Records of them are the Books ‘of Scripture ; 
which if we confider only as an Hiftory, and as having nething 
Sacred in them more than other good Hiftories, that Is, truth in 
matter of fact, we cannot doubt but there have been Miracles 
in the World; That Mojfés and the Prophets, our Saviour and his 
Apoftles, wrought Miracles; I can no “more queftion, than that 
Gefar and Alexander fought Battles, and took Cities. So alfo that 
there were true Prophecies and Infpirations, we know from Scri- 
pture, only confider’d as a true Hiftory.. Burt as for other fuperna- 
tural effects that are not recorded there, we have reafon to examine 
them more ftriétly before we receive them, at Icaft as to particular 
inftances; for I am apt: to think they are Jike Lotteries, where 
there are ten or twenty Blanks for cne Prize: ‘but yet if there 
were no Prizes at all, the Lottery would: not shave crédit. to fub. 
fift, and would be cry’d down as a perfect Cheat’; So if amonst 
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thofe many fiories of Prodigies, Apparitions, and Witchcrafts, 
there: were’ not fome true, the'very fame and thought of them 
would die from amongft Men, and’ the firft’ broachers of ther 
would be hooted at as Cheats. . As‘a-falfe-Reltgion that hath io- 
thing true and folid mixt with it, can fcatcé be txt npon Mankind 
but. where there 15. ἃ mixture of true and falfe, the ftreneth of 
the one fupports the weaknefs of the other. As fot Sorcery, the 
inftances and examples of it are undeniable; not fo much thofe few 
fcatter'd initances that happen now and then amonatft us, but fuch 
as are more conftant, and in ἃ mannet’ National, in fome Coun- 
tries, and amongift barbarous people. Befides, the Oracles, and the 
Magick that was fo frequent amongft the Ancients, fhow.us that 
there have been always fome Powers more than Humane tampering 
with the affairs of Mankind. But this Topick from effects Extra- 
ordinary and Supernatural, being ina great meafuré Hiftorical, and 
refpecting evil Spirits as well as the Author of Nature, is riot fo 
proper for this place: | 


There is a third Sett or Head of Argtiments, that'to fome tem- 
pers are more cogent and convictive than any of thefe, namely, 
Arguments abfiraét and Metaphyfical; And thefe do not only lead 
us to an Author of Nature in general; but fhow us more of his 
properties and perfections; reprefent hitn to us as a fupream Deity, 
infinitely’ perfect, the’ fountain of all Betig, and the fteddy Center 
of albithings. But reafons of this order, being of a finer. thred ; 
require’more’ attention, and fome preparation of Mind to make us 
difcern’ thein well, and be duly, fenfible of them., WHen-a Man 
hath withdrawn himfelf from the noife of this bufie World, lock’d 
up his Senfes and his Paffions, and every thing that would unite 
him with it: commanded a general filence in the Soul, «πα ΔΙ 
fers) not a Thought to ftir, but what looks inwards ; Let him ther, 
reflect ferioufly, and ask himfelf, What'am, I, and How came I inte 
Being? If Iwas Author and Original to my feif, furely 1 ought to 
feel that mighty Power, and enjoy the pleafure of it, but, alas, 1 
am confcious of no fuch force or Vertue, nor of any thing in my, 
Nature, that fhould ‘give’ me neceffary exiftence ; It hath .no con, 
nexion with any part of me; nor any faculty in me,,that‘Lcan dit- 
cern. And’ now that I do exift, from what Caufes foever, Gan 1 fe: 
cure my-felf in Being? now that I am in poffeffion, am. fure tokeep 
it?) am I céttain that three minutes hence 1 fhall ftill exift? 1 may, 
or I may not; for ought I fee ; Either feettis pofhble in it felf,. and, 
either 'is contingent as to’ me; I find nothing in my Nature that.carn 
warrant my fubfifterice’ for one day, for one hour, for ene moment 
longer; Tam nothing but Thoughts, fleeting Thoughts, that chafe 
and extinguish one ahother and’ my Being, for ought J know,.is 
fucceffive, and as dying as they are, and renew:d to me every, moment. 
This I am furé of, that fofar‘as I know my felf, and ant conicious what 
Lam, ‘there is no principle ‘of immutability, or Of neceflary, and inde- 
fectible exiftence in my ‘Nature; and therefore, I oughein reafon tobe- 
lieve, that I ftand or fallat the mercy of other Cauifes, and not by my 
own will, or my own fufficiency. Befides, 
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Befides, Iam very fenfible, and in this.I cannot be miftaken;, that 
my Nature 15 in feveral refpects, weak’ and, imperfe@; beth as to 
Will and Underftanding,. I Will many things.in vain, and ‘without 
effect, and I With often what I have no ability to execute: or ob: 
tain. And as to my. Underftanding, how. defective is itz-how little 
or nothing do I know in comparifon of what. I. am ignorant of? 
Almoft all the Intelletual World is, fhut up to me, andthe far oreat- 
eft part of, the. Corporeal; And. in thefe things. that fall, wnder 
my cognizance, how often am I miftaken 2, 1 am-con&n'dto. a nar. 
row {phere, and yet within that {phere I often erre ; my conceptions 
of thirigs are. obfcure and confus’d, my reafon, fhort-fighted $I am 
forcd often to correct my felf, to acknowledge .that I haye judg’d 
falfe, and confented to an errour. In fumm, all my powers 1 find 
are limited, and I can eafily conceive the fame. kind. of perfections 
in higher degrees than I poffefs them, and confequently, there» are 
Beings’, or may be, greater and more excellent. than my felf, and 
more able to fubfift by their own power. Why fhould I not there- 
fore believe that my Original is from thofe, Beings rather. than fiom 
my felf? For every Nature, .the more -great,.and perfect 10 15. 
the nearer it approacheth to neceffity of exiftence , and τὸ ἃ pow- 
er of producins other things; Yet,-the truth is, it, muft δὲ acknow- 
ledg'd, that fo long as the perfections of thofe cther Beingsisare li- 
mited and finite, though they be far fuperiour to.us, there: is:igyo ne-. 
ceflity arifeth from their Nature that. they. fhould exutgicand the. 
fame Arguments that we have us’d againft. our. felves, theymmay, in: 
proportion, ufe againtt themfelves 5 and therefore we must {till ada 
vance higher to finda felf originated Being, whofe exiftence nut ficyw 
immediately from his effence, or have a neceflary connexion with it, 


And indeed “all thefe different degrees of higher and jhigher. per- 
fections lead’ us directly to an higheft, ur Supream degree, ἡ which 
is infinite ‘and unlimited Perfegtion. As fubordinate caufes lead. to 


the firft, fo Natures more perfect one than. another lead us 10 a 


Nature infinitely perfect, whicl is the Fountain of them. alle.’Thi- 
ther we muft go,” if we. will follow. the. courfe of Reafon:, which 
cannot ftop at one more than another, till it. arrive there;,,And 
being ayrivd there, at that, Soveraign and Original. Perfection , it 
finls'afirm and immoveable cround to ftand upons the-fteddy. Gen- 
ΤΕ Οὗ all’ Being, . wherein the Mind refts and is fatisted, + All the 
fcruples . or ‘objections that’ we mov’d againit our -felves.,, oryother: 
Creatures, take no place here; . This Eeing 15. confcious.of an Ail 
fufficiency’ in “it. felf; ‘and of immutability, as to. any thing, elfe,, 
including in it all the Caufes’ of exiftence 5, OF,,, to, fpeak more proper: 
ly, all neceffity of exiftence.,. Befides, that me exif? our felvess-not: 
withftanding the imperfection and infufficiency of. our Nature 3))isa' 
juft, collateral ‘proof οἵ. the exiftence of. this Supream ‘Beings -for 
fuch an effect as’ this-carinot be. without: its Caufe, and it.can have 
no-other ‘competent Caufes but. that we mention... And.‘ds.this’ Be: 
ing is its own’ Origin, fo it’ muft needs be capable , of producing: all 
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ence ,..and may alfo difcern by Reafon; for thofe fe “wer al degrees of 
perfection ny, or limitations of it, which we + ee id before, -are.-all 
ςί onh {tent Notions, and confequently take coniitien 1C ΕΝ atures ; and 


fuch as may.exilt ; but contingently, indeed, and in dep endance up- 
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Thus we ate. come at.length .to a. fair refolution. of... that 


great 
Quettion,, Whence we are, anc how we .continue in Being? erin his 
hath led-us Pye an, eafie afcent to the Supreme > Author of Nature , 
and the ἐγ Caufe of all things; and prefents us.alfo with fuch a 
Scheme and D Dra ught ἀκῈΣ Univerfe, as is clear and ration: al ; every 
thing in its order, aid in its ts place, acco rding tothe dignity of. its 


Nature, and the fir ength of its principles. “When. the Mind hath 
ταῖς ‘d it fe elf into this view of a Being infinitely perfect, *tis in a Region 
of Light, hath a free profpect every way, and fees all things from 
top to botto yM,, as pervious. and tr anf{parent. Whereas without God, 
and a Firft Caufe, ated is nothi ng but darknefs and confufion in.the: 
Mind, ant Nature ; broken views of things, fhort interrupted 
climptes of Licht, nothing certain or demonftrativ e, no Bafis of Truth, 
no extent of Thought, no Science, no Contemplation, 
You will fay, it may be, Tis true, fomething muft be Eternal, 
and of neceffary exiftence, but why may not Mutter be this Eternal 
necefiary Being? Then our Souls and all other Intellectual things 
muft be parts and parcels of Maes ; and. what pretenfions can. Mat. 
ter have to thofe properties and perfections that we find in our 
Souls, how limited foever ? τηνὲ lefs to neceffary exiftence, .and 
thofe perfections that are the foundation of it? What exifts Eternal- 
ly, and from it felf, its exiftence muft fow immediately ftom its εἴς 
‘aE as its canfe, reafon or ground; for as Exiftence hath always 
fomething antecedent to it in order of Nature, {o that which is ante- 
cedent to it muft infer it by y.a_neceflary τ  επίρπι and fo may be 
call’d the caufe, age or reafon uf it. And nothing can be fuch a 
sround, but what is a perfection s nor every perfection neither, it 
mutt be Sovereign and Infinite perfection 9. for frum what. elfe can 
neceflary: exiftence flow, or be inferr’d? Befides, if that Being was 
not infinitely perfect, there might be another Being more power- 
ful than it, and confequent tly “able to oppofe and hinder its Exi- 
ftence ; and what may be hinder’d is contingent and arbitrary. 
Now Mutter is fo far from being a Nature infinitely perfect, that it 
hath no perfection at all, but that of bare /ubftance ; neither Life, 
Senfe, Will or Underftanding ; nor fo. much as Motion, from. it 
felf; as we have fhow’d before.. And therefore this brite Inactive 
mafs, which is but, as-it were, the Drudgeof Nature, can haveno 
right or title to that Sovereign prerogative of Self exiftence. 


We noted before, as a thing agreed upon, That fomething or other 
muft needs ὗε Esernal. For if ever there was a time or ftate, when 
) Ὁ there 
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there was no Being, there never could be any. Seeing Northing 
could not produce Something. ‘Therefore ‘tis undeniably true on 
all hands, That there was tome Being from Eternity. Now, ac- 
cording to our underftandings, Trath is Eternal: therefore, fay we, 
fome intelleét or Intelligent Being. So alfo the reafons of Gooduefs 
and Fufizce appear to us Eternal, and therefore fome Good and 
Juft Being is Eternal. Thus much is plain, that thefe perfections 
which bear the fignatures of Eternity upon them, are things that 
have norelation to Matter, but relateimmediately to an Intellectu- 
al Being: therefore fome fuch Being, to whom they originally 
belong, muft be that Eternal. Befides, We cannot poffibly but 
judge fuch a Being more perfect than Matter; Now every Nature, 
the more perfect it is, the more remote it is from Morhing: and the 
more remote it is from Nothing, the more itapproaches to neceffity 
ef exiftence, and confequently to Eternal Exiftence. 


Thus we have made a fhort Survey, fo far as the bounds of a 
Chapter would permit, of thofe evidences and affurances which we 
fave, from abftract Reafon, and the External World, that there is 
an Author of Nature; and That, a Being infinitely perfect, which 
we call God. ‘We may add to thefe, in the laft place, that uni- 
verfal confent of Mankind, or natural inftin& of Religion , which 
we fee, more or lefs, throughout all Nations, Barbarous or Ci- 
vik. ‘For though this Argument, ἘΔ true, be moredifputable than 
the reft, yet having fer down juft grounds already from whence 
this Natural Judgment or perfwafion might fpring, we have more 
reafon to impute it to fome of thofe, and their infenfible influ- 
ence upon the Mind, than to the artifices of Men, or to make it, 
a weaknefs, prejudice, or errour of our Nature. That there is 
fuch a propenfion in Humane Nature, feems to be very plain; at 
leaft fo far as to move us to implore, and have recourfe to invi- 
fible Powers in our extremities. Prayer is natural in certain cafes, 
and we do at the meer motion of our natural Spirit, and inde- 
fiberately , invoke God and Heaven, either in cafe of extreme dan- 
ger, to help and affift us, or in cafe of injuftice and oppreffion, to 
relieve or avenge us; or in cafe of falfe accufation , to vindicate our 
innocency; and generally in all cafes defperate and remedilefs as 
to Humane Power, we feem to appeal, and addrefs our felves to 
fomething higher. And this we do by a fudden impulfe of Nature, 
without reflexion or deliberation. Befides, as witneffes of our 
Faith and. Veracity, we ufe to invoke the. Gods, or Superiour 
Powers, by way of imprecation upon our felves, if webe falfeand 
perjur’d; and this hath been usd in moft Nations and Ages,if not in all. 


Thefe things alfo argue, that there is a Natural Confeience in Man, 


and a diftinétion of moral Good and Evil; and that we look upon 
thofe invifible Powers as the Guardians of Vertue and Honefty. 
There are alfo few or no People ypon the Earth but have fome- 
thing of External Religion, true or falfe; and either of them is.an 
argumentof this natural anticipation, or that they have an opinion 


that there is fomething above them, and above vifible Nature; 


though 
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good judgment. But to purfue this Argument particularly, would 
require an Hiftorical deduction of Times and Places, which is not 
fuitable to our prefent defign. 


To conclude this Chapter and this Subje&; If we fet Religion 
apart, arid confider the Deift and Atheift only as two Sects in Phi- 
lofophy, or their dottrine as two different Hypothefes propos’d for 
the explication of Nature, and in competition with one another, 
whether fhould give the more rational account of the Unjiverfe, of 
its Origin and Phenomena; 1 fay, if we confider them only thus; 
and make an impartial eftimate, whether Syftem is more’ reafon- 
able, more clear, and more fatisfactory., to me there feems to be 
no more comparifon, than betwixt light and darknefs.. The Hypo- 
thefis of the Deift reacheth from top to bottom, ‘both thorough the 
Intellectual and Material. World, wich a clear and ‘diftiné light 
every where; is genuine, comprehenfive, and fatisfactorys ‘hath 
nothing fore’d, nothing confus’d, nothing precarious; whereas the 
Hypothefis of the Atheift is ftrain’d and broken, dark and uneafie 
to the Mind, commonly precarious, “often incongruous and irra- 
tional, and fometimes plainly ridiculous. And this judgment I 
fhould make of them abftractly from the intereft of Religion, con- 
fidering them only as matter of Reafon. and Philofophy; Aud 1 
dare afirm with affurance, if the faculties of our Souls be true, 
that no Man can have a Syftem, of Thoughts reaching thorough 
Nature, coherent and confiftent in every part, without a Deity for 


the Bafis of it. 
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CHAP. XI 
Concerning 
NATURAL PROVIDENCE, 


Several incroachments upon Natural Providence, or mifré- 
prefentations of it , and falfe methods of Contemplation; 
A true method propos'd, and a true reprefentation of the 
Univerfe. The Mundane Idea, and the Univerfal Sy. 
ftem of Providence; Several fubordinate Syflems, That 
of our Earth and Sublunary World ; The Courfe and Periods 
of it; How much of this is already treated of, and what 
remains. Ihe Conclufion. 


E have fet bounds to Nature in the foregoing Chapter, and 
plac’d her Author and Governour upon his Throne, to 
give Laws to her Motions, and to direé and limit her Power in 
fuch ways and ‘methods as are moft for his honour. Let us now 
confider-Nature under the conduét of Providence, or confider AZz- 
tural Providence, and the extent of it; And as we were ‘cautious 
before not to give too much power or greatnefs to Nature, conf- 
der’d apart from Providence, fo we mutt be careful now, under this 
fecond confideration, not to contract her bounds too much; left we 
fhould by too mean and narrow thoughts of the Creation, Eclipfe 
the glory of its Author, whom we have fo lately own’d as a Being 
infinitely perfect. 

And to ufe no further Introduction, In the fir? place, we mutt 
not by any means admit or imagine, that all Nature, and this 
great Univerfe, was made only for the fake of Man, the meaneft 
of all Intelligent Creatures that we know of; Nor that this little Pla- 
net where we fojourn for a few days, is the only habitable part of 
the Univerfe; Thefe are Thoughts fo sroundlefs and unreafon. 
able in themfelves, and alfo fo derogatory to the Infinite Power, 
Wifdom, and Goodnefs of the Firft Caufe , that as they are abfurd 
in Reafon, fo they deferve far better to be mark’d and cenfur’d for 
Herefies in Religion, than many Opinicns that have been cenfur’d 
for fuch , in former Ages. How is it poffible that it thould enter 
into the thoughts of vain Man, to believe himfelf the principal 
part of God’s Creation: or that all the reft was ordain’d for him, 
for his fervice or pleafure? Man, whofe follies we laugh at every 
day, or elfe complain of them; whofe pleafures are vanity, and 
his Paffions ftronger than his Reafon; Who fees himfelf every 
way weak and impotent, hath no power over external Nature . 
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littie over himfelf; cannot execute fo much as his own good refo- 
lutions; mutable, irtegular, prone to evil. Surely, if we made 
the je.ft refiection upon our felves with impartiality, we fhould be 
aiham'd of fuch an afrogant Thought. How few of thefe Sons of 
Men, for whom, they fay, all things were made, are the Sons of 
Wildom? How few ond the paths of Life? They fpend a few days 
in folly and fin; and then go down to the Regions of death and 
inifery. And 15 it poffible to believe, that all Nature, and all Pro. 
vidence, are only, or principally for their fake? Is it not a more 
reafonable character or coriclufion which the Prophet hath made, 
Surely every Man 1s vanity ? Man that comes into the World at the 
pleafure of another, and goes ott by an hurdred accidents; His 
Birth and Education generally determine his fate here, and neither 
of thofe arein his own power ; His wit alfois as uncertain as his for- 
tune; He hath not the moulding of his own Brain, however a 
knock onthe Head makes him 4 Fool, ftupid as the Beafts of the 
Field; and a little excefs of paffion or melancholy makes him worfe, 
Mad and Frantick. In hi§ beft Senfes, he is fhallow , and oflittle 
underftanding: and in nothing more blind and ignorant than in 
things Sacred and Divine; He falls down before a ftock or a ftone, 
and fays, Thou art my God; He can believe non-fence and con- 
tradictions, and makeit his Religion todo fo. And is this the great 
Creature which God hath made by the might of his Power, and for 
the honour of his Majefty? Upon whom all things muft wait, to 
whom all things muft be fubfervient? Methinks we have noted 
weaknefles and follies enough in the Nature of Man, this need not 
be added as the top. and accomplifhment, That with all thefe he 
is [0 Vain, as to think that all the ‘veft of the World was made for his 
fake. p , ps! Hinge 

And as due humility and the confideration of out own meannefs, 
ought to fecure us from any fuch vain opinion of our felves, fo the 
perfection of other Beings ought to give us more refpect and ho- 
nour for them. With what face can we pretend, that Creatures 
far fuperiour to us, and more excellent both in Nature and condi- 
tion, fhould be made for our fake and fervice? How prepofterous 
would it he to afcribe fuch a thing to our Maker, and. how into- 
léerable a vanity in us to affect it? We that are next to the Brutes 
that perifh by a facrilegious attempt, would make our felves more 
confiderable than the higheft Dignities. ΤΕ 15 thought to have been 
the crime of Lucifer, who was thrown down from Heaven to Hell, 
that he affected an equality’ with the Almighty; and. to affect to 
be: next to the: Almighty is a crime next to that. We have no. rea- 
fon to believe, but that there are, at leaft, as many orders of Beings 
above us,as there are ranks of Creatures below us; there is a erea- 
ter diftance fure betwixt us and God Almighty, than there is be- 
twixt us and the meaneft Worm: and yet we fhould take it very 
ill, if the Worms of the Earth fhould pretend that we were made 
for them. But to pafs from the invifible World’ to the vifible and 
Corporeal,----- 
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Was that made only for our fake? King David was more wife, 
and more juft both to God and Man, in his 82h Pfalm; where he 
fays, He wonders, when he confiders the Heavens, that the Maker 
of th-m could think on Man. He truly fuppofes the Celeftial Bodies 
and the Inhabitants of them, much more confiderable than we are, 
and reckons up only Terreftrial things as put in fubjeétion to Man. 
Can we then be fo fond.as to imagine all the Corporeal Univerfe 
made for our ufe? “Tis not the Miliioneth part of it that is known 
to us, much lefs ufeful; Wecan neither reach with our ye, nor 
our imagination, thofe Armies of Stars that lie far and deep in 
the boundlefs Heavens. If we take.a good Glafs, we difcover in- 
numerably more Stars.in the Firmament than we can with our 
fingle Eye; and yetif you takea fecond Glafs, better than the frft, 
that carries the fight to a greater diftance, you fee more ftill lying 
beyond the other; and a third Glafs that pierceth further, fill 
makes new difcoveries of Stars; and fo forwards, indefinitely and 
inexhauftedly for any thing we know, according to theimmenfity of 
the Divine Nature and Power. Who can reckon up the Stars of 
the Galaxy, or direct us in the ufe of them? And can we believe 
that thofe and all the reft were made for us? Of thofe few Stars that 
we en oy, or that are vifible to the Eyg, there is not 8. tenth pare 
that is really ufeful to Man; and no doubt if the principal end of 
them had been our pleafure or conveniency, they would have been 
put in fome better order inrefpe@ of the Earth? They lie carelefly 
fcatter’d, as if they had been fown in the Heaven, like Seed, by 
handfuls; and not by a skilful hand neither. What a beautiful 
Hemifphere they would have made, if they had been plac’d in rank 
and order, if.they had been all difpos'd into regular figures, and 
the little ones fet with due regard to the greater, then all finithe 
and made up into ene. fair piece or great Compofition; according 
to the rules.of Art and Symmetry: What a furprizing beauty 
this would have bien to the Inhabitants of the Earth? What a 
lovely Roof to our little World?, This indeed might have given one 
fome Temptation to haye thought that.they had been: al} made for 
us ; but left any fuch vain imagination fhould now -ehter into our 
thoughts, Providence (befides more. important Reafons ) feems on 
purpose to have lefr them, under that negligence or diforder which 
they appear in to us. | 
~The fecond part of ,this,opinion fuppofeth this Planet , where 
we liye, tobe the only agbitable part of the Univerfe and this ἧς 
a natural confequence Οὗ. the. former ;. If all things’ were made to’ 
ferve us, why fhould any, more be made than what is ufeful to us, 
But tis only our ignorance of the Syftem, of the. World, and’ of 
the standeur of the Works οἵ God, that betrays.us- to fuch narrow 
thoughts. “If we do but comfider what this Earth is 5 both for little. 
nels and ‘deformity., and what its Inhabitants are, we-fhali not be apt 
to.think that this miferable Atome +hath,.ingrofs'd and exhaufted all 
the Divine ‘Fayours, and all: the. riches of his goodnefs, and of his 
Providence. But we will not inlarge upon this part of the opinion; left 
it fhould carry us too far from the fubject, and it will fall, of its own 
accord , 
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accord, with the foriner. Upon the whole we may conclude, thar 
it was only the Sublunary World that/was made for thedake of 
Man, and not the Great Creation, either Material or Intelleétual; 

and we cannot admit or affirm any more, without manrfeft in- 

jury , deprefiion, and mifreprefentation of Providence, as.we may 

be eafily convince ἃ from thefe four Heads; The MeannefS of Man and ΕΝ 
of this Earth, The Excellency of other Beings, The Immenfity of the 1}. 
Univerfe, and The infinite perfection of the firft (αι... Which ἢ 
leave to your further Meditation , and pafs on to the fecond rule, 
concerning Natural Providence. 

In the fecond place then, if we would havea fair view and right 
apprehenfions of Natural Providence, we muft not cut the chains 
of it too fhort, by having recourfe, without neceffity, either to the “ἡ! 
Firft Caufe, in explaining the Origins of things: or to Miracles, " 
in explaining particular effects. This, I fay, breaks the chains of ἢ" 
Natural Providence, when it is done without neceflity, that is, when we 
things ave otherwife intelligible from Second Caufes. Neither is | 
any thing gain’d by it to God Almighty; for ‘tis but, ‘as the | 
Proverb fays, to rob Peter to pay Paul; to take fo much from id 
his ordinary Providence, and place itto his extraordinary. When vl 
a new Religion is brought into the World, ’tis very reafonable 
and decorous that it fhould be ufher’d in with Miracles, as both the 
γον» and Chriftian were; but afterwards, things return into theit 
Chanel, and do not change or overflow again, but upon extraor- 
dinary occafions or revolutions. The power Extraordinary of God --ς-- -  ῖ-- 
is to be accounted very Sacred, not to be touch’d or expos’d for A AW 
our pleafure or conveniency ; but Iam afraid we often make ufe Ah i 
of it only to conceal our own ignorance, or to fave us the trouble ii 
of inquiring into Natural Caufes. Men are generally unwilling τὸ Hh 
appear ignorant, efpecially thofe that make profeffion of know- 
ledge, and when they have not skill enough to explain fome par- 
ticular effect ina way of Reafon, they) throw it upon the Firft 
Caufe, as able to bear all; and fo placing it to that account, they 
excufe themfelves, and fave their credit; for all Men are equally 
wife, if you takeaway Second Caufes ; as we are all of the fame co- 
lour, if you take away the Light. 

But to ftate this matter, and fee the ground of this rule more se Bok τ. 
diftinély , we muft obferve and confider , that The Gourfe of Nature «*- ΤῈ oie 
is truly the Will of Gods and, as I may fo fay , his frft Will; from 
which we are not to recede, but upon clear evidence and neceffity. 

And asin matter of Religion, we areto follow the known reveal'd 
Will of God, and not to {τυ to every impulfe or motion of En- 
thufiafm, as coming from the Divine Spirit, unlefs there be evi- 
dent marks that it is Supernatural, and cannot come from our owns 
So neither ate we, without neceffity, to quit the known and or- 
dinary Will and Power of God eftablifht in the courfe of Nature 
and fly to Supernatural Caufes, or his extraordinary Will 9. for this 
‘sa kind of Enthufiafm or Fanaticifm, as well as the other: And 
no doubt that great prodigality and wafte of Miracles which fome 
make, js no way to the honour of God ot Religion. . Tis true, ~ 
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other extream is worfe than this, for to deny all Miracles; isin 
effect to:deny all reveal’d Religion 5 therefore due meafures are to 
be taken: betwixt thefe two; fo as neither to make the Divine Power 
too mean’and’ cheap, nor the Power of Nature illimitéd and all- 
fufficient. 

In the Third place, To make the Scenes of Natural Providence 
confiderable, and the knowledge of them fatisfactory to the Mind: 
we mult take a true Philofophy, or the true principles that govern 
Nature ; which are Geometrical and Mechanical. By thefe you dif. 
cover the footfteps of the Divine Art and. Wifdem) ‘ahd. trace the 
progrefs of Nature ftep by ftep, as diftingly as in Artificial things , 
where we fee how the Motions depend upon one another, in what 
order and by what neceffity. God made all things in Mumber', 
Weight and Meafure, which are Geometrical and Mechanical Prin. 
ciples; Heis not faid. to. have made things by Forms and Qualj- 
ties γ or any combination of Qualities, but by thefe three prin- 
ciples, which may be conceiv’d to exprefs the fub‘e@ of three Ma- 
thematical Sciences, Number, of Avithmetick ; Weight, of Staticks s 
and Meafure and Proportion, of Geometry; If then all things were 
made according to thefe principles, to underftand ‘the manner of 
their conftruction and compofition, we mutt proceed in the fearch 
of them by the fame principles, and refolve them into thefe'avain. 
Belides, The nature of the fubject does dire@ us fufhciently; for 
when we contemplate or treat of Bodies , and the Material World, 
we mutt proceed by the modes of Bodies, and their real proper- 
ties, fuch as can be reprefented, cither to Senfe or Imagination , 
for thefe faculties are made for Corporeal Things; but Logical No- 
tions, when appli'd to particular Bodies; are meer fhadows of 
them, without light or fubftance. No Man can raife ‘a Theory 
upon fuch grounds, nor calculate any revolutions of Natures; nor 
render any fervice, or invent any thing*ufeful in Humane. Life: 
And accordingly we fee, that for thefe many Ages, that this dry 
Philofophy hath govern’d Chriftendom , it» hath brought forth no 
fruit, produc’d nothing good, to God or Man, to Religion or 
Humane Society. 

To thefe True Principles of Philofophy, we muft joyn alfo the 
True Syftem of the World. That gives {cope to our thoughts, and 
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“rational grounds to work upon; but the Vulgar Syftem; or that 


which Ariftorle and others have proposd, affords no matter of con- 
templation. » All above the Moon, according to him, is firm as Ada- 
mant, and as immutable; no change or variation in the Univerfe, 
but in thofe little removes that happen here below, one quality or 
form fhifting into another; there would therefore be no great ex: 
ercife of Reafon or Meditation in fuch a World; no long Series’s 
of Providence; The Regions above being made of a kind of immu- 
table Matter, they would always remain in the fame form > ftru- 
cture, and qualities: So as we’ might lock up that part of the 
Univerfe as to any further Inquiries, and we fhould find it ten 
thoufand years hence in the fame form and ftate wherein we left it. 
Then in this Sublunary World there would be but very fmall 
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doings neither, things would lie in a narrow compafs, no great re: 
volution of Nature, no new Form of the Earth, but:a few anni- 
verfary Corruptions and Generations, and that would-be the fhort 
and the long of Nature, and of Providence, according to Aviftotie. 
But if we confider the Earth,-as one of thofe many: Planets that 
move about the Sun, and the Sun as one of thofe ‘innumerable fixe be | 
Stars that adorn the Univerfe,’and are the Centers of its oreatett | 
Motions 5 and all this fubjecé to fate and change, to corruptions and 
renovations; This opens a large Field for our Thoughts, and gives 
a large fubject for the exercife and expanfion of the Divine Wifdom 
and Power, and for the glory of his Providence. 

In the laft place, Having thus prepar’d your Mind, and’ the fub- 
ject, for the Contemplation of Natural Providence, do not content | 
your felf to confider only the prefent face of Nature, but look back eM 
into the firft Sources of things, into their’ more fimple ‘and Origi- 
nal ftates; and obferve the progrefs of Nature’ from’ one form to 
another, through various modes and compofitions.’ For there is 
no fingle Effect, nor any fingle ftate of Nature, how perfed foever,- 
that can be fuch an argument and demonttration of Providence, Mf) 
as a Period of Nature; or a revolution of feveral ftates confequen- ᾿ 
tial to one another; and in fuch an ‘order and dependantice, that as 
they flow and fucceed, they fhall ftill be adjufted to the periods of 
the Moral) World ; {0 'as to be ready always‘to be Minifters of the 
Divine Juftice or beneficence to Mankind. This fhows'the mani. 
fold riches of ‘the Wifdom and Power of God in! Nature: ° And Hi 
this may give: us juft occafion to reflect again upon Ariffotle’s Syftem | ἣ 
and method, whiclydeftroys Natural Providence in this refpe& alfo 9: a 
for he takes the World as it is now, both for Matter and Form, and nh 
fuppofeth it to have been in’ this pofture: from all Eternity, and’ Hh A 
that it will continue to Eternity in the fame ; fo as‘all the great 
turns of Nature, andthe principal fcenes of Providerice ‘in the Na- 
tural World are quite ftruck outs and we have but: this ‘one’ Scene 
for all, απά 4 pitifulone too, if compar’d with ‘the ‘Infinite Wif- 
dom of God, and the depths of Providence.. We mutt take things 
im their:fullextent, and‘from their Origins, to comprehend them 
well, ἀπά τὸ difcover the Myfteries of Providence; both in the 
Caufes and:in the Conduétiof them. That. method which David 
followedin the Contemplation of the Little World, or inthe Body 
of Man, we: fhould alfo follow in the Great; take it’ in its βγῇ 
mafs,-in‘its*tender principles and rudiments, and obferve’the pro- 
grefs of it toa compleat:form In thefe firft: ftroaks’ of | Nattire are 
the fecrets ‘of her Art; ‘The Eye muft be plac’d in‘ this point’ to 
have aright »profpec, and fee her works ina true light.’ David 
admires: the 'Wifdom of God*in the ‘Origin and formation of his 
Body 5: My Body, fays He; was not hid from thee} when I wat made in Pfil. 135. 
fecrets curisufly wrought in the lower parts of the Earth; Thine eyes did 15 15: 
fee my fubftance being yet unperfeét, and im thy Book all my members 
were tovitten 3 ‘whieh in continuance were fafbioned, when as yet there 
wids none of ‘them, or being at firft in no form: How precious are 
thy. Thoughts tome, O God, &c. This was the: fubje& of: David's 
Meditations, ‘how his Body was pa a from a fhapelefs mafs into 
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that marvellous, compofition which it had, when fully fram’d; and 
this, he fays, .was under the Eye of God all. along, and the model 
of it; as it. were, was defign’d and delineated in the Book \of Provi- 
dence, according to which it was, by degrees fafhion’d and/wrought 
to perfection. Thine. eyes did fee, my-fubftance yet being amperfetl, in 
thy Book all, my. members were drawn, xc. Fob allo hath aptly, ex- 
preft chofe firlt rudiments, of the Body, or that little Chaos cut of 
which it rifeth, Ha/t thom not poured me out as Milk, and crudled me 
like Gheefe? Thou haft cloathed me with Skin and Elefh, and fenced me 
with Bones and Sinems., Where he. notes the finft Matter: and the 
laft Form of his Body,,-its compleat and moft incompleat ftate. Ac- 
cording to,thefe examples we mutt likewife' contider, the Greater 
- Bodies of Nature, The Earth and the Sublunary, World; we mutt 
go to the; Oxigin of them, the Seminal Mafs, the Chaos out of 
which they rife; Look upen the World firft as an Embryo-world, 
without form or fhape;:and then confider how its Members were 
fathion’d, how. by, degrees, it was brought into that diverfity of 
Parts, and. Regions, which it confifts of, with, all. their furniture; 
and. .with.-aill their ornaments, The Idea of all.which was, before- 
hand, according to David's exprefiion, written in the Divine Mind; 
and. we partake, of that Wifdom, according, to our capacity, in 
feeing,and admiring the methods of it. 

“ΤΠ ρα feem to; be neceflary: preparatives or directions to thofe that 
would contemplate, with profits, Natural Providence, and the great 
Works of, God/in the Vifible Creation. We: confider’d: Nature! in 
the. precedent; Chapter: abftractly, and in her felf, and now we con: 
fider ἔργ. μάθε! the. Condué of, Providence, which, we therefore 
call Natural Providence; ,;Andias,we, Have endeavour'd to remove 
thofe falfe Notions and) Suppofitions that lay, as, Clouds) upom:her 
face, fo.we muft now endeavour, to. reprefent-her in: a.better light, 
and inia fuller; beauty. By, Wetaral Providence therefore’ we un- 
derftands Dhe\Form or, Gourfe ἀξ Univerfal Nature, as attuated by the 
Diaine-Poiven: smth all the Ghanges; Periods; and Viciffitudes:that: at- 
tend it; agcording to the methodyand eflablifhment-made at. firft, by: the: 
Author ofaterdefaid of Univerfal Nature through all the Orders: οὗ 
Beings incthej Intellectual: World; and,all the Regions and>Syftems 
of. Mattet tn .the Corporeal.:’ Fon, having:prov’d in) the foregoing) 
Chapter;-thatothere isan Author of Nature,,a Being Infinitely: Per- 
fect, by whofe:ipowerand influence,alone all: finite Natures: exift 
and,,act;!.we-Have an affured: ground:-to:conclude, thats nothing can: 
come;,to -pafs,, thtoughout: the:! whole; Greation;: without :the: pre-, 
(cienca iand-permiffion of its Author ;iand‘@s it) is neceflarysto: fup* 
pofe.that there is.an Ideai inthe Divine) Underftanding «of all the’ 
mats‘of Beings: produced or Created, according-to the /feveral ranks: 
and.orders wherein they, παρά τ. fo:theres issialfo any Idea there, ac 
cordingto,which this. great) Frame» maves; and\all. thé\ parts of» it,\, 
in, beauty and ‘harmony. : | ΤῊΣ ORT 

_And,thefe, two things, ThesEfences. of all, Beings) andthe Series: 
of their. Motzons; compofe the MUN DANE 1 DEA} Ἄς παν 
foxcall dt τ οὐ that; gréat, All-comprehenftve- Thought, in the ‘Di- 
vine; Pndetftandings which contains the .Syftem! of cai: Pro- 
2 vidence, 
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vidence, and the {tate of all things, paft, prefent, or tovcome. This 
glorious Idea is the expreis Image of the whole Creation, ofall the 
Works of God, and the difpoftion of them; here 116 the myiteries 
of Providence, as..in their Original; The fucceflive Forms of: all 
Nature; and herein as in a Glafs, may be view’d all the Scenes of 
Time or Eternity. This is an Abyfs of Sacred Wifdom; The in: 
exbauited Treafure of all Science, The Root of Truth, and Foun- 
tain of Intellectual Light; and in the clear and full contemplation of 
this is perfect happinefs, and a truly Beatifick Vifion. AN | 
But what concerns the Intellectual World in: this Idea, and the | 
Orders or Natures that compofe it, is not our prefent bufinefs to | 
purfue,; Weare to fpeak of the Corporeal Univerfe,. whereof we 
will make now a fhort and general Survey, as it lies under Pro- 
vidence. The, Corporeal Univerfe, how immenfe foever it be, 
and divided into innumerable Regions, may be confider’d allas one a 
Syitem, made up of feveral fubordinate Syftems. And there is alfo Ι | | 
one immenfe defign of Providenceco-extended with it, that contains 
all the fate, and all the revolutions of this great Mafs. This, I fay, ey || 
is made up of feveral fubordinate Syftems, involving one another, ' i 
and comprehending one another, in greater and greater Orbs and Hy 
Compofitions ; and the Aggregate of all thefe is that which we call 
the Uuiverf?. But what the form of thefe Compofitionsis, and what 


HMR 
the Defign of Providence that runs thorough them all, and compre- | Hi | | 
hends them all, this is unfearchable, not only to Humane Under- | ht | 
ftanding, but even to Angels and Archangels, ἢ 
Wherefore leaving thofe greater Syftems and Compofitions of | " 


the Univerfe, as matter of our admiration, rather than of our Ht ἢ 
knowledge, There are two or three kinds of Jefler Syftems that are | lh 
vifible to us, and bring us nearer to our fubject, and nearer home. i A 
That of a Fixt Star, fingle,; That of a Fixt Star. with its Planets, ti 
and That of a fingle Planet, Primary or Secondary. Thefe three | 


Syftems we fee and enjoy more or lefs. No doubt there are Hixt <——S-——- 

Stars fingle, or that have no Planets about them, as our Sun hath; = 

nay, ‘tis probable, that at firft the whole Univerfe confifted only vA 

of fuch, Globes of liquid Fire, with Spheres about them of pure σ et | 
Light and Ather: Earths are but the dirt and skum of the Crea- “ 4 J or ἡ! 
tion, and all things were pure as they came at firft out of the ~ 4 ἷ ἢ} 
hands of God, But becaufe we have nothing particular taught τι5,,7.0.; per “71 ΞΞῚ 
either by the light of Nature or Revelation, concerning the Provi- 

dence that governs thefe {ingle Stars, of what ufe they are to Intel- | J| 


leétual Beings, how animated by them, what. diverfity there is a- 
mongft thofe. Aithereal Worlds, what Periods they have, what 
Changes or Viciflitudes they are capable to undergo : becaufe fuch 
Inquiries would feem too remote, and carry us.too far from our 
fubject, we leave thefe Heavenly Syftems to the enioyment and con- 
templation of higher and more noble Creatures. 

The Sun, with all the Planets. that move about him, and de- 
pend upon him, make a good fort of Syftem; not confiderable in- 
deed, if compar’d with the whole Univerfe, or fome of the greater 
Compofitions:in ‘it; but in refpeét of us, the Syftem of the Sun is 
of vaft extent; We-cannot meafure ue greatne{s of his Kingdom, 
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and his Dominion is without end,’ The diftance from the highe? 
Planét to the neareft © Fixt’ Star iv the: Firmament! is unmeafurable, 
and all this: belongs'to the Empire offtfe Sun; ‘befides the feveral 
Planets and their Osbs, which caft themfelves clofer‘about his Body, 
that they may receive a warmer and ftronger infitience from him 9 
for by him they may be faid‘to-Lve and move. Butthofe vaft {paces 
that lie beyond thefe Opake Bodies, are Regions of perpetual light ; 
One Planet:may’ Eclipfe the Sun τὸ another, and one Hemifphere 
of a Planet to the other Hemifphere makes" night and darknefs, bue 
nothing can Eclipfe the Sun; of intercept the courfe of ‘his light to 
thefe remote’ Athereal Regions; They are always liminous, and 
always pure and ferene. And if the worft and Planetary parts of 
his Dominions be replenifht with Inhabitants, we cannot fuppofe 
the better to lie as Defarts, uninjoy’d and uninhabited; his Subjects 
then muft be numerous, as well as his Dominions large; and in 
both refpects, this Syftem of a Fixt Star, with its Planets ( of which 
kind) we may imagine innumerable in the Univerfe, befides this of 
the Sun, which is near and vifible to us) is of a noble Character and 
Order, being the habitation of Angels and glorified Spirits, as well 
as of Mortal Men, 

A Planetary Syftem is the Jaft and loweft, and: of thefe, no 
doubt, there 15. great'variety, and great differences; not only of 
Primary and Secondary, or of the principal Planet; and iis Moons 
or Attendants, but alfo amoneft Planets of the fame rank; for they 
may differ both in their original conftitution, and according tothe 
form and ftate they are under at prefent; of which fort of ditfe- 
rences we ‘have noted * fome amongi{t our Planets, though they feem 
to be all of much-what the fame original conftitution. Befides, 
according to external circumftances, their diftance, manner of mo- 
tion, and pofture to the Sun, which is: the Heart of the whole Sy- 
ftem, they become different in many things. And ‘we may ob- 
ferve, that thofe leading differences, though they feem little, draw 
after them innumerable others, and fo make a diftin face of Na- 
ture, and ἃ diftina World; which ftill fhows the riches and fe- 
cundity of Divine ‘Providence, and gives new matter of contem- 
plation to thofe that take pleafure in’ ftudying the works and ways 
of God. But leaving all other Planets or Planetary Syftems to our 
meditations only, we muft particularly confider our own. 

Having therefore made this general Survey of the great Univerfe, 
rim thoroweh the boundlefs’ Regions of it, and with’ much ado 
found our way home to that little Planet where our concerns lie, 
This’ Farth ‘or Sublunary “World, .we muft reft here as at the'end 
οὕ οὐ ἐστ. © And having undertaken to give the genera] Theory 
ofthis Barth, to conclude the prefent Treatife, we'll reflec upon 
the > whole work, and’ obferve what progrefs we have hitherto 
made in this Theory, and ‘what remains to be treated of hereaf- 
tar? This Earth, though it be a {mall part or particle of the Uni- 
verfe, hath a diftina& Syftem of Providence belonging to it, or an 
Order eftabliftht by the Author of Nature for all its Phenomena 
@'Natural-or Moral) throughout the whole Period of its duration, 
afid every interval of it; for as there is nothing fo ‘great as to be 
bag above 


above the Divine care, fo neither is there any thing fo little as to 
be below-it. All the Changes of our World are fxt, How, or how 
often to be deftroy’d, and. how renew:d; What different faces of 
Nature, and what of Mankind, in every part of its Courfe;, What 
new Scenes to adorn the Stage, and what new parts to. be acted ; 
What the Entrance, and what the Confummation of all. .Neither 
is there any fort of knowledge more proper, or of more importance 
to us that are the Inhabitants of this Earth, than to. underftand 
this iis Natural and Sacred Hiftory, as I,may.fo call, it, both as to 
what is paft, and what is to come. And as thofe greater Volumes 
and Compofitions of the ,Univerfe are proportion’d το the under- 
ftanding of Angels and Superiour Beings, fo thefe little Syftems are 
Compendium’s of the Divine Wildom,; more fitted to ourcapacity and 
comprehention. 

The Providence of the Earth, as of all other Syftems confifts of 
two parts, Natural, and Sacred or Theological. [call that Sacred 
or Theological that refpects Religion, and the difpenfatiofis of it; 
the goyernment of the Rational World, or of Mankind whether 
under the Light of Nature only, or.of ἃ Revelation ; the method 
and terms of their happinefs and unhappinefs in a Future Life , 
The State, Oeconomy, and Conduét of this, with all the Myfteries 
contain’d in it, we call Theological Providence; in the head where- 
of fands the Soul of the Blefled Meffiah, who is Lord of both 
Worlds, Intellectual and Material. When we, call the other part 
of Providence Natural, we ufe that word in a reftrain’d fence, as 
refpecting only the Material World ; and accordingly this part of 
Providence orders and fuperintends the {tate of the Earth, the 
great Viciffitudes and Mutations οἵ it, for we mult not imagine, 
but that thefe are underthe Eye of Providence, as wellas Humane 
Affairs, or any revolutions, of States and Empires... Now feeing 
both in the Intellectual and Corporeal. World there are certain Pe- 
riods, Fulneffes of Time, and fixt Seafons, either for fome great 
Cataftrophe, or fomie great Inftauration, “Tis Providence that makes 
a due harmony or Synchronifin betwixt thefe two, and meafures out 
the concurrent fates of both Worlds, fo as Nature may be. always a 
faithful rainifter of the Divine Pleafure, whether for rewards or pu- 
nifhments, according as the ftate of Mankind may require. But The- 
ological Providence not being the fubje@ of this work, we fhall only 
obferve, as we faid before, what account we have hitherto given of 
the Natural ftate of the Earth, and what remains to be handled in 
another Treatife, and fo conclude. 

I did not think it neceflary to carry the ftory and original of the 
Earth, higher than the Chaos,.as. Zoroafter and Orpheus feem to 
have done; but taking that for.our Foundation, which Antiquity 
Sacted and Profane doth fuppofe,.and- Natural Reafon approve and 
confirm, we have form’d-the Earth from it. But when we fay the 
Earth rife from a Fluid Mafs, it is not to, be fo crudely underftood, 
as if a rock of Marble, fuppofe, was fluid immediately before it be- 
came Marble; no, Things had a gradual progrefion from one form 
to another, and came at length to thofe more permanent forms they 
are now fetled in: Stone was once Earth, and Earth was once ΜΗΝῚ 
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and “ΜῈ was once fluid, And fo other things may have another 
kind of progreffion from fluidity; but all was once’ fitrid, at leaft 
all the exteriour Regions of this Earth. And even thofe Stones and 
Rocks of Marble which we fpeak of, feem to confefs they were once 
foft or liquid, by thofe mixtures we find in them of Heterogeneous 
Bodies, and thofe fpots and Veins difperft thorough their fubftance : 
for thefe things could not happen to them after they were hard arid 
impenetrable, in the form of Stone or Marble. And if we canfoften 
Rocks and’ Stones, and run them down into their firft Liquors, as 
thefe obfervations feem to do, we may eafily believe that other Bodics 
alfo. that compofe the Earth, were once ina Fluid Mafs, whichis that 
we call a Chaos. | 

We therefore watch’d the motions of that Chaos, and thé feveral 
transformations of it, while it continued Fluid; and we found at 
length what its firft Concretion would be, and how it fetled into the 
form of an habitable Earth. But that form was very different from 
the prefent form of the Earth, which is not immediately deducible 
from a Chaos, by any known Laws of Nature, or by any Wit of 
Man; as every one, that will have patience to examine it, may eafily 
be fatished. ‘That Firft Earth was of a fmooth regular furtace, as 
the Concretions of Liquors are, before they are difturb’d or broken ; 
under that furface lay ‘the Great Abyfs, which was ready to {wallow 
up the World that hung over it, and about it, whenfoever God 
fhould give the command, and the Vault fhould break; and this 
conftitution of the Primeval Earth yave occafion to the firft Cara. 
{trophe of this World, when it peritht in a Deluge of Water. For 
that Vault. did break, as we have fhown at large, and by the diffolu- 
tion and fall of it, the Great Deep wasthrown out of its bed, forc’d 
upwards into the Air, and overflow’d,in that impetuous Cominotion, 
the higheft tops of the Fragments of the ruin’d Earth, which now we 
call its Mountains. And as this was the {τῇ great and fatal Period of 
Nature; fo upon the iffue of this, and the return of the Waters into 
their Chanels, the fecond face of Nature appeard, or the prefent 
broken form of the Earth, as it is Terraqueous, Mountainous, and 
Cavernous. Thefe things we have explain’d fully in the Firft Book, 
and have thereby fetled two great Points, given a rational account 
of the Univerfal Deluge, and fhown the Caufes of the irregular form 
of the prefent or Poft-dilavian Earth. This being done, we have ap- 
ply’'d our felves, in the Second Book, to the defcription of the Pr7- 
meval Earth, and the examination of its properties; and this hath 
led us by an eafie tract to the difcovery of Paradife, and of the true 
Notion and Myftery of it; which is not fo much a ἔρος of ground. 
where a fine Garden ftood, as a courfe of Nature, or a peculiar 
ttate of the Earth 5 Paradifiacal in many parts, but efpecially in one 
Region’ of it ; which place or Region we have alfo endeavour’dito 
determine, though not fo much from the Theory, as from the fuf- 
frages of Antiquity, if you will take their judgment. 


THUS. much is finifht, and this contains the Natural Theory 
of the Earth till this prefent time; for fince the Deluge all things 
have continued in the fame ftate, or without any remarkable chanzge. 


We 


We are next to enter upon new Matter and new Thoughts, and 
not only fo, but upon a Series of Things and Times to come, which is 
to make the Second Part of this Theory. Dividing the duration 
of the World into two parts, Paft and Future, we have difpatch’d 
the firft and far greater part, and come better half of our way ; 
And if we makea ftand here, and look both ways, backwards to 
the Chaos, and the beginning of the World, and forwards to the 
End and Confummation of ali Things, though the firft bea longer 
profpect, yet there are as many general Changes and Revolutions 
of Nature in the remaining part as have already happen’d; and in 
the Evening of this long Day the Scenes will change fafter, and be 
more bright and illuftrious. From the Creation to this Age the 
Earth hath undergone but one Cataftrophe, and Nature hath had 
two different faces. The next Cataftrophe is the CONFLA- 
GRATION, to which a new face of Nature will accordingly 


fucceed, New Heavens anda New Earth, Paradife rehew'd, and [Ὁ ᾿Αποχατάξας a 
it is αἰ ἃ the Reftitution of things, or Regeneration of the World. 9 pata | 
γνεσία. 


And that Period of Nature and Providence being expir’d, then fol- 
lows the Confummation of all things, or the General Apotheofs; when 
Death and Hell fhall be fwallowed up in vittory,; When the great 
Circle of Time and Fate is run; or according to the language of 
Scripture, When the Heavens and the Earth fhall pafs away, and Time 
fhall be no more. 


MAY we, in the mean time, by atrue Love of God above all things, 
and a contempt of this Vain World which paffeth away; By a caveful ufe 
of the Gifts of God and Nature, the Light of Reafon and Revelation, 
prepare our felves, and the flate of things, for the great Gamung of our 
Saviour. To whom be Praife and Honour for evermore. 
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As το that differtation that follows the Millennium, and reachés 
to the Confummation of all things, feeing it is but problematical, 
we leaveit to ftand or fall by the evidence already given: And fhould 
be very glad to fee the conjectures of others, more learned; in Spe- 
culations fo abftrufe and remote from common knowledge. They 
cannot furely be thought unworthy or unfit for our Meditations, 
feeing they are fuggefted to us by Scripture it felf. And to what end 
were they propos’d to us there, if it was not intended that they 
fhould be underftood, fooner or later? 

TI have done with this Review : and fhall only add one or two re: 
flections upon the whole difcourfe, and: fo conclude. You have feen 
the ftate:of the Theory of the Earth, as to the Matter, Form, and 
Proofs of it: both Natural:and Sacred. If any one. will fubftitute a 
better inits place, I fhalt think my felf more obliged to him, than 
if he had fhew’d me the Quadrature of the Circle. © But it 1s not 
enough to pick quarrels here and there : that may bedone by any 
writing, efpecially when it is of fo great extent and comprehenfion: 
They -muft build up, as ‘well-as pull down; and,give us another 
Theoryinftead® of this; fitted to the fame Natural Hiftory of the 
Earth; according as it isifet down: in Scripture: and then let the 
World take their choice.. He that cuts dowma Tree, is bound in rea- 
fon to. plant two, becanfe there is an hazard in their growth and 
thriving. | ἶ 

Then as tothofe that are fuch rigorous Scripturifis,) as torequire 
plainly demonftrativeiand irrefiftible Texts/for every thing sthey ἐπ: 
tertain: or believe:;. They would do- well to reflecand confider; 
whether,oforievery article-in-the three: Creeds (whicln have no ΤῸ: 
port from natural reafon) they can bring fuch Texts of Scriprureé as 
they require of others:, Ora fairer and:jufter evidence, all things 
confider’d, than:-we have done. for the fubftance of this Theory. We 
have not indeed faid all that, might be faid, ‘as to Antiquity: that 
making no part in thisReview, and being capable ftill of great ad: 
ditions. But as to Scripgure and: Reafon {I shave no ‘more το ‘add. 
Thofe that aremot fatisfied: with the proofs already produc’d upon 
thefe two heads, are undera fate, gdod:or-bad, which is not immy 
power to!overcome. 
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